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CHAPTER VI 


ORISSA UNDER FOREIGN GOVERNORS, 


vince from contact with the outside world. The scarcity / 
of materials that has sometimes rendered the narrative I 
so neutral-tinted, can no longer be complained of. The 
literary instinct which among the Hindus spent itself on 
religious poetry and the drama, found among the Musal- 
clear full outlet in history. The Semitic race, 
and the conquering creed which it founded, have spread 
the Arabian passion for Annals from the white cities of 
the Guadalquivir to the rice-swamps of the Irawadi. Jf 
India, as soon as a Province comes into permane 
contact with the Muhammadans, its history emerge 


mans a 


from the wonder-land of Temple Archives and Sacif 
Song; and becomes only a question of patient indusf 


in searching out the fragmentary allusions to it in 
Musalman manuscripts . 1 

1 I have to thank Captain Osborn of the Bengal Cavalry for 
through the Muntakhab-ul-Taw&rikh and Khafi Khdn for me. Tr< 
fessor Rlochmann my obligations are still greater ; and it is not too ittuC. 
say that his Ain-i-Akbarl, now in process of publicatiori, creates a new basis 
for Indian history. Besides a variety of local materials, which I shall refer 
VOL. HI. A 



CONFLICT OF MATERIALS. 

But unhappily these new materials do not form 
straight paths converging to a common conclusion, but 
a labyrinth of cross-roads intersecting each other at the 
most perplexing angles; and which, after wiling on the 
traveller in the hope of new discoveries, often stop short 
in the midst of some trackless jungle. Whenever two 
sources of materials exist, Indian history finds itself 
reduced to an unsatisfactory reconciliation of conflicting 
evidence. No sooner does it dare to be critical than 
it becomes inconclusive, and passes beyond the open 
and sunny domain of the annalist into the dim regions 
of antiquarian research. But so long as the past ol 
a country involves at every step an intricate disquisi¬ 
tion, the free pace and far-reaching glance of history are 
\ alike dangerous and impossible. It is only when the 
i antiquarian has finished his part of the work that the 
historian can safely begin ; and the rash artist who goes 
sketching in an unmapped country, runs an excellent 
chance of closing his career in a bewildering forest or 
! quagmire. If I have escaped this peril, the credit is due 
to those kind scholars who, with greater opportunity for 
such labours than myself, have guided me across leagues 
'if unexplored ground ; and to the patient devotion of 
jC men who in time past have given their lives to 
dian research names little known to the English 
v hder, but dear to the student in all countries, and for 

’ t ). ' ' 1 " 't ' * '* . ■ 

' s the Blochmann MSS., he has favoured me with a complete list of all 
:es of Orissa in the Akbar-N&mah , particularly the Atn-i-Akbari, the 
\zan-i-Afghdnl, the fiadaon/, and Tuzuk- i-Jahdngiri . I have also 
\ the Muhammadan Historians, now in publication from Sir Henry 
■*s papers, very useful. In addition to the Jaganndth Palm Leaf 
ds as digested in the Bengali work, Purushottama Chandrikd, and by 
Stirling, As. Res. vol. xv., I have used the noble collection of the Mackenzie 
manuscripts in the Asiatic Society’s Library in Calcutta, and a digest of the 
corresponding papers in Madras. 




FIRST MUSALMAN INVASION (1212 a.d.). 


ever to be honoured by the rulers of our Eastern 
Empire. 

But while thus labouring to hew a way through the 
labyrinth of Orissa history under its foreign Governors, 

I have felt that it would not be fair to hide the conflict 
of opinion which exists. Endless antiquarian discussions 
are intolerable in a historical work, but such a work 
would be even more disfigured by dishonest conceal¬ 
ment. The text will therefore set forth the conclusions 
at which, after considering the whole evidence, I have 
arrived ; but the process of reaching them, and all 
technical details, I venture to relegate to footnotes. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Orissa 
first became conscious of that new Power in the north, 
which was so soon to burst down in uncontrollable waves 
upon the continent of India. In 1203 a.d., a valiant 
Afghan 2 led his tribe under the Imperial banner into 
Bengal. The last Hindu king feebly yielded to the 
mountaineers of Central Asia, abandoned his capital and 
fled to the shrine of Jaganndth, where he closed his days / 
as an ascetic. The conqueror, although able to carry ft 
his arms to the northern frontier of Bengal till turned n 
back by the mighty ranges which wall out India fror nt 
Thibet, 3 did not venture to follow the fugitive into th ,'es 
dangerous Orissa delta. But nine years later (121 "ed 
a. i).) his third successor, 4 a bold soldier of fortune fro'fry> 
Persia, swept down upon the Province, ‘ which had ne\jthe 

2 Muhammad Bakhtiar Khiljf. I 

3 Major Charles Stewart, principally following the Tabkat Nasiri. going 
tory of Bengal, pp. 27-29; a work which marked a vast stride in Oriel j p ro . 
learning at the time when it was written (1813), and which it would be* ^ t0 
worth the while of Government to have now revised by a competent scholar. 

4 Hisam-ud-din Douz Ghyds-ud-dfn 5 Stewart, p. 35. I invariably quote 
the Calcutta edition of 1847, which with all its inaccuracies is now the only 
one in print 


FIRST MUSALMAN INVASION (1212 a.d.). 

before been subdued by the Muhammadan arms/ and 
forced, it to pay tribute. This raid, for it could not be 
called a conquest, yielded no permanent results ; .and in 
1243 the ruler of Bengal, now a fierce Tartar, 5 marched 
upon Orissa. Again the persistent valour of the Uriyas 
turned back the tide of invasion, and drove the 
Muhammadans before them into the heart of Bengal. 
The Orissa Prince divided his army into two columns. 
One of them occupied the eastern or river route north¬ 
wards through Bengal, keeping along the Ganges, and 
besieged the Musalman Governor in his capital/' The 
other advanced by the great military road along the 
western frontier of the Lower Provinces, and sacked the 
chief town of Blrbhum/ The Emperor on his throne at 
Delhi heard with indignation of the hitherto invincible 
armies of Islam having been driven back four hundred 
miles by the peasant militia of Orissa. Pie hurried down 
reinforcements before which the Uriyds retired, laden 
with plunder to their own country; and the vanity of 
Musalmdn historians has covered the national disgrace, 
i by converting this Hindu raid into a Tartar invasion 
0 under the generals of Chingis Khan, 
tl Ten years later, the Tartar Slave - Governor of 
If. -engal tried to revenge this defeat by another invasion 
ref .* Orissa. But the feudal organization of the Province, 
hich I shall hereafter describe, again prevailed. In the 
notk/d die Musalmdn army fled completely broken, and 
Makk jdi the loss of all its elephants. The truth is, that the 
Elliot ta of the Mahanadf lay too far from the base of the 
Reconjsahnin operations in Bengal, to allow of any per¬ 
manent conquest by the Muhammadans in that age. 

5 Azd-ud-dfn Toghdn Khdn. 6 Gaur ; Stewart, 39 * 

7 Nagar. See Annals of Rural Bengal, vol. i. p. 8r, 4th ed. 


THREE CENTURIES OF RAIDS ( 1200 - 1500 ). 

After traversing the network of rivers which water the 
lower valley of the Ganges, they found, when they 
reached Orissa, military operations on a large scale im¬ 
practicable among the still more complicated network 
of rivers in that Province. Three centuries of raids, and 
hollow r treaties, and mutual wrongs, elapsed (1200-1500 
a.d. ) before anything like a subjugation of Orissa by the 
Musalmans took place. Long after the Afghdns had 
trodden the conspicuous Hindu dynasties of India into 
the dust, Orissa asserted its independence, and remained 
the stronghold of the ancient national faith. It was not, 
as we shall presently see, till its princes had proved false 
to their trust, and leagued themselves with the Musal- 
mdns against the patriot cause, that they fell. Even 
then, the conquest of Orissa was reserved as one 
of the supreme triumphs of Akbar in 1568, at a time 
when the Imperial power had reached its culminating 
point. 

During the fourteenth century the political relations 
of Orissa seem to have been entirely with the southward. 
The narrow strip stretching down the Madras coast to 
the Gocklvan River gave its nominal ruler, the Orissa 
king, endless trouble. In 1309 the Prince had to seek 
the aid of the Musalmdns against his rebellious southern 
subjects, 8 and the Persian historians dilate with national 
pride upon the wars which followed ; wars which ended 
in their seizing the disputed country for themselves. 9 
After twenty-three years of fighting, the capital of the 

8 Elphinstone, 396, ed. 1866. 

u The conquest of Teiingd is narrated by Abdullah Wasaf, by Amfr 
Khusru, and by Zid-ud-dfn Barin'. Sir Henry Elliot’s Muhammadan His¬ 
torians, vol. iii. pp. 49, 78-8S, 204, 231-234, and 558-561. Amir Khusru 
distinctly states that the Muhammadan force consisted partly of Hindus. 
The subject occupies many hundred pages of the Mackenzie MSS., which w ill 
be quoted in detail in subsequent notes. 




p-y THREE CENTURIES OR RAIDS ( 1200 - 1500 ). 

insurgent southern strip fell before the allies, 10 who seem 
to have given it up on this occasion to its lawful monarch, 
the Orissa king. During the next hundred years we 
hear nothing of the connection of the Muhammadans 
with Orissa. In the middle of the fourteenth century 
it is spoken of as still unexplored by them. 11 

But the time had now arrived when such intercourse 
was to be drawn so tight as to strangle the ancient 
Hindu Province. We catch a glimpse at a roving 
Musalmdn force levying black mail from Orissa in 
1451. 12 Six years later, the Orissa king joined with 
the Hindu Princes of the southern strip to attack the 
Muhammadans, who had by that time effected a per¬ 
manent settlement in what is now the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. But the feudal organization of Orissa was better 
fitted for the defence of its own territory than for the 
invasion of other countries, and the Hindu chieftains 
were glad to purchase a retreat by a sum which would 
now be equal to ^400,ooo. 13 In 1471 the Orissa Prince 
appears as the ally of the Muhammadans. He invited 
them into his dominions to put down a domestic usurper, 
and gave them two forts in return for their aid. 14 After¬ 
wards repenting of the bargain, he formed a great coali - 

30 A.D. 1332. Elphinstone, 242. Foilr years later (1336), Vizianagaram, 
the northern capital of the said southern strip, was founded. Mackenzie 
MSS. vol. v. (unpaged), vol. vi. pp. 73-110. Asiatic Society’s Library, 
Calcutta. 

11 Under the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak, 1325-1351 A.D. Elphin- 
stone’s Hist. India, 476, and 402-408, ed. 1866. 

12 Stirling, As. Res. xv. 275. 

13 Five lakhs of tankds or rupees. As explained at the end of the last 
chapter, the value of silver was eight times greater under the Gangetic Line 
than it is now. 

u Rdjmahendri and Kandapalli. Firishta, cited As. Res. xv. 277, 278. 
See the different and fuller account from Colonel Briggs’ Firishta, tran¬ 
scribed by Elphinstone, App. p. 756. It is scarcely worth while inquiring 
whether the Prince whom the Muhammadans assisted was the legitimate 
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MUSALMAN CONQ UEST BEGINS ( x 6 th Century). 

tion with the Hindu Princes of the south, and brought 
down upon his unfortunate country the vengeful forces 
of Islam twenty thousand strong. The latter, however, 
although they could extort tribute, found the subjugation 
of Orissa as impossible as ever; and the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury seems to have ended with a new alliance between 
the Musalmans and the Orissa king against the re¬ 
bellious southern strip. ^ 

The commencement of the sixteenth century dis¬ 
closes the allies fighting rather unsuccessfully against 
the great Hindu monarch of the south, who at that time 
founded a power which threatened to sweep the Mu¬ 
hammadans into the sea. The heroism and policy of 
Krishna Rdya 16 still live in the songs of Southern India, 
The popular legends love to relate how he carried his 
victorious arms from Ceylon to the mountains of 
Thibet, 17 and sober history recognises in him the last 
breakwater which Plindu valour opposed to Musalman 
conquest. In this great national struggle the Orissa 
monarch fought on the unpatriotic side. But his perfidy 
failed to yield safety. The southern monarch crushed 
the unholy alliance, and the Orissa king found himself 
compelled to give up his daughter in marriage to the 
last of the Hindu heroes. 13 

king or the usurper. The Temple Archives make no mention of these 
irreligious alliances, or of the retributive defeats in which they ended. 

15 A.D. 1488-1509. Mackenzie MSS. fol. xv, pp. 325-329. These docu¬ 
ments show that the Muhammadans interfered with the succession of the 
Hindu Princes,placing their own nominee on the throne, and in the end the 
Uriyds appear rather in the light of forced than of voluntary allies. The 
Uriyd Palm Leaves, as usual, magnify their own princes ; but a comparison 
of the Telugu MSS. with the Muhammadan Historians leaves no doubt as to 
the substantial truth of the account which I have given in the text. 

16 Reigned 1509-1524 A.D. Mackenzie MSS. fol. vi. pp. 73-uo. 

- 7 Mackenzie MSS. fol. iv. (unpaged, but near the beginning). 

38 For notices of Krishna Rdya, see Tayloris Examination of the Madras 
Mackenzie MSS. pp. 27. 38, 70, 75, 78, 83, and 143. /ilso the folio volumes 


THE THREE D YNASTIES ( 972-1563 a.d.). 

In 1524 died this sole prop of the Hindu Dynasties 
of Southern India, and the next half-century marks their 
final extinction by the Muhammadans. The Telugu 
Palm Leaf manuscripts depict the throes and agonies 
amid which the ancient kingdoms gave birth to the 
new Musalman Empire of the South. They state that 
between 972 and 1563 a.d. three great powers succes¬ 
sively arose. 19 During this period the Lords of Ele¬ 
phants 20 ruled in Orissa and the north of Madras ; the 
Lords of Men 21 held the country to the southward, and 
produced the hero-king described in the last paragraph ; 
the Lords of Horses 22 were the Musalmdns, who with 
their all-devouring Pathan cavalry overthrew the two 
former. In spite of the Orissa legends alluded to at the 
end of the last volume, and which magnify their own 
monarchs, there can be little doubt that the Lords of 
Elephants had sunk, to the lowest place in this dynastic 
trio at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
southern line, the Lords of Men, at that very time 
reached their climax of power. We may pass over with 
a smile the legendary expeditions of their hero-monarch 
from Ceylon to Thibet; but the Portuguese historians 23 

of the Bengal Mackenzie MSS. in the Asiatic Society’s Library, Calcutta, 
vol. iv. (which begins with an account of the great Krishna Rdya of Vizia- 
nagaram), v. (unpaged), vi. 63-65, 73-110, x., xii., and xv. The Jagann&th 
Palm Leaf Archives give quite a different account. See last chapter. 

19 i.e, from 895 sak y continuing during 591 years. 

20 Gajapatis, the Dynasties described in the last chapter. 

21 Narapatis, from 1336 to 1564 a.d. Their northern and later capital 
was at Vizianagaram ; their southern one at Adaigundi or Anaigundr 

22 Aswapatis. 

23 They mention his (Krishna Rdya’s) siege of Rdchol, near Bombay, 
with an army of 35,000 horse and 733,000 foot. A Muhammadan force 
which advanced to relieve the city was defeated, and had to accept as the 
degrading terms of peace the acknowledgment of Krishna Rdya. as the 
Lord Paramount of Kan£r&, and the kissing of his feet. The execution of 
these conditions, although agreed upon, was accidentally deferred. Mac¬ 
kenzie Mss. fol. vi. pp. 73-110. 



MUHAMMADAN INVASION OF ORISSA (1510). 



"attest his greatness, and all India from the Narbadd 
River southwards acknowledged his sway His vast 
dominions began to disintegrate upon his death in 1524 , 
and in 1564 the capital of his Dynasty (the Lords of 
Men) finally fell before the Musalman cavalry—the 
Lords of Horses. 

Four yeai's later, in 1568, the Orissa Lords of Ele¬ 
phants also succumbed beneath the Muhammadan arms. 
The beginning of the century had brought with it a 
Musalmdn raid more serious than any which we have 
hitherto had to describe. While the Orissa Princes were 
making treaties with the armies of Islam in Southern 
India, against their own subjects and the great Hindu 
coalition under Krishna Rdya—treaties which each side 
kept or broke according to its own convenience—the 
Musalmdn Governor of Bengal dashed down upon the 
Province from the north; sacked the capital, Cattack ; 
and plundered the holy city, Purf, itself. The Orissa 
Prince hurried northwards, and the feudal organization 
of his kingdom again beat back the raiders from the 
north. 2 ' 1 Even the flattering historians of the pious and 
statesmanlike descendant of the Prophet who then gave 
lustre to the throne of Bengal, merely mention that the 
‘ Tributary princes as far as Orissa obeyed his com- 

No date has hitherto been given for this invasion. We know, how- 
ever, from the Uriyd, Records that it took place under Pratdb Rudra Deo, 
I5°4~i532 A.D. according to the Purushottama Chandrikd, or 1503-1524 
according to Mr. Stirling’s pandits. We also know from Stewart (Hist. 
Bcng. 73), as elucidated by Mr. Blochmann’s recent researches in Hugh 
District, that it took place under Snltdn Husain Shdh, 1497-1521 A.D. (Pro¬ 
ceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, April 1870). This Husain Shdh is the 
’Ald-ud-dfn Husain Shdh of Stewart, and appears erroneously in Elphinstone 
(p- 77o), probably following the Tabakdt-i-Akbarf, as Ald-ud-dfn it. His 
identity has been established by the author of the Riydz, and an Arabic 
Inscription near Sdran. The Orissa invasion took place, therefore, between 
1503 and 1521, and the Blochmann MSS. incline to the year 1510. 



MUHAMMADAN INVASION OF ORISSA ( 1510 ). 

mands/ His Orissa raid was the work of his most cele ¬ 
brated warrior, whose exploits against the infidel won 
for him the titles of the Treasure of the Army and the 
Fighter for the Faith. 25 The general, on his way back, 
built a great fort to the north-west of Calcutta, in the Dis¬ 
trict which was then considered the frontier of Orissa."* 
His sovereign, jealous of his fame, took offence at his 
thus establishing a stronghold on the border of a hostile 
country, accepted it as a declaration ol revolt, wiled him 
to the royal Court, and beheaded him. A local tradition 
still relates how his mutilated trunk mounted a horse 
and rode back to his beloved fortress, while the head 
followed its course hovering in the air. On reaching the 
stronghold, it begged for a little of the narcotic leaf 27 
which the natives of India chew with, or instead of, 
tobacco. This, however, they refused, saying that his 
mouth was high in the air and could not eat. ‘ Then it 
is not Allah’s will,’ exclaimed the lips, ‘ that my head 
should again join my body. Go therefore, my head, go 
back and be buried at the King’s city.’ Thereupon the 
head flew back in the air the same road as it had come, 
and they laid it in a grave which may be seen to this 
day. Such was the fate of the first invader of Orissa in 
the sixteenth century, and such the story of the Head¬ 
less Rider who had led it. 28 

Of the second and final invasion we have four 
separate accounts. 29 Their discrepancies may be found 

25 Ismd’il Ghdzi. Blochmann MSS. 

26 At Maddran, in the south-west of Bardwan District. 

27 Pdn. 28 Blochmann MSS. 

29 (1) Stirling’s account in vol. xv. of the Asiatic Researches. (2) 
Purdshottama Chandrikd, by Bhabdni Charan Bandopddhydya. (3) Stir¬ 
ling’s Posthumous Paper in vol. vL Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1837. (4) Abul 

Fazl’s, taken from the Akbar-ndmah. The first three are based upon the 
Palm Leaf Archives of Jaganndth; the fourth is a contemporary record 



AFGHAN CONQUEST OF ORISSA ( 1568 ). 

elow; but the three most trustworthy of them, while 
differing as to the exact date, agree in assigning the 
conquest of Orissa to the victorious Afghan who ruled 
Bengal from 1564 to 1573. This Prince formed the fifth 
of the Afghan Dynasty, and, like almost all the other 
chieftains of the time, derived his lineage from the high¬ 
land clans beyond the north-west frontier of India. By 
a judicious mixture of valour, fidelity, and treason, he 
reached in 1564 the throne of Bengal. During the next 
two years he sustained an uncertain war with his late 
master the Emperor Akbar. The latter, indignant at his 
defection, advanced upon him from the north, and at the 


by the keenest observer and most accurate chronicler whom the Muham¬ 
madan Empire produced. According to the Palm Leaf Archives, the 
subjugation of Orissa was effected by Kdld Pahdr at a date vafying from 
1487 to 1558. According to the contemporary work by Abul Fazl, it took 
place in 1567-68. The historical probabilities are ftrima facie in favour of 
Abul Fazl’s account. But I notice a statement by Stirling, based upon the 
Uriyd documents, which places the inaccuracy of their date beyond question. 
He mentions (As. Res. xv. 288) that the conquest took place after the Orissa 
Prince had made preparations to defend the Province against Sultdn Sulai- 
mdn. Now Sultdn Sulaimdn reached Bengal only in 1564, and up to 1566 
his whole attention was engrossed by military difficulties in the north of the 
Province. As soon as these were settled, he advanced towards the south 
and invaded Orissa. This brings us to the year 1567-68, the very date 
given by Abul Fazl. Stirling, in the list of kings printed in 1837 from 
Uriyd materials, places Kdld PahdPs invasion between 1487 and 1509— 
clearly erroneous. Were it not for the habitually untrustworthy character 
of this list, it might be worth mentioning that it states that the king who 
ascended in 1569 was put to death by the Mughuls, or just a year after the 
real date of the Musalmdn conquest. In the list published in 1825 (As. 
Res. xv.), and which gives 1558 as the year of the conquest, Stirling’s autho¬ 
rities seem to have deserted him for a third of a century preceding that date. 
Between 1533 and 1558 his work affords only one date, and he omits the 
names of four monarchs. My own list, compiled from the Purushottama 
Chandrikd, gives the names of seven kings from 1532 to 1559, and leaves 
the reader at liberty to place the conquest of Orissa at any time between 
1559 and 1578, It dismisses this period as ‘anijak,’ or anarchical, but the 
inference is that the Muhammadan conquest took place at the beginning of 
it. Independently of the evidence in favour of Abul Fazl, therefore, none 
of the three records compiled from the Uriyd materials have adequate in¬ 
trinsic claims on our belief. 
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same time stirred up the Orissa Prince 30 on the southern 
frontier of the rebel’s new dominions. This was not the 
first time that a rival of the new Bengal King had 
sought the alliance of an Orissa Prince. A few years 
before (1551-1559), die unfortunate Sultdn Ibrdhim, fly¬ 
ing before Sulaimdn, had found a shelter at the Orissa 
Court, and received an estate from the royal demesne. 
When Akbar’s envoy arrived, the refugee naturally tried 
to stir up the Orissa Prince to fight on the Imperial side 
against his own former enemy, who had seized the throne 
of Bengal. The embassy was splendidly entertained for 
three months in the holy city of Purf ; a minister of the 
hospitable Orissa King accompanied it back, and was 
presented with great ceremony at the Imperial Court in 
Northern India. 31 

For these transient honours the unhappy Province 
was destined to pay dear. Within the next two years, 
the Emperor adjusted his dispute with his rebel subject, 
and deserted his Orissa allies. Sulaimdn, on his part, 
gave up some territory 33 on the north to his master; 
Akbar, on his side, found himself involved in other 
troubles in the far west. The Afghdn chief thus reigned 
supreme in the kingdom, which he had usurped, and will¬ 
ingly had the Friday Prayers read in the Emperors 
name as the cheap price of undisputed possession of 
Bengal. 

so Akbar’s ambassador to Mulcund Deo of Orissa was the Imperial 
Treasurer Hasan Khdn, who requested the Uriyd Prince to invade South¬ 
western Bengal in case Sulaimdn united his forces with those of another 
rebel, Khdn Zamdn, against the Empire. A Mahdpdtra, by birth an Uriyd, 
who had raised himself to the rank of chief-singer at the Imperial Court, 
accompanied the embassy as interpreter. Bloehmann mss. ; Akbar-namali. 

31 At Nagarchin, near Agra, in A.H. 973, or A.D. 1565. Bloehmann MSS. 

32 Zainam'd, near Ghdzfpur, delivered over to Munim Khdn Khdndn, the 
Imperial Governor of Jaunpur. 
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Next year, 1567, the new King of Bengal turned 
his arms against the ally of his former master. He ad¬ 
vanced with a great army of Afghdns into Orissa, and 
defeated its last independent Prince under the walls of 
his capital. 33 Not content, like the previous invaders, 
with levying a ransom from the Province, he marched 
through it to the southern extremity, and laid siege to 
Puri, the holy city, itself. The old feudal organization 
of Orissa, which three centuries before turned back the 
wave of Musalmdn conquest, now broke down under the 
strain of a two years’ military occupation. The peasant 
militia scattered before the veteran Afghans, and reli¬ 
gious terror unnerved the whole population of Orissa. 
The Musalman northmen marched furiously from temple 
to temple, throwing dowm the most august shrines, 
smashing in pieces the most potent gods ; strewing their 
route with visible proofs of the powerlessness of the 
native divinities, and of the invincible supremacy of 
Islam. A proverb still survives, that on the sound of the 
Musalmdn kettle-clrums the noses of the gods dropped 
off. The refugee Emperor, 3 ' who had found an asylum 
from the wrath of the Bengal King at the Orissa Court, 
shared the ruin of his protector, and fell beneath the 
dagger of his victorious rival. 35 

Next year, 1568-69, the Bengal King left Orissa, 
and we hear of him immediately after as fighting and 
plundering in a' District seven hundred miles to the 
north. 30 The feudal organization of Orissa gathered 

33 j^jpur. 84 The Sultan Ibrdhim. 

85 Here, and generally in my narrative of the Musalmdn transactions in 
Orissa, I follow the Muhammadan writers rather than the Uriyd ones. 1 
have already devoted so long a footnote to their principal discrepancy (the 
date of the conquest), that it seems unnecessary to pause over each separate 
difference between them. 

80 Kuch Debar. 


together its fragments, and no sooner was the Province 
relieved from the weight of a master’s hand than it re¬ 
volted against his Deputy. The Bengal King rushed 
southwards again with his Afghan veterans ; but although 
he restored his supremacy, he contented himself till the 
end of his reign, 1573, with a mild and distant sway. 

His successor, Dadd Khan, threw off all allegi¬ 
ance to the Emperor at Delhi, and declared Bengal an 
independent kingdom. The following year, 1574, ac¬ 
cordingly brought down upon that Province the whole 
warlike weight of the Empire. Bengal thus became 
the theatre of the final struggle between two great races, 
the Afghans and the Mughuls, both of which traced 
their origin to the steppes of Central Asia. The 
Afghans had first conquered India, but in their turn they 
had been pushed down by the Mughuls, who now occu¬ 
pied the Imperial throne. The contest ended, as all 
such contests in India have hitherto ended, in the victory 
of the race who had last arrived from the north. The 
Afghdn King of Bengal, reduced to a suppliant in the 
camp of the enemy, gladly exchanged the throne of 
Bengal for the Province of Orissa as a fief from the 
Mughul Emperor. The death of the Imperial general, 
however, gave the signal for his revolt, and from this 
time forward the Afghans used Orissa as their military 
base against the Emperor Akbar and his Mughul array. 
Themselves the former conquerors and rulers of India, 
they had gradually advanced or been pushed down the 
valley of the Ganges, till they now stood at bay in 
its southernmost Province, with their backs to the sea. 
Orissa had from time immemorial been the refuge of un¬ 
fortunate dynasties. We have seen how the last Hindu 
King of Bengal found in it an asylum from the victorious 
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s in 1203. Three hundred years afterwards, a 
driven-out Emperor of Delhi 37 had found in it refuge 
from the Bengal King. Time had now brought round 
a double revenge : a Muhammadan King of Bengal 
sought in it a shelter from the Delhi Emperor, and the 
Afghans accepted it as the last retreat of their race. 

From amid its network of rivers the Afghdns issued 
forth in incessant raids upon the now Mughul Province 
of Bengal,—raids which from time to time rose to the 
dignity of invasions. I give a list of the principal hos¬ 
tilities, in Appendix vm. After three years of inces¬ 
sant fighting, the Afghdn King of Orissa was slain, 
1576, and the Imperial troops occupied the country. 
Two years later, Orissa became a Province of Akbar’s 
Empire. 

The Mughuls owed the annexation of Orissa to a 
Hindu general, Todar Mall. This valiant soldier, whose 
history' exhibits the support which the Musalmdn Em¬ 
perors derived from Hindu valour, and suggests the loss 
which the Anglo-Indian Army sustains from not availing 
itself of native officers of rank, was bom in the capital 
of the Panjdb. 38 He entered the Emperor Akbar’s 
service at an early age, and after winning military dis¬ 
tinction, was entrusted with the consolidation of the 
Imperial power in a conquered Province. 39 He stands 
forth as the leading spirit in the subsequent struggle 
between the Afghans and the Mughuls for Bengal. 
In the great battle 40 which decided the fate of this 
contest, when one of the Mughul generals had fallen, 41 

37 SuMn Ibrdhim, already alluded to. He just; reached the Imperia 1 
throne to immediately vacate it. 

38 Ldhor. 39 Qujrdt 

40 Takaroi, or Mughulmdri. Identified in App. vin. 

41 Khdn Atom. 
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and the other’s horse had run away with him, 1 " the Hindu 
soldier held together the panic-stricken troops, shouting, 

‘ What harm if the one Mughul is dead, and the other 
has run away ? the Empire is still ours! ’ After several 
years more of eminent service in the field and as a 
Revenue Administrator, the Hindu was appointed Prime 
Minister in the teeth of a bigoted Musalmdn Court. 
The troubles in Orissa brought him again to the front, 
and in the end he led a victorious force to Cattack, the 
present capital of the Province. No sooner had he de¬ 
feated the Afghan King, than he shines forth as an en¬ 
lightened Civil Administrator. The Afghan chiefs fell 
back from the Delta upon the mountainous western 
frontier which now forms the Tributary States, leaving 
the Hindu Minister of Akbar to introduce order, and a 
firm, peaceful rule. He executed a survey of the Pro¬ 
vince (1582), and substituted for the innumerable local 
measures a standard rod of twelve spans, 4 * which survives 
to this day. Vigilant wherever his master’s interest was 
concerned, he respected the feelings of the conquered 
Hindus ; placed a native prince, the first of the present 
family, on the throne; and by exempting the District 
sacred to Jagannath from assessment, won the hearts of 
the people to the Imperial cause. 44 

But the conquest had cost the Empire dear. Besides 
the losses in battle, the fevers of the tropical delta made 
havoc among the northern troops. Even after the 
struggle was over, and the Mughul forces had retired to 
Bengal, I find a list of fourteen generals and great 
Officers of State who died of malaria in the year of their 


43 Munim Khan. 


43 


The B ;5 ra-dasti -padika. 


44 His assessment extended over only the three northern divisions or 
sarkdrs of the then Province of Orissa, viz. Jaleswar, Bhadrakh, and Cattack. 
Puri remained to the R.ljd of Khurdhd. and the priests of Jaganndth. 
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return. 4 * 1 here is so little in the Musalmdn character 
of the present day to remind us of their former greatness, 
that we are apt to overlook the fact that they won India 
by exploits not less brilliant, and by self-sacrifices not 
less noble, than its conquest in the seventeenth century 
elicited from the British troops. No sooner had Akbars 
politic Hindu general left Orissa, than the Afghan 
remnant sallied forth from their hill retreats, and the 
Province again blazed up against the Mughul Empire 
(1583). Six years of confused fighting followed; and 
it was not until Akbar hurled another Hindu general 
against the rebellious Delta, that some sort of settled 
Government could be restored. 

Raja Man Sinh, the new conqueror of Orissa, came 
of a noble Hindu stock in Rajputand, and his talents 
for war soon attracted the favour of an Emperor who 
strengthened his throne by selecting his servants for 
their ability, independent of their religion or race. In 
the high rank of Governor of the difficult Province of 
Cabul, his policy rendered him conspicuous in an age of 
eminent statesmen and soldiers. In 1588-9 he was 
promoted to the Governorship of the newly subjugated 
Province of Bengal, and immediately found an Orissa 
revolt upon his hands. 46 The rainy season cut short his 
first invasion of the latter Province; but he forced the 
Orissa rebels to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Emperor, and to stamp their coin with his name. The 
Afghdns, indeed, obtained peace only by a concession 
which, although they as Musalmdns cared nothing about 

4 '" At Gaur in a.h. 983, or 1575 a.d. Did the returned army bring with 
it the pestilence which in that year desolated Gaur; or was the pestilence 
an endemic to which the army, wearied out with its Orissa campaign, fell 
a prey ? 

40 RIochmann MSS. ; Akbar-ndmah. 
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it, must have been a noble gift in the eyes of the Hindu 
general. They made over to him the Temple of Jagan- 
ndth and all the adjacent country, in fact the whole 
District of Purl, and for two years the distracted Province 
obtained rest. 

In 1591, the restless Orissa Afghdns again provoked 
the wrath of the Governor of Bengal. The Hindu, with 
national caution, first obtained the sanction of the Mughul 
Emperor at Delhi, and then organized an invasion on 
such a scale as to utterly root out this last stronghold 
of Afghdn revolt. He calmly advanced to the Suban- 
rekhd River, and waited till the characteristic impatience 
of the Afghdns placed them at his mercy. In an evil 
hour they crossed the stream, depending chiefly upon 
their elephants, and rushed with fiery impetuosity on the 
wary Hindu’s squadrons. In a moment their fate was 
decided. The Imperial artillery sent the elephants 
flying back in fury and dismay on the Afghdn line; and 
although the latter, with a courage and endurance worthy 
of the ancient conquerors of India, stood their ground 
for a whole day, they remained to die, not to fight. 
The Hindu general improved his victory with the same 
calm wisdom with which ,he had won it. He slowly 
advanced to Cattack, inflexibly garrisoning all strong 
positions on the route, and did not leave the Province 
till he had restored it to. the rent-roll of the Empire 

(1592). 

He owed his success as much to his policy as to his 
valour. He found two great parties in Orissa: the 
Afghdn Musalmdns, to whom it had been granted as an 
Imperial fief in 1575, and who had used it ever since as 
the base of their rebel operations ; and the Hindu popu¬ 
lation of Orissa, headed by the native Prince whom 
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R^jd Todar Mall had confirmed in 1582. These two 
powers the new general skilfully balanced against each 
other, strengthening the Hindu party, from whom the 
Empire had nothing to fear, and breaking up the Afghdn 
colony by offering them a settlement in the heart of 
Bengal. 47 Their retirement left the ground clear for 
the aggrandizement of the local Hindu Dynasty. The 
ancestor of the present Rdjd received a principality of 
71 forts and 1342 square miles, 48 besides the suzerainty of 
129 other forts and the territory which they commanded. 
Henceforth he paid his revenue, not to the Afghdns, but 
direct to the Imperial officers, and obtained the august 
hereditary title of Mahdrdjd, with the Court rank of Com¬ 
mander of Three Thousand Five Hundred Horse. His 
private income amounted to .£61,561, a sum which made 
him as rich a prince then as a third of a million sterling 
would now. The other members of his family received 

47 At Khalifatdbdd, in Jessor. Stewart (Hist. Beng. p. 118) erroneously 
calls the settlement Khalifdbdd. Khalifatdbdd was a Sarkdr or Division of 
the Mughul Empire which corresponds with our modern Jessor. and the 
descendants of the Afghans still survive there. The principal pargands or 
Fiscal Divisions in which they settled were the eight following :— (i) Bdg~ 
mdri; (2) Jessor ; (3) Chirolih ; (4) Datiah ; (5) Salimdbdd ; (6) Shabosh ; 
(7) Mungatch ; (8) Haveli Khalifatdbdd. Blochmann MSS. 

48 Rdjd Rdm Chandra Deo. Besides the Rdjd's own principality of 
Khurdhd, containing seventy-one forts, he was made suzerain, under Akbar, 
of the estates of thirty other feudal lords, containing one hundred and twenty- 
nine kilns or castles. This territory comprised the modern District of 
Ganjdm, the Tributary States of Angul, Athgarh, Bdnki, Barambd, Daspalld, 
Dhenkdnal, Khandpara, Narsinhpur, Naydgarh, Ranpur, Tdlcher, and Tigaria, 
the estate of Dompdrd in Cattack, and the Fiscal Divisions of Andhdri, Baj- 
rakot, etc., of the Purl District. From the British Surveys I find the total 
area iftust have been 13,935 S T miles. His own principality amounted to 
1342 sq. miles. Between 1627 and 1658 it yielded a revenue of ^61,561. 
To the sons of Mukund Deo, the last independent king, Mdn Sinh gave the 
forts of A 1 and Sdrangarh and their dependencies, with the hereditary title 
of Rdjd, and the official rank of Commanders of Five Hundred Horse. The 
area of the Sdrangarh estate was 74 sq. miles, and between 1727 and 1758 
it yielded a revenue of ^3698. The area of the Ai estate was 1 31 sq. miles, 
a.Yid between the same years it yielded a revenue of £ 2612. 
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the charge of fortresses or hill passes, with separate 
revenues in proportion to their rank; and the Imperial 
general, as the private possessor of the holy city Puri, 
knit together the interests of the native population with 
those of the Mughul Empire. 

These wise concessions created a wide and perma¬ 
nent gulf between the Hindu Militia of Orissa under 
their feudal chiefs, and the remnant of Afghdns which 
yet remained to afflict the Province. Raja Mdn Sinh, 
like his predecessor Raja Todar Mall, served his Im¬ 
perial master faithfully, and in the very act of serving 
him shines forth in history as a consistent and patriotic 
Hindu. The Emperor Akbar well knew how to reward 
such fidelity. In spite of Muhammadan protests, he 
raised him to the Command of Seven Thousand Horse, 
a higher dignity than any subject except a Prince of the 
Blood Royal had yet attained, and far above the head of 
any Musalman officer at the most glorious period of the 
Muhammadan Empire. 49 As the previous Hindu con¬ 
queror of Orissa had enjoyed the title of Prime Minister 80 
in the teeth of the Musalman Court, so Mdn Sinh 
received the still nobler appellation of the‘Son'-' 1 of the 
Emperor. 

I have dwelt at some length on the two Plindu 
generals of Akbar, for to their policy the Mughuls owed 
the permanent annexation of Orissa. In the true history 
of India, I find that battles have been of small use in 
building up an Empire. A great defeat may put an end to 
a dynasty, but military exploits little avail in constructing 
a kingdom. All the raids, invasions, and victories of the 

49 Blochmann MSS.; Ain-i-Akbarf. Vol. i. fasc. iv. p. 37*. Hitherto 
Five Thousand had been the limit, of promotion. 

59 Wazir. 



51 Farzand. 
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Vrusalmdns in Orissa during the previous three centuries 
left no permanent trace behind. What the rude valour 
of the Muhammadans failed to effect, the calm unbending 
statesmanship of Akbar’s two Hindu generals accom-. 
plished, and from the year 1590 Orissa appears as a 
peaceful dependency of the Delhi throne. The more 
I look into the matter, the more satisfied I am that each 
of the races which have successively governed India, has 
been the one which for the time being best deserved to 
rule. We make a great mistake in thinking that the 
Musalmdns owed their supremacy to brute strength. 
No great Empire was ever built up and supported by 
such ignoble means. The history of Orissa stands forth 
as a type of the Muhammadan system of conquest; and 
it was not until the interests of the Province were made 
identical with the interests of the Empire that it became 
a constituent part of the Mughul Power. Two hundred 
and fifty years of confused fighting had gone for nothing. 
Akbar’s Hindu generals found the Province in a state of 
constant change amounting to anarchy; and by one or 
two battles, followed up by a liberal recognition of the 
rights and prejudices of the native population, they sub¬ 
stituted a civil government for a whirlpool of dynastic 
revolution and foreign invasion. The Muhammadans 
ruled in Orissa, because they alone at that time knew 
how to rule; they ceased, as we shall afterwards see, to 
retain Orissa when they no longer deserved to keep it. 52 

While the Hindu general of Akbar strengthened 
the native population of Orissa, and restored the Hindu 
Dynasty to something of its former splendour by placing 

M I give the Muhammadan governors of Orissa, with the principal 
events in the Musalmdn history of that province from 1510 to 1751 A.D. ; as 
set forth by the Persian historians, in Appendix VIII. 
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him over the Southern Districts,* 3 he secured the loyalty 
of the Afghdns by allowing them to retain the govern¬ 
ment of the northern part of the Province. But nothing 
could make the Afghdn conquerors of India forget their 
departed greatness, and this arrangement lasted only two 
years, 1590-92. I give the details of their incessant re¬ 
volts in an Appendix. As already stated, their present 
perfidy brought down Rdjd Mdn Sinh again upon Orissa ; 
and although the Afghdns made a last despairing stand, 54 
the valour and strategy of Akbar’s Hindu general again 
prevailed. From 1592, the Imperial Commissions 55 
appointing a Governor of the Lower Provinces include 
* Bengal, Behar, and Orissa .’ The Hindu element re¬ 
mained loyal amid the perfidy of the Afghdns; and the 
head of the native Orissa dynasty, along with several of 
his family, still stand in the roll of the grandees of the 
Delhi Court. Hereafter the Orissa Afghdns, although 
they fired up from time to time, found themselves crushed 
between the Mughul Province of Bengal on the north, 
and the loyal Hindu dependency of Orissa on the south. 
In 1598 they took advantage of the Bengal Governor's 
absence to rebel, but received so severe a punishment 
as to effectually quiet them for the next thirteen years. 
The Mughul Emperor showed tenderness to the other 
Muhammadan race who had ruled India before his own. 
On the humble submission of the Afghdns, he allowed 
them to retain their Orissa fiefs. But they again abused 
the Emperor’s compassion, and in 1611 led out an army ’ 
of twenty thousand troops, scornfully rejecting the em¬ 
bassy which the Bengal Governor sent to reason with 

33 Part of Cattack, with all Purf, Khurdhd, Ganjdm, and a few of the 
southern Tributary States*. See previous note. 

34 At Sarangdrh. 33 Sanads. 
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In vain the envoy urged the hopelessness and 
folly of revolt; in vain he expatiated on the common 
religion of Afghdn and Mugliul, and showed that, accord¬ 
ing to their Sacred Law, it was their duty as the weaker 
power to peacefully accept their fate. ‘ N ations rise and 
fall by destiny,’ he said. ‘ For six hundred years the 
Afghans ruled India with despotic sway, hate had now 
made over the sceptre to the Mughuls, and the Afghans 
ought therefore to bear their lot with resignation, and 
bow before the divine decree.’ 0 '' 

But the Afghdns still refused in this their supreme 
moment to bend their stiff necks, and their total defeat 
followed. Their conqueror 87 did not stay his hand till 
he had absolutely exterminated them as a race. For 
this exploit he received the title of the Hercules of the 
Age, with the exalted official rank of Commander of Six 
Thousand Florse. But even his severity forms a memo¬ 
rial of the generosity of the Muhammadans in dealing 
with people of their own religion,—a generosity which 
Christians would do well to imitate. He broke up their 
clans into families, distributing them among the villages 
of Orissa, and thus deprived them of the means of 
political combination, while he provided for them lands 
sufficient to maintain the dignity of the Muhammadan 
race. They soon became absorbed in the petty land- 
holding class, and twenty years later formed so marked a 
feature in the rural population as to attract the notice of 


so See Stewart, Hist. Beng. p. 134, who, with regard to this period, fol- 
lows the Tuzuk-i-Jahdngfrf 

67 Shujd’at Khdn. Stewart (Hist. Beng.) speaks of their final defeat on 
the banks of the Subanrekhd, but gives by mistake, as an account of the 
battle, the story of another fight which must have been fought close to Dacca, 
as the Musalmdn general is recorded to have received daily reinforcements 
from that city, and to have inarched to the battle-field, fought the engage¬ 
ment, and returned within twenty-three days. Blochmann MSS. 
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the Dutch. In 1631 Joannes cle Laet 5S states, indeed, 
that the Uriyds were chiefly Muhammadans, meaning, no 
doubt, the chief families in each of the Orissa villages. 
But the haughty Afghan conquerors of India could not 
settle into industrious husbandmen. During the past two 
centuries they have dwindled in numbers and in wealth, 
and now form an altogether insignificant class of the rural 
community. Of the three British Districts into which 
Orissa is divided, they do not exceed one-fourteenth of 
the population in Cattack, the one in which they muster 
strongest. Of the i486 separate estates of Balasor Dis¬ 
trict, they only hold 93 petty properties, paying an 
average rent to Government of but a year. In the 
southern District of Orissa, Puri, they have fallen still 
lower, and do not now number one per cent of the 
population. 59 

The Hindu element having thus been conciliated, 
and the Afghans exterminated, Orissa became a favourite 
governorship of the Mughul Empire. About the year 
1600 the Sultdn Akbar granted it with Bengal to his 
eldest son, who afterwards succeeded him. Five years 
later, the aged Emperor on his deathbed, while declaring 
his first-born heir to his throne, desired that his grand¬ 
son 60 should be assured of an asylum in the same distant 

58 De Imperio M^tgni Mongolis, sive India Vera. Elzevir, 1631. Its 
author, Joannes de Laet, was one of the earliest Directors ot the Dutch East 
India Company, and it has recently been translated by Mr. E. Lethbridge, 
M.A., Calcutta 1871. The worthy Dutch Director dismisses Orissa with 
five lines—just sufficient to show that he knew nothing about it. 

59 I take these facts from my Statistical Accounts, based upon local 
inquiries ; vide Appendices I., 11., and xv. of this volume. In briefly reciting 
the Afghdn history of Orissa, I have not deemed it right to encumber the 
text with the details of their petty fighting. Those who are interested in 
such matters will find them set forth for the first time in Appendix vin. 
They have been compiled from the Persian originals, viz. the Akbar-ndmah, 
Afn-i-Akbarf, Makhzan-i-Afghdnf, Baddonf, and Tuzuk-i-Jahdngirf. 

60 Prince Khasru. 
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i and fertile Province. The new Emperor 61 in 1606 made 


over these favourite governorships to his foster-brother/'* 
From 1612 to 1622, Orissa and Bengal rested under the 
strong rule of the brother-in-law 66 of the Empress, whose 
beauty and wit had raised, her from'a lowly station to the 
throne of the world. 

But the military position of Orissa pointed it out as 
a natural permanent basis of revolt. In 1621 the re¬ 
bellious Prince, Shdh Jahdn, the son of the Emperor, 
and himself destined on his father’s death to succeed to 
the throne, after flying some thousand miles before the 
royal forces, found a safe asylum in Orissa. From its 
safe network of rivers he sallied forth, exactly as the 
Afghan chiefs had done before him, on Bengal. His 
army swelled after each petty victory ; and although the 
European factories faithfully adhered to the Emperor, 
the rebel managed to get together some artillery under 
vagabond Christians, which enabled him to hold im¬ 
portant cities of the Province. Secure of a retreat into 
the almost impenetrable delta of Orissa, the young 
Prince willingly accepted great risks, and accordingly 
won unexpected victories. In the end he slew the Im¬ 
perial Governor, and from 1622 to 1624 64 ruled Bengal 
in the teeth of his father the Emperors armies. The 
last-named year witnessed his defeat. 5 Fie fell back 
upon Orissa; and after placing that Province between 
him and the Imperial troops, wrote a penitential letter 
to his father, and was forgiven. 

Seventy years elapsed before Orissa again emerges 
in the history of the Empire. In 1695, the head of the 

61 JaMngir. 62 Kutb-ud-dm. 

(53 Ibr&him KMn, who married a sister of Nur Jahdn. 

61 Or perhaps 1625 ; authorities differ. 
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Afghan clan gathered together the remnants of his race 
still scattered throughout the Province, joined his forces 
with those of a disaffected Bengal chief, and raised the 
standard of revolt against the Empire. 65 During the 
three years’ war which followed, the base of operations 
of the Imperial armies was Dacca, in the network of the 
Gangetic rivers; that of the rebel troops was Orissa, the 
delta of the Mahanadi. The intermediate country formed 
the arena on which Afghdn valour and want of wisdom 
displayed themselves for the last time to the Indian 
world. The European Settlements again proved loyal 
to the Delhi Emperor; and to this war, the Dutch, French, 
and English owed the permission to fortify the factories, 
which afterwards overturned the Imperial throne. 

Two romantic episodes rescue this struggle from the 
oblivion to which I, in general, consign the dreary hosti¬ 
lities that have hitherto made up Indian history. At the 
siege of the capital of Bardwdn District, when all hope 
of relief had departed, the ladies of the Hindu Raja’s 
family resolved with one consent to prefer death to the 
mercies of a rebel. The Rdjd himself, whose descendant 
of the sixth generation now enjoys the principality as one 
of the great subjects of the British Crown, had fallen in 
battle outside the walls. While the rebels poured into 
the city, the whole ladies of the palace took poison, and 
the conquerors broke into their apartments only to find 
them dead. On one, however, the poison had not acted, 
and she was reserved for the rebel chief. But no arts 
could persuade the noble Hindu girl to receive such a 
lover. The enraged rebel at last substituted force for 
entreaty, on which the Princess drew a knife from her 

65 Rahfm KMn was the name of the Orissa Afghan chief; Subhd Sinh, 
a Bardw^n Zamind£r, that of the rebel Bengal leader. 
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othes, stabbed the ruffian to the heart, and then plunged 
it in her own. The Bardwdn M ahd raj as still commemo¬ 
rate these heroic ladies by a graceful domestic ritual each 
succeeding spring. 68 

So perished the Bengal chief of the rebels. On his 
death the insurgent army raised the Orissa Afghan leader 
to the sole command, and he assumed the royal title. 
This last representative of a conquering race has left 
behind a story of a nobler sort than that by which the 
name of the Bengal chief survives. He tried to strengthen 
his party by diplomacy not less than by valour. But a 
great fief-holder of the Empire, near Murshiddbdd, threw 
back his overtures with scorn, calmly saying, ‘ that being 
an officer in His Majesty’s service, and a faithful subject, 
his duty and his inclination alike forbade him to espouse 
such a cause.’ The Afghdn swooped down upon the 
loyal feudatory with a column of horse; and as such 
struggles were constantly decided by single combat 
between the leaders, a nephew of the attacked chief rode 
out and challenged any warrior of the Afghdn army. 
No single horseman responded, and the Orissa Afghans 
basely closed round the youth and cut him to pieces. 
Forthwith the loyal fief-holder, in rage and indignation, 
‘ although only dressed in a single vest of fine muslin, 
and without waiting to put on his helmet, vaulted on. his 
horse, and galloped to the field.’ Such a challenge the 
Afghdn chief could not refuse, and in the duel which 
followed the Imperial officer's sword shivered into pieces 
against the Afghdn helmet. The loyal chief, seeing 
nothing but death before him, hurled the hilt of his 


66 I obtained this account in conversations with His Highness the pre¬ 
sent Mah&rajd, to whom i would also acknowledge my obligation for several 
important letters, Sanads, and family documents. 
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weapon into the rebel’s face. This last act of despair 
almost gave him the victory. The Afghdn fell stunned 
from his horse; and his opponent, leaping to the ground, 
plunged his dagger at the Orissa leader’s throat. But 
the helmet chain warded oft the first blow, and before a 
second could be given the combatants were encircled by 
the Afghdn troopers, and a thousand scimitars pierced 
the breast of the loyal chief. 

The Orissa Afghdns now advanced northwards 
through all Bengal, sacking cities and firing villages as 
they went. No one dared to tell the disastrous tidings 
at Delhi, and the Emperor first learned from a news¬ 
paper that his fairest Province had been wrested from 
the Empire. He despatched in hot haste against the 
rebels a soldier of fortune, whose very name, Strong- 
fist, 67 bears witness to the troubles then gathering round 
the Mughul Dynasty. After another year of confused 
fighting, during which the rebel leader enjoyed the pomp 
and the cares of sovereignty, the insurgents were utterly 
defeated (1698), and the Orissa Afghdns disappear for 
ever from history. 

But Orissa still remained a source of weakness 
rather than of strength to the Empire. The politic 
Governor who ruled' Bengal from 1704 to 1725, in 
despair of being able to get in its revenues by civil 
administrators, made it over to soldiers of fortune, who 
collected the land-tax at the spear-point, and kept back 
as much of it as they dared from their distant master. 
As the latter strengthened his power, however, he sent 
his son-in-law 68 to govern Orissa, 1706, and annexed the 

07 Zabar-dast KMn. 

08 Shujd-xid-dfri Muhammad Khin. The first plan of making over 
Orissa as military fiefs was carried out by Murshid KuU KMn in 1701, as 
Diwin of Bengal. He became sole Governor of the Province in 1704. 
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northern part 09 of the Province to Bengal. But he did 
not venture to subject it to the rigid revenue system 
which he enforced in the latter country, and Orissa seems 
to have been justly and leniently managed under his son- 
in-law till 1724. This politic chief tried to deprive the 
Province of its traditional character as an asylum for 
revolt by breaking through its isolation. He estab¬ 
lished a post twice a day to his father-in-law's capital 
at Murshidabdd, and on the death of that Prince took 
advantage the improved means of communication 
to ride off to Bengal with a column of Orissa Horse, 
with which he peaceably seized the Government of both 
Provinces. 

Five years afterwards, 1729-30, I find the Orissa 
mercenaries employed to subdue the northern Province 
of Behar ; and on* the appointment of a new Governor 70 
of Bengal, 1740, the Orissa soldiery rose in arms to sup¬ 
port the family of their late leader. In short, the new 
Bengal Governor again found an Orissa insurrection on 
his hands in the first year of his rule, and the Province 
maintained its old reputation as an intolerable incubus 
on the Empire. By this time the final calamities were 
closing round the Mughul Dynasty. In 1742 the Mar- 
hattas came down upon Bengal, and found Orissa an 
admirable basis for their annual inroads, exactly as the 
Afghdns had for their revolts. Nine years later, 1751, 
the Governor of Bengal gladly bought them off by making 
over to them the chronically rebellious Province. He 
flattered himself that he lost nothing by ridding himself 
of a territory that had proved from time immemorial a 
festering sore in the side of the Empire, and grudged 

69 Midnapur District. Stewart’s Hist. Beng. 232. 

70 AH Vardf Khdn. 
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much more the petty tribute of £*120,000 a year which 
he had to pay the Marhattds for Bengal. 71 

The treaty of 1751, which severed Orissa from the 
Mughul Empire, nominally preserved the dignity of the 
Emperor, and appointed an Afghan chief to govern in 
his name. But although the Commissions still bore the 
Imperial seal, the Imperial Deputy collected the Land 
Tax with Marhattd Troopers, and made over ,£40,000 
a year (practically all the revenue he could collect) to the 
Marhattd Prince. In a very short time this last pageant 
of dependence upon the Empire disappeared. The 
Afghdn Deputy was assassinated, and his successor 
speedily found himself unable to carry on even the ap¬ 
pearance of a Government. The ancient feudal organi¬ 
zation among the peasantry and native chiefs, although 
long since powerless for purposes of useful defence, still 
availed for harassing resistance. In 1755—56 the nominal 
Deputy of the Mughul Emperor could not wring even 
the stipulated Marhattd-tribute of £"40,000 a year out of 
the Province, and begged to be released from his office. 

71 The Abstract of the Treaty, as given by Major.Stewart, runs thus :— 

* 1. That Mfr Habib (an Orissa ally of the Marhattds) should be con' 
sidered as the deputy of the Nawdb ; that he should receive orders to appro¬ 
priate the revenues of Orissa to the payment of the arrears due to the troops 
of Rdjd Raghuji Bhonsld ; and that over and above the said assignment, the 
sum of twelve lakhs of rupees should be paid to the said Rdjd’s agents 
yearly, on condition that the Marhattds should not again set foot in His 
Highness the Bengal Governor's territories.’ 

i 2. That the river Subanrekhd, which runs by Balasor, should be con¬ 
sidered as the boundary between the two dominions ; and that the Marhattds 
should never cross that river, nor even set foot in its waters.' 

The text of the abstract gives the word Sundmukhf, probably by mis¬ 
take for Subanrekhd. The latter runs by Jaleswar, a little north of Balasor. 
The only river which runs past Balasor itself is the Burdbalang. Another 
abstract of the treaty is given by Stirling, As. Res. xv. p. 298, fixing the 
limits of the ceded country between the Fiscal Division of Patdspur and 
Mdlud on the Chilkd. See also Duffs Hist. Marhattds, ii. 39, 54 (Bombay 
ed. 1863); Orme’s Indostan, ii. 44 (Madras ed. 1861). 




HOW THE MUSALMANS LOST IT. 

few months later (1757) a Marhattd obtained the un¬ 
disguised Governorship, 72 and from that date till 1803 
Orissa remained a Marhatta Province. 

In the same year Clive fought the battle of Plassey, 
and wrested the adjoining Province of Bengal from the 
Delhi throne. The Mughuls lost Orissa only when they 
had ceased to be worthy of holding it. Akbar’s two 
Hindu generals, in the sixteenth century, established a 
system of Civil Government upon the wreck of the 
Native Dynasties. Their wisdom and policy gave the 
unhappy Province a hundred years almost of rest 
(1590-1695 a.d.) ; but from the end of this period the 
feebleness of the Delhi Court, and the venality and 
perfidy of its servants in Bengal, obliterate every trace 
of Civil administration in Orissa. A greedy and gene¬ 
rally a disloyal Deputy wrung from it an uncertain 
revenue, in the name of the Emperor, but for his own 
behoof. The wretched peasantry, ground down beneath 
a military occupation, had no appeal to any superior 
power which had an interest in preserving them from 
destruction. A rapid succession of rude soldiers harried 
the Province, and got together as much plunder as their 
brief tenure of office allowed them. Of the infamies 
that were perpetrated in his name, the distant Emperor 
knew nothing. Even the military disorders which had 
their permanent root in Orissa, and which from time to 
time threatened the whole of Bengal, seldom reached 
his ears. The Musalmdn bigot on the Peacock Throne 
heard of the greatest of these revolts only when the 
rebel army had conquered half Bengal, and even then 
he was left to learn it from a chance paragraph in a 
newspaper. If ever the time comes when the British 

72 Orme, 274, Madras ed, 1861. As. Res. xv. 209. 
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Government fears to listen to the truth, or when its 
servants hesitate to speak out unwelcome facts, the 
period will have arrived for those who hold Indian stock 
to sell out at any sacrifice. 

But wretched as the state of Orissa had been under 
the Mughuls, a half century of deeper misery remained for 
it under the Marhattds. The memory of these fifty years 
haunted the whole population like a nightmare, long after 
it passed under British rule. One of our earliest Com¬ 
missioners gathered together the oral and manuscript 
records of the period ; and the result is a scene of ex¬ 
tortion, desolation, and rapine, which even at this distance 
cannot be read without indignation and horror. 7 ' I 
refrain from reproducing details which disgust without 
instructing. His opening sentence contains the argu¬ 
ment of the whole : ‘ The Administration of the Mar¬ 
hattds in this, as in every other part of their foreign 
conquests, was fatal to the welfare of the people and 
the prosperity of the country; and exhibits a picture of 
misrule, anarchy, weakness, rapacity, and violence com¬ 
bined, which makes one wonder how society can have 
kept together under so calamitous a tyranny.’ 

The Marhattd Prince had his capital or standing 
camp at Nagpur, in Central India, and waged incessant 
war upon his neighbours. His Deputies, who were con¬ 
stantly changed and imprisoned on their recall, struggled 
to wring out of Orissa—the only peaceful Province oi 
his kingdom—a sufficiency to supply the military neces¬ 
sities of their master. Whoever had money was the 
natural enemy of the State. The ancient Royal House 
was first plundered. The Marhattd Deputy doubled 
the tribute at which the Musalmdns had confirmed 
73 Mr. Stirling’s Account in As. Res. xv. 299-305, quarto. 
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for ever in his estates. Instead of ,£90,000 a year,' 
the Marhatta demanded £"180,000; 74 and as his whole 
revenue (public and private) was only £200,000, even 
the Marhatta cavalry failed to make good this extortion. 
All the offices connected with raising the revenue were 
sold to the highest bidder at the Marhattd Court in 
Central. India, six hundred miles off. Every Deputy who 
came to Orissa had ruined himself in order to buy his 
appointment, and he well knew that the time allowed him 
for rebuilding his fortunes would be but short. From 
the hereditary Orissa Prince he managed to wring about 
£130,000 a year; the smaller proprietors he ousted 
without mercy from their lands ; and he laid heavy 
burdens upon the pilgrims of Jagannath. 73 By degrees 
these atrocities began to work their own cure. The 
peasant militia of Orissa, strong in their network of 
rivers, defied the Marhattd troops ; and the collection of 
the revenue in the hilly frontier simply reduced itself to 
an annual campaign, ‘ in which, to say nothing of the 
expenditure of blood and treasure, the Marhattas were 
nearly as often worsted as successful.’ 76 

I have most carefully examined the records of this 
period, but I can detect absolutely no trace of anything 
like a Civil Administration. The Marhattd cavalry 
harried the country at stated periods each year, and 
departed with the spoil. The village communes alone 
stand out above the stormy waste of waters, and their 
internal organization formed the only sort of Civil 
Government during the forty years which preceded our 
accession. This organization I have described in Chap- 



74 Mackenzie MSS. Bengal As. Society’s Library, vol. xv. (unpaged); 
and MS. materials collected by me in Orissa. 

75 Vide ante> Chap. ill. 76 As. Res. xv. 302. 
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., an’d shall again refer to in the following pages. 
Each village had its semi-hereditary, semi-elective heads, 
who ruled the hamlet and represented it to the Mar- 
hattd receiver. When the extortions of the latter passed 
all bounds, the village temporized till it could get its 
head-men out of his clutches, and then the whole com¬ 
munity decamped with its cattle into the jungle. Fixed 
property did not exist, and the peasantry soon learned 
the powerlessness of cavalry amid morasses and forests. 
The few landholders who had houses worth burning, 
belted them round with dense thickets of bamboos. A 
winding narrow passage afforded the sole means of 
approach, and these jungles formed secure fortifications 
against invaders who would only fight on horseback. 
Such greenwood defences survive to this day. Once 
in the Tributary States, 77 being struck by the close over¬ 
grown site of a chieftain’s fort, an old man explained 
to me that the jungle had been planted to keep off the 
Mafhattd Horse. 

But though the swamps and forests yielded an 
asylum from the Marhatta spearmen, the peasantry 
could not fly from the consequences of their own flight. 
The Province lay untilled, and any failure of the un¬ 
paralleled bounty of nature, which each Autumn turns the 
Delta into a sheet of rice, produced a famine. Within 
seven years two terrible scarcities afflicted Orissa. We 
know what happened in 1866, when rice rose to three¬ 
pence per pound, and three-quarters of a million of men 
perished within six months, in spite of every effort of 
Government. What, then, must have been the misery 
of the people in 1770, when silver had three times its 
present purchasing power, and yet rice rose to sixpence 

77 In Athgarh. 
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per pound? The natural scarcity in Orissa was at 
least six times as great; and instead of being mitigated, 
as in 1866, by State importations and relief depdts, it was 
intensified by a mutiny of foreign troops. While the 
people were dying by hundreds of thousands on every 
roadside, the Marhatta soldiery threw off the last vestige 
of control, and for many months ranged like wild beasts 
across the country. Seven years afterwards, 1777, an¬ 
other great famine ensued; and as the Marhattd power 
at Nagpur decayed, each party into which it split sepa¬ 
rately harried and plundered the Province. 78 

I willingly close a chapter in which each successive 
paragraph would have to disclose a deeper abyss of 
human misery. Our early Commissioner, with the re¬ 
sults of those fifty years of affliction before his eyes, 
might well wonder ‘how society could have kept to¬ 
gether.’ To some of the lasting effects of Marhatta 
misrule, such as depopulation and the most revolting 
form of slavery, I shall reluctantly have to return, in un¬ 
folding the state of the Province when it passed under 
British Rule. 


78 The turbulence and unrest of the Marhattd soldiery in Orissa broke 
out in constant raids against the adjoining Districts, and have left memorials 
alike to the north and to the south. Mr. Bayley’s memorandum on Midna- 
pur, dated 7th January 1852, p. 100, etc.; Proceedings of Government, 
Persian Department, December 17,1764. In the Government Records of those 
days, the Marhattds constantly appear as ‘ plundering/ One instance will 
suffice. ‘ Three months the Marhattds have remained here/ wrote the Rdjd 
of Bardwdn to Government, 4 plundering and laying waste the whole country ; 
now, thank God, they are all gone, but the inhabitants have not yet re¬ 
turned/ Progs. Persian Dept., August 1760. Sel. Unpublished Records, 
by the Rev. J. Long, Calc. 1869, No. 491. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE ENGLISH AS SETTLERS AND GOVERNORS IN ORISSA, 


HTHE ecclesiastical annalists complain that no mate- 
rials exist for the history of Innocent Vi., ‘ the 
most powerful and most prudent of the Avignonese 
Pontiffs.’ 1 The other Popes who disgraced the Tiara, 
and stained the chair of St. Peter with blood, have left 
behind them ample records to attest the miseries which 
they inflicted on mankind. But in the correspondence 


decisions ot tne Ecclesiastical Courts, from tne ab¬ 
sence of the materials for history, the Church Annalists 
have rightly inferred the peaceful and prosperous 
character of his rule. In the last chapter I have ex¬ 
hibited the stirring series of events and revolutions which 
took place in Orissa under its Muhammadan and Mar- 
hattd conquerors. But no sooner did the Province pass 
under British sway in 1803, than the materials, hitherto 
so abundant, suddenly cease, and the history of Orissa 
comes to an end. Conflicts with external enemies be- 
1 Milman, Hist. Latin Christianity, vol. viii. p. 12, ed. 1867. 
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me a thing of the past; invasions and military occupa¬ 
tions fade from the memory of the people ; a single local 
rising is the only warlike event I have to narrate; and 
the Province which, during four centuries, had formed 
the traditional asylum of revolt, has lapsed into the 
most peaceful part of the British Empire. 

I ruO to our national character, we settled in Orissa 
as merchants long before we made our appearance as 


rulers. Our earliest factory in Bengal lay within its 
boundaries ; but even this factory does not represent the 
first connection of Orissa with a European Power. In 
1498 the Portuguese arrived in India via the Cape, and 
during the next sixteen years established themselves on 
the Madras coast. The natives, alarmed by their grow¬ 
ing importance, fell upon their principal fort, temporarily 
expelled the foreigners, and about 1514 a.d. pushed them 
northward to the mouth of the Subanrekhd in Orissa. 2 
Here they founded a fugitive colony at the town of 
Pippli, now a ruined and silt-locked village, about ten 
miles up the river, but then a fine harbour commanding 
a free approach from the sea. They did not seem, how¬ 
ever, to gain very much by their new settlement; and 
while the names of the Dutch, French, Danes, and 
English still live in the mouths of the people, that of the 
Portuguese has utterly disappeared. 

From a letter written by our servants, dated Patna, 
1620, the Portuguese appear as still in possession of 
Pippli at that date. But they had during the previous 
fifteen years made themselves very unpopular with the 
Mughul Governor of Bengal. On the other side of the 
Bay, in their great settlement at Chittagong, their bigotry 


2 Travels of Sebastien Manrique Murray’s Asiatic Discoveries, voi. ii. 
p. 99, ed. 1820. 
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had provoked a Musalrnan. persecution, which ended in 
their defying the Mughul Government, and establishing 
themselves as an independent piratical power in Eastern 
Bengal. They blockaded the mouths of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra, and invaded Bengal with a host of 
Arakanese savages, whose devastations compelled the 
Musulmdn Governor to fix his capital in the heart of the 
Delta, so as to be nearer the seat of the war. 3 4 In 1621, 
the Portuguese at Hugh refused artillery to the Prince who 
reached the Delhi throne six years later. Accordingly, 
in 1632 the Imperial troops sacked the refractory city, 
slew a thousand of the foreigners, and drove off other four 
thousand as slaves. The new Emperor could not forget 
their refusal to help him when a rebel Prince; and in 
1634 he established ourselves on the ruins of the ancient 
Portuguese settlement at Pippli, in the north of Orissa.' 1 
Two years afterwards, an English surgeon 3 had the good 
fortune to cure a daughter of the Emperor whose clothes 
had caught fire, and in 164c he successfully treated one 
of the ladies of the Bengal Viceroy’^ zandnd. When 
asked to name his own reward, the patriotic doctor said he 
wished nothing for himself, but begged that his country 
men might be allowed a maritime settlement in Bengal. 
The public-spirited surgeon died before he could even 
receive the thanks of his masters, but not before the 
Imperial commissions had been made out granting the 

3 A.D. 1607-1609. Musalrndn capital changed from Rdjmahal in Western 
to Dacca in Eastern Bengal. 

4 Joannes de Laet, de Imperio Magni Mongolis, bears witness to the 
Portuguese at Pippli (Philip-patam) m 1631. Mr. Lethbridge, the able 
editor of that work, says that an interesting account of this port is to be 
found among the Dutch archives, transferred in 1853 from Chinsura to the 
Hague. 

0 Mr. Gabriel Boughton, of the ship Hopewell . 
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glish a land factory at Huglx, and a maritime settle¬ 
ment at Balasor. 

These two Orissa harbours—Pippli, founded in 1635, 
and Balasor, founded in 1642®—formed the basis of our 
future greatness in Bengal. Two other European nations, 
not less enterprising than ourselves, had appeared in that 
Province before us, and managed to monopolize the best 
sites for trade. The Portuguese had fortified themselves 
in the royal port of Hugh, and their fleets commanded 
the whole seaboard from Chittagong to Orissa (a.d. 
1517-1615). The Dutch had joined with the native 
powers to put down the Portuguese, established them¬ 
selves on the ruins of the eastern settlements of that 
nation (1615)-, and effected an entrance into Bengal (1625). 
But the very advantages of the Dutch and Portuguese 
settlements proved their ruin. They found themselves 
involved in the incessant struggles and revolutions which 
afflicted Bengal, long before they were strong enough to 
take part with safety in so great a game. The Delhi 
Emperor viewed with well-grounded suspicion the estab¬ 
lishment of an Imperiuni in hnperio in the Gangetic 
valley. After harassing the settlers with exactions and 
ignominies of various sorts, he decided that no European 
ship should enter any of the Bengal rivers; and when our 
patriotic surgeon extorted from him a great maritime 
settlement for the English, he fixed it outside, on the 
Orissa coast. There we obscurely grew strong, remote 
from the great events in Mughul history, and generally 
able to hold our own amid the troubles which on a smaller 
scale afflicted that Province. 

Our two land factories at Hugh and Patna, to which 
no English ship might penetrate, suffered the oppressions 

0 Wheeler’s Madras, from the Official Records, i. 32, footnote. 
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and misfortunes incident to Asiatic misrule, and from 
which our Orissa harbours escaped. Between 1664 and 
1677 the difficulties of our position on the Hugh led to 
our establishment of what we called Pilot-boats, a sort of 
furtive fleet for running the blockade of the Bengal rivers. 
Our vexations nevertheless continued so great, that in 
1 677-78 we threatened to withdraw from Bengal alto¬ 
gether. What between the ignominious poll-tax on us as 
infidels, and tolls, bribes, transit duties, and forced presents 
of guns and horses, the English factors on the Ganges 
led a life of peril and contumely which our Orissa settle ¬ 
ments knew nothing of. Till 1680, the latter remained 
the sole harbours which English ships dared to frequent; 
and although in that year we got an Imperial grant 
allowing our vessels to enter the Ganges, and saluted it 
with 300 guns, the new privilege proved at first only 
a source of new difficulties. 

Meanwhile the Orissa Settlements continued to 
flourish. Silver had still six times the purchasing power 
which it has now, and the Orissa factors bought up at the 
lowest prices for ready money the fine muslins of Cattack. 
The troubles of the times made it prudent to concentrate 
their forces, and the silting up of the Subanrekha led to 
the transfer of the original factory at Pippli to the head 
establishment at Balasor. Here we fortified ourselves in 
a strong position, defended by the river on one side, 
and by a precipitous channel which we deepened into 
a natural moat, almost the whole way round the other 
three. We mounted guns on the ramparts, an armed 
sloop or two lay off in the river, and our merchant-fleet 
bristline with cannon commanded the Balasor Roads six- 
teen miles down. Afghdn and Mughul worried each 
other without let or hindrance on our part. Every year 
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our factors made their advances in good English silver, 
and got together an ‘ Investment’ in country goods. 
High profits covered the losses which the marauding sol¬ 
diery now and then inflicted on us, when they burned a 
weaving village which had got an advance from the 
factory, or speared a few hundred artisans working at 
our expense. Indeed, the universal misery of the Pro¬ 
vince rather strengthened our hands. The only safe 
place for quiet people was the English factory. Industry 
and commerce gathered themselves together around it, 
and manufacturing hamlets nestled within the shadow of 
its walls. We were always ready to bear a good deal 
rather than to take the risks of war, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, we were courted rather than attacked. Amid the 
constant flux and reflux of parties and warring races in 
Orissa, the English factory, with its guns on the ramparts, 
sto’od forth as the one permanent power. When no fair 
concession would satisfy a belligerent chief, our factors 
loaded their cannon, lit their matches, and told him to 
come on. 

1 'he English in Orissa could not, however, escape 
the disasters which involved their countrymen through¬ 
out all India during the last years of the seventeenth 
century. In 1685, our Bengal servants, driven to ex¬ 
tremity by the oppression of the Mughul Governors, 
threw down the gauntlet The Company fitted out two 
fleets, one to capture the Mughul ships trading from 
Surat, the other, with six hundred regular troops on 
board, to wage war by sea and land upon Bengal. 7 Of 
the latter, Job Charnock, who twelve years afterwards 
founded Calcutta, took the command. But his flotilla 
did not prosper, and he was forced to take shelter on a 

7 Orme, ii. p. 11. 
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malarious island at the mouth of the Hugh'. 8 After a 
treaty, which would have condemned the English to the 
fever-stricken swamps 9 amid which that river merges 
into the sea, but which we broke within three months 
after we had made it, the war was renewed (1688). 
This time Captain Heath commanded; and after in vain 
negotiating for a fortified factory on the present site of 
Calcutta, 10 to secure the Company’s trade ‘from the 
villanies of every petty Governor,’ 11 he determined to 
quit Bengal altogether. He accordingly embarked all 
the Company’s servants and goods from their ‘ fenceless 
factories,’ sailed down the Hugh', and anchored in the 
Balasor Roads. Here the Musalmdn Governor gave 
some trouble, and seized two of ‘ the English gentlemen ’ 
of the local factory. Captain Heath improved the brief 
period which he allowed for a negotiation with this 
magnate, by capturing two French ships that happened 
to arrive in the Roads. He then landed his troops, dis¬ 
lodged the Musalmdns from their outposts, and finally 
drove them from their 1 grand bulwark,’ which had only 
‘ about half a dozen great guns, disorderly placed and 
unskilfully levelled.’ 12 In short, our English sailors be¬ 
haved as they always have behaved in front of an enemy. 
The Musalmdn Governor soon had enough of them, and 
very gladly accepted a new treaty which the Viceroy of 
Bengal had just signed. 

8 Injili. 

9 At Ulabarid on the Huglf, then a part of Orissa, and now the port at 
which the Orissa Canals debouch upon the Gangetic Delta, 

10 Then called Sutd-nati. 

11 Letter signed William Heath, dated 6 Aboard the Resolution / nth 
October 1688. 

12 Captain Heath's Log-book, dated 29th November 1688; quoted from 
the East India and Colonial Magazine by the Englishman’s Weekly 
Journal\ Calcutta, April 22, 1871. 
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From this time forward, the English factory had 
little to fear from the Muhammadan Governors of Orissa. 
It pursued its speculations unconcerned amid the wreck 
of the Mughul Empire, calmly storing up its merchandise 
behind its cannon-mounted parapets. Nevertheless it 
declined in importance, as its younger rival on the Elugli 
gradually grew out of a cluster of mud-huts into the 
metropolis of India. Nature also, and the bar-building 
ocean, declared against it. Throughout the seventeenth 
century, the influences which throw up banks across the 
mouth of the Orissa rivers went on steadily with their 
work. Our earliest port on the Subanrekhd, a little to 
the north of Balasor, had early been ruined by this cause. 
The time of desolation was now rapidly approaching for 
Balasor itself, and a traveller in 1708 found the river 
blockaded by * a very dangerous bar, sufficiently well 
known by the many wrecks and losses made by it’ 13 
Even then, however, the approach remained much better 
than it is now. During the next century the river and 
the sea threw up several miles of new land, and the town, 
which in 1708 was only four miles as the crow flies from 
the shore, is now seven. Indeed, all the Orissa channels 
have deteriorated since then, and the same traveller 
mentions a fine estuary of the Cattack River with 42 
feet of water on the bar at spring tides, which has now 
completely silted up. 14 

Nevertheless Balasor still continued to flourish. 
The troubles of the times made us abandon our old 
factory at Cattack, the inland capital of the Province; 
and Balasor thus monopolized the whole trade of Orissa. 
This, too, in spite of the fact that goods sold at sixty per 

13 Hamilton’s East Indies from 1688 to 1723, vol. i. p. 393, ed. 1727, 

u Hamilton’s East Indies, p. 389. 
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cent, cheaper in ('attack market than at Balasor. 15 The 
truth is, that it had ceased to be safe for European mer¬ 
chants to trade anywhere beyond reach of their ships. 
We have seen how in 1688 our Admiral had resolved to 
quit Bengal for ever, shipped our servants and goods 
from the Hugh factories, and stood out to sea. The 
Orissa factories, as they declined in importance, were in 
even a more hazardous state. The great entrepot at Gan- 
jdm, our nearest factory to Balasor down the coast, had a 
Resident, a council, artillery, and troops. Yet even here, 
as late as 1768, the authorities insisted, as their sole hope 
of security, upon an armed vessel being anchored under 
the factory walls, ‘ sufficiently large to ship off our stores 
in the case of an absolute necessity.’ 16 Indeed, a port 
soon proved the only place where a paying trade could 
be carried on at all. However cheap might be the in¬ 
land markets, the tolls and Custom Houses along the 
road made the goods too dear for exportation before 
they reached the coast. Besides the royal officers who 
levied a tax at every few miles, each petty proprietor 
through whose estate the route lay lined the road with 
hungry myrmidons! Thus, in the short journey of 103 
miles between Cattack and Balasor, the tolls atnounted 
in 1708 to thirty-two per cent, of the total value of the 
goods. To the southward the licensed depredators 
ventured on higher flights, and practically anything like 
internal trade was rendered impossible by the incessant- 
black mail along the roads. Thus, the transit duties on 
a shilling’s worth of timber for forty-two miles by road 
in Ganjdm District amounted to is. 4d., or 133 per cent. 
By a river route the extortions were even greater, and 

15 Hamilton’s East Indies, p. 391. 

16 Ganjdm ms. Proceedings, 31st December 1768. G. R. 
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the cost of 8s. worth of timber mounted to 20s. 6d. for 
the same journey by water, and for tolls alone, irre¬ 
spective of the cost of carriage. 1 ' 

Accordingly, while all Orissa lay at the mercy of 
Afghdn, Mughul, and Marhattd banditti, the English 
Factory at Balasor grew into a great seat of maritime 
trade. We easily got ov.er the difficulty of the want of 
a local manufacturing population, by making that city 
the only safe place for peaceful industry in the Province. 
In Ganjdm, the District adjoining Orissa on the south, 
the commanding officer proposed a regular military occu¬ 
pation of every important weaving village. His plan 
broke down, as the country was seventy miles long, and 
of great breadth; but the weavers were concentrated 
into large villages, and there protected while at work 
by the Company’s troops. This system of removing the 
weavers ‘from their old habitations,’ 18 and^ arbitrarily 
fixing them in new centres of industry, opened a door 
for tyranny and forced labour on the part of the Factory. 
But in Orissa proper, the insecurity and distresses of the 
people had reached such a height, that they required no 
pressure to bring them within our fenced weaving vil¬ 
lages. In the last century, peaceful industry in Orissa 
was possible only within range of English cannon, and 
thousands of weaving families flocked to Balasor and 
squatted around our Factory. 

The merchants of other nations also found them¬ 
selves compelled to concentrate their factories within 
reach of their ships. The Balasor citizens still point out 
the site of these ancient seats of trade. The English 


17 MS. Proceedings of Ganjdm Factory, March 1790. G. R. 

18 Ganjdm President's Report to the Governor in Council, 2d July 
1780. G. R. 
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THE OLD FACTORY-HOUSES. 

House, 19 a dilapidated two-storeyed edifice, has passed 
into the hands of Hindus, and the Tulsi plant, sacred 
to Krishna, stands outside the door. The windows of 
the upper storey, with their shrunken shutters and 
jealous iron bars, form the miserable outlets through 
which the ladies of the zandnd peep. In the grounds 
an old mango tree shades a tank utterly grown over 
with slime; the outhouses stand roofless, with half 
their walls tumbled down; and a thatched verandah 
added to the ancient central edifice gives a look of mean 
and squalid decay to the whole. In the Dutch Quarter 20 
nothing remains but two dilapidated monuments to dead 
men, a mango grove, and a weed-choked tank. One 
of the tombstones, a huge rectangular cone, testifies 
that ‘ Michiell Jans Burggraf Vanseven Huison, obiit 23 
November Ao. 1696.’ From the other the inscription 
has fallen out. The Dutch chose a strong place for their 
factory, surrounded by natural moats, and approached 
from the river by the ‘Dutch Channel,’ 21 now silted up. 
The river has long ago writhed itself away from the 
Dutch Quarter, and great rice-fields now stretch be¬ 
tween the site of their Factory and the bank. 

The Danish Settlement 22 was also fortified by a 
natural moat, which connected it. with the river and de¬ 
fended it from land attacks. On the north side the 
industrious merchants had excavated a dock, now a filthy 
slimy hollow, with the black undecked skeleton of a ship 
rotting in it. The French had their Factory a few miles 
below the present town of Balasor, embowered in foliage 
upon the high river-bank. The rivalries and heart- 

19 Ingrezi Kothi. 20 Hollandais-sdhi. 21 Holiandais-ndld. 

23 Dinemdr-dingi; cf. Dinemar-ddngd (Danish-Land), a village near 
the French Settlement of Chandernagor on the Hugh. 
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burnings of these clustering colonies of merchants have 
long since been hushed, and the only monuments that 
bear witness to their existence at Balasor are their tombs. 
The English graveyard 23 shows that, amid all the con¬ 
fusion of the breaking up of the Mughul power in Orissa, 
amid all the miseries and maraudings of the Marhattd 
rule which followed, the armed merchants of Balasor 
married and gave in marriage, had children born into 
the world, and themselves departed out of it, just as 
they do in a quiet English village. Little copper flags 
surmounted many of the tombs; and one of them, with 
the letters H. S. cut on it, bears witness to the faith of 
the sleeper in the Saviour of Men. The dates of the 
tombs begin about 1751, and one cannot help being struck 
by the low average of life which the inscriptions disclose. 
The graves of women lie thickest, the sick children 
having been removed to a village four miles off, on the 
sea-coast, for change of air; stricken parents struggling 
to give the dying little one a last chance. As in most of 
our ancient graveyards in the Delta, the ground has 
silted up so as to cover some of the tombs, and I had to 
dig down for the inscriptions. The monuments have the 
sad and tasteless look of English obituary architecture of 
that day—heavy masonry platforms; crushing mausoleums, 
angular piles of brick, black and weather-stained. No 
trees shade the dismal spot. The deadly dhutura plant, 
with its spiked-ball fruit, alone rears its poisonous 
growth; and a dismal wall of blackish whitewashed brick, 
with the plaster peeling off, shuts in the little colony of 
English, graves. On one side the ever-closed windows 
of a rich Hindu’s zandna peer down upon the scene. 

But the era of armed industry which these graves 

23 In Barabdti, well away from the river and its channels. 
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represent was drawing to a close. As long as the. 
Mughuls or Afghans retained their hold on Orissa, trade 
was possible if protected by cannon. But after these 
races abandoned the Province to M'arhatta misrule in 
1751, our operations became circumscribed within the 
factory walls. Thirty years later the Marhattds de¬ 
manded black mail from the then British Province of 
Bengal, and we found ourselves too weak to venture on 
any bolder policy than conciliation and bribes. 21 But the 
experience of the next twenty years convinced us, that 
if we were ourselves to remain in India, the Marhattas 
must be driven out of Orissa. In this Province they 
had fixed themselves between the British territories of 
Madras and Bengal, and they used their position as a 
stronghold from which to sally out on both. On the 
north-west lay our District of Midnapur, studded with 
English Factories, the chief 26 of which was at Jaleswar, 
just beyond the boundary of modem Orissa. On the 
Commercial Resident of this place devolved the duty of 
holding the British frontier against the Marhattd Horse. 
In i 785 I find him writing urgently for more Sepoys; 
and four years later, a long list of ‘ acts of violence ’ had 
to be submitted to the Governor-General. 26 They de¬ 
vastated the country to the banks of the Huglf itself, 
and a rich tract on that river now teeming with popula- 


24 The Secret Despatch to the Court of Directors, dated 30th April 1781, 
leaves no doubt in my mind that Warren Hastings' ‘ loan' of ^120,000 to 
the Marhattds was really what Philip Francis declares it to be—a bribe. 
Vide Memorandum on Records in the Foreign Department, by the Secre¬ 
tary to the Record Commission, p. 43, fol. 1865. 

26 Vide MS. Archives of the Board of Revenue and Midnapur District; 
E. D. Letters from the Resident at Jaleswar, 14th March 1785, 23d June 1785, 
etc.; B. R. R.; M. R. 

20 Letter to Governor-General enclosing Report of Collector of Mid¬ 
napur, April 1789. B. R. R. 



THE AGE OF ARMED COMMERCE. 


, and then a favourite summer retreat of Warren 
Hastings, had become an absolute waste in t 789. 27 

The hill country which walls in Orissa from the 
north fared even worse. Almost the only records which 
I find of the period are reports of depredations or en¬ 
treaties for troops. 28 Besides the incessant raids on the 
highland chiefs, the Marhattas every now and then or¬ 
ganized regular invasions. The largest of the Hill States 
suffered two such calamities within a few years ,* in the 
first of which the capital was taken, and the Rajd forced to 
fly with his Princess to the wild tribes in the far recesses 
of the hills. These simple people received the royal 
refugees with characteristic hospitality, and ‘by volun¬ 
tary gifts ’ raised a sufficient sum to bribe the Marhattd 
invaders to quit the country. 29 

But the hand of the Marhattds fell heaviest on our 
Settlements to the southward. The long maritime strip 
of the Madras coast, which gave the Native Dynasties of 
Orissa so much trouble, had in the eighteenth century 
become a peaceable English Province. The Governors 
of Madras bore also the title of ‘ President for the Right 
Honourable Company’s affairs on the coast of Coroman¬ 
del and Orissa,’ 30 and practically the principal relations of 
the latter Province continued, as under its native Princes, 
with the southward. A line of Factories ran up the 
coast, and at Ganjdm, just beyond the present southern 
boundary of Orissa, we had a great commercial estab¬ 
lishment governed by a Council and Chief. I have 
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Mr. Bayley’s MS. Memorandum on Midnapur, p. 121. C. R.; 


27 Bfrkul. 

M. R. 

29 JS.d Letters from Collector of Midnapur to Governor-General, and 
replies, dated June, October, November, December 1783, etc. B. R. R. 

29 Memo, on Morbhanj, dated 20th March 1805, para. 7. C. R. 

80 Madras Proceedings, 7th July 1698. Wheeler, i. 336. 
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MARHATTA DEVASTATIONS; GAN/AM 

carefully gone over the Archives of Ganjam, and it is 
impossible to imagine a more complete picture of maraud¬ 
ing misrule than they present. Here was a body of 
English gentlemen doing business on the largest scale, 31 
and requiring a little army to protect their warehouses, 
with ships anchored in the river to carry off them and 
their goods in case of need. Such need might arise at 
any hour. We frequently hear in the Ganjam Records 
of Marhatta hosts from Cattack, ‘ with six thousand 
horse and some foot.’ 32 Reports of an alliance of the 
French with the Marhattds, to utterly root us out of 
the country, from time to time alarmed the. isolated 
English Factory. 33 In August 1780, the President 
announces a force of twenty-five thousand Marhattds 
coming down upon the District. In the following 
November the Proceedings bewail the devastations of 
‘ such a rabble of Marhattds marching through the coun¬ 
try, that even if they were friends they would be very 
dangerous.’ The Resident had more than once to de¬ 
clare that the further existence of the Ganjam Factory 
depended upon what arrangement the ‘gentlemen in 
Bengal’ could make with the Marhatta chiefs. 31 

It may well be supposed that a trade conducted 
under such conditions could yield but small profit. And 
unhappily in Ganjam we had already become great land¬ 
holders, as well as great merchants and manufacturers. 
The main question was not so much how to protect the 
weaving villages as how to get in our rents. The coun- 

n I find £ 13,000 for the single item of ‘advances to the weavers.’ 
Letter to President and Council, 13th March 1790. G. R. 

32 Proceedings, January 12, 1769. G. R. 

33 E.d. 27th February 1770. G. R. 

34 E.d. The Governor in Council, Fort St. George, dated 5th October 
1780. G. R. 
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Twyvras covered with forts, 85 , which, while they servec 
as strongholds against the Marhattds, also supplied a 
defence against our land-bailiffs. These memorials of 
misrule have long ago ceased to be visible in any old 
settled British Province. But in the more recently an¬ 
nexed tracts of Central India they still dot the land¬ 
scape, and the traveller by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway sees them for hundreds of miles along his route. 
Wherever the Marhattds established themselves, such 
strongholds sprung up. They afforded the very sort 
of protection required against rapidly moving bodies of 
horse, and in Ganjdm the peasant drove his cattle within 
their gates with equal celerity on the appearance of the 
Marhatta cavalry or of the English Rent-collector. The 
forts proved very unpleasant things to deal with, and 
the descriptions in the Records show that the Ganjdm 
husbandmen adopted exactly the same style of defences 
against the Marhattds, as the fastnesses still visible in 
Central and Western India. One is described as ‘about 
120 yards square, with towers in the angles, and another 
in the middle of each curtain, except in the east front, 
where there is a large projecting gateway; the walls 
hot under 18 nor above 22 feet in height, and a ditch 
running round three sides, in many parts with deep 
water ; the fourth side defended by a thick wood, which 
runs to within 150 yards of the walls.’ 35 

Civil Government and tax-collecting in a country 
covered with fortresses of this sort, simply resolved itself 
into a military occupation. By means of infinite harry¬ 
ing we managed to collect rather more than half the 
land-tax, and in 1787 only left Rs. 116,775 i* 1 nrrear, out 
of a total demand of Rs. 373,700. Piteous letters from 
35 Proceedings, i6th May 1769, etc. G. R. 


36 Idem. 




GOVERNMENT BY THE SHEAR. 

Ganjdm Resident streamed into the Council Cham¬ 
ber at Madras for more and still more soldiers. But the 
troops themselves formed a source of danger. Valuable 
in enforcing the rents, they themselves mutinied with 
perfect freedom. One letter reports that the native 
grenadiers have shot down their officers as they came on 
the parade ground after dinner, and very little more was 
said about the matter. 87 Every year furnished a list of 
landed proprietors who preferred fighting to paying; with 
bitter laments of ‘ the elopement’ of country gentlemen 
of a weaker sort, who have ‘ fled to the western jungle,’ 
and. are ‘inaccessible to pursuit.’ 38 But the peasantry 
' themselves, with a fort or a jungle always close at hand 
to which they could drive their cattle, proved the most 
incorrigible offenders. The Collector dismisses the most 
frightful atrocities, as mere matters of course, in a few 
words. For example, in 1772 he hears that a certain 
tract is in confusion, ‘ the inhabitants having burned a 
great part of the country, and are determined to destroy 
it.’ 39 But such sangfroid need not be wondered at, when 
the Madras Government had passed a solemn ‘ Resolu¬ 
tion for extirpating all such as required force to compel 
them to make their payments,’-—a Resolution which the 
Ganjdm Collector blandly regretted that he could not 
carry out, as the proprietors ‘ have ever been accus¬ 
tomed to pay with an army at their gates.’ 10 

Nothing could be more characteristic of our national 
love of order than the persistent efforts which this little 
beleaguered Settlement of Englishmen made to maintain 
the appearance of a Civil Government. They held their 

37 Proceedings, 4th October 1780. G. R. 

38 Proceedings, 13th February 1780, etc. G. R. 

Proceedings, 20th February 1772. G. R. 

40 Proceedings, 31st December 1769. G. R. 
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fj CIVIL RULE AMID CHRONIC WAR. 

iris, heard causes, and gave criminals the benefit of a 
legal trial, with the whole country around them in revolt, 
and the Marhattd horse picketed under their walls. We 
hear of murderers labouring * in irons’ 41 on the roads. 
The manifold entanglements amid which these mer¬ 
chants militant administered the civil law in a country 
in a chronic state of war, strike with amazement an Indian 
magistrate of the present day. False swearing seems to 
have been an essential part in every case. In a civil 
suit we hear of ‘ a falce (sic) note, and ten falce wit¬ 
nesses to sign it.’ The Judicial Records exhibit leading 
questions of the most glaring sort from tire Bench, with 
no cross-examination of the witnesses. One prisoner on 
trial for murder declared that his accuser had been 
‘ suborned by a bribe of thirty-six hundredweight of un¬ 
husked rice; but let him prove it,’ he exclaimed, with an 
air of injured innocence, ‘ by putting his hand in boiling 
oil.’ 42 I do not know how far the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere of corruption infected the ‘ gentlemen of the 
Factory;’ but I certainly find the following item in the 
accounts : —‘ Paid a Brahman woman for swearing evi ¬ 
dences by order of the Committee, ios.’ 43 

But even this faint shadow of Civil Government 
became impossible in the climax of misrule, amid which 
the Marhattd supremacy in Orissa received its death¬ 
blow. Into the great series of events which then took 
place in Central India, and which led to the first con¬ 
spicuous triumphs in the Duke of Wellington’s career, I 
must not enter. The Treaty of Bassein had in 1802 
crippled the Marhattd power. But only for a moment. 

41 Proceedings, March 1790. G. R. 

42 Proceedings, 25th January 1790. G. R. 

43 Account Book, under date 26th February 1789, G. R. 





THE CLIMAX OF MISRULE (1803). 


The following year brought into the field against us a 
great native coalition, which the battles of Assaye, 
Argdon, and Delhi scarcely sufficed to break up. Of 
these disorders the Orissa Marhattas took advantage to 
burst out in a paroxysm of violence on our Districts. 
They trampled out every vestige of civil rule beneath 
their horses' hoofs, and the supreme hour of British 
Rule in that part of India seemed to have arrived. Our 
native troops made common cause with the marauders. 
In Ganjdm, for example, the local battalion, or ‘ Revenue 
Corps,’ 44 which we had organized for the purpose of 
collecting the land-tax, and which had hitherto, in a 
rough sort of manner, discharged this function, now / 
broke out in open revolt. After infinite disturbances, 
they were disbanded in 1803, and the Collector plainly 
informed the Madras Government that he could not ‘ de¬ 
clare the Revenue certain without some regular troops.’ i: ‘ 
One course alone remained. As long as the Mar- 
hattfis held their position in the Mahanadi delta, and 
could sally forth on plundering expeditions secure of a 
retreat amid its network of rivers, our dominion in the 
Districts, alike to the north and to the south, hung 
by a hair. Accordingly, in 1803, Lord Wellesley re¬ 
solved to root out once and for ever the Marhattas from 
Orissa. On two separate occasions 46 detachments of 
our troops had passed through that Province, and our 
generals possessed a detailed account of the route. 47 
The Province had sunk into such absolute desolation 

44 The Sibandis. A corps bearing the same name still protects, or rather 
infests, the Portuguese Settlements in Western India. 

45 Proceedings of October, November, and December 1802 ; also of 
January and February 1803. G. R. 

48 In 1781 and 1790. 

47 From J. Greenwell, Esq., to the Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Gover¬ 
nor-General, etc., dated 30th November 1780. P. R. 



WE PREPARE FOR WAR (i803). 5$^ 

Under the Marhatta Rule, that except at the two capitals, 
Puri and Cattack, there was ‘ not another place sufficient 
to furnish even a single battalion with provisions.’ 48 For 
forty miles not a single hamlet had been -left, and our 
officers reported that everything, even to the firewood, 
would have to be brought from Ganjdm. Accordingly, 
in July 1803 came the first of a long series of urgent 
letters to the Ganjam authorities, ordering them to collect 
waggons and bullocks, with their drivers, rice, sheep, and 
oxen, not forgetting four hundred litter-bearers for the 
wounded and sick. In a moment our emissaries covered 
the District, with money in their hands and spearmen to 
expedite their bargains. The peasantry, little accus¬ 
tomed to fair dealing from a warlike force, forthwith 
buried their rice stores, and hurried off their flocks to the 
jungle. 49 But ready money soon produced its invariable 
result. The Ganjam Collector had been authorized to 
spend .£30,000, and within five weeks he got together 
the whole provisions required for a field force of 2400 
natives and 600 Europeans during sixty days. 

On September 4, 1803, our troops marched out 
from Ganjam, and, keeping along the shore, halted for 
the night on the desolate sandbanks of Prayagf, the 
frontier village on the Orissa Coast. Next morning the 
little army crossed the boundary, with eight hundred 
bullock-carts of grain, and 145,000 Rupees in the military 
chest. As they marched up the narrow sandy strip 
which separates the Chilka from the sea, one chieftain 
after another came out to greet them. The Marhattas 
had made themselves hated by every class of the people; 


48 From J. Greenwell, Esq., to the Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Gover¬ 
nor-General, etc., dated 30th November 1780. P. R. 

49 Letter to Collector of Vizagapatam, dated 17th August 1803. G. R. 




WE INVADE ORISSA (Sept. 1803 ). 

the petty princes trembled for their lands ; the peasantry 
during two generations had lived in a chronic state of 
flight into the jungle ; and even the priests of Jaganndth 
had learned to detest their Marhattd co-religionists for 
their endless extortions and rapine. 60 A couple of 
cannon and 300 men might have disputed for days the 
dangerous channel through which the Chilka poured 
through the narrow sandy strip into the sea. But in¬ 
stead of an opposing army, our general found only a 
deputation of venerable white-robed Brdhmans, who 
begged that their temple, the religious key to the Pro¬ 
vince, might be placed ‘ under the protection of the 
British.’ 61 The possession of the god had always given 
the dominion of Orissa, and on the 18th September our 
army encamped within the shadow of his walls. The 
four hundred litter-bearers for the wounded gaily stepped 
along with quite empty palanquins. 

But what were the Marhattd Governors about 
during these precious fourteen days ? Though with no 
hope of help from an outraged people, they might at least 
have struck a blow for themselves. Yet day after day 
our troops advanced up the narrow strip and across the 
boiling outlet of the Chilkd, seeing nothing of the enemy 
except a distant whirlwind of dust, and light-armed 
horsemen hovering far in the front. At Puri these out- 
lying clouds consolidated into a Marhattd camp firmly 
posted on the other side of the river which flows past 
that city. They could have chosen no better post for 
making a great defence. During the summer the stream 
dwindled into a chain of marshes and lakes, with inter- 

50 Commissioner’s Letter, dated nth March 1805, etc. O. R. Vide 
ante, Chapter III. p. 123. 

&l Commissioner’s Letter to Board of Revenue on the affairs of Jagan- 
n&th, dated 26th August 1843. O* R* Also, Marquis of Wellesley’s Despatches. 
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of diy land between. But in the rainy season, 
towards the end of which our invasion took place, it 
came down in uncontrollable freshets, with huge floods 
and backwaters, in some places too shallow for boats, in 
others too deep to ford. The pacific proclamations by 
which Lord Wellesley had assured all classes of the 
natives in their rights, could have but small effect with 
the dark masses of foreign Marhatta horse, drawn up on 
the other side of these treacherous waters. They opened 
a sharp fire on our troops, and the time for using the 
four hundred litter-bearers seemed to have arrived. But 
half a century of licence and misrule had left to the 
Marhattds little trace of that unflinching courage which 
a generation before had decided the fate of a hundred 
battles. Their cavalry broke and fled before a few 
whiffs of English grape-shot. We crossed the river, 
driving them out of the wood in which they had en¬ 
trenched themselves. For fifty miles we pushed the 
enemy inland from jungle to jungle, till their horses, 
panic-stricken by constant retreats, learned to fall back as 
a matter of course as soon as the grape began to fly about 
their legs, and tear up the ground on which they stood. 
On the 2cl October we had hastened their movements 
by a night attack on their camp, while they were leisurely 
eating their dinner. As a rule, we husbanded our troops, 
and instead of charging the enemy with men, beat them 
back across the swamps from a convenient distance with 
artillery. But we had to wait for our baggage and guns, 
and another week passed before we reached Cattack 
City, which we entered unopposed—‘ the gates open, 
and all the inhabitants’ houses empty.’ 52 Six days suf- 


52 October 8. We entered the city by L&lbdgh, still the site of the 
Collectorate offices, and the Commissioners residence and deer park. I 
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to build our batteries and extend our approaches 
to the Fort. This stronghold, firmly fixed between two 
branches of the Mahanadf, formed the one difficult forti¬ 
fication in Orissa. Faced with stones, defended by eight 
small towers, surrounded by a high rampart and a deep 
moat, ‘ 20 to 30 paces broad/ and in some places by a 
double ditch, its single weak point was the number of 
hollows in the neighbouring fields, which afforded good 
cover for the besiegers.® 3 At 10 a.m. on the 14th October, 
an English officer blew open one of the small gates, re¬ 
ceiving a wound the same moment in the neck, and a 
storming party dashed into the heart of the fortifications. 
A few moments ended the struggle. The Colonel of the 
attacking party fell with a wound in his leg; two or three 
soldiers were killed ; the Marhattfis leaped the ramparts 
and streamed out of the other gates; about thirty of 
their dead bodies ‘ were carried out in bullock carts to the 
river, where they were eaten by wild beasts and birds 
and the great Province of Orissa, with its 23,907 square 
miles and three million souls, passed under British Rule. 

On the same day, the General, with a member of 
the Civil Service, formed themselves into peaceful ( Com¬ 
missioners for the affairs of Cattack,’ and despatched 
Mr. James blunter to take possession of Puri, and to 
administer it as if it had been an old settled British 
District. 64 Once, and once only, the foreign Marhatta 

take this account from a private letter by one of the soldiers who was with 
our troops—Sergeant Christopher Samuel Plummer. I have to thank the 
Reverend Mr. Buckley, the venerable head of the Cattack Mission, for this 
and several other curious documents. The good Sergeant afterwards be¬ 
came a very zealous member of the Dissenting body at Norwich. I have 
checked and corrected his dates from official documents in the Commis¬ 
sioner’s office, Cattack. 

58 Mackenzie MSS., folio xv. 

54 Commissioner’s Letter, dated 26th October 1843, e l c * 
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Soldiery ventured to turn to bay. A desperate struggle 
with ten. thousand of them took place at Pippli, half-way 
between Cattack. and Puri, in which there was ‘ scarcely 
an officer but what was wounded .’ bo But the four 
hundred litters for the sick seem never to have come 
seriously into play; and so far as my materials show, we 
won this Province, nearly equal in size to Scotland, and 
twenty times more fertile than it, at an outlay of £ 30,000 
sterling, and about fifty men. 

Yet let no man therefore despise the achievement. 
Our whole history in India is a narrative of audacious 
victories, won with a small loss against overwhelming 
odds. Plassey, which gave us Bengal, with its forty 
millions of squls, and potential supremacy throughout the 
whole Indian Empire, cost us seventy-two European 
soldiers. ‘ The siege of the Bastille,’ says Carlyle, 

‘ weighed with which in the. historical balance most other 
sieges, including that of Troy Town, are gossamer, cost, 
as we find, in killed and mortally wounded on the part 
of the besiegers, some eighty-three persons ; on the part 
of the besieged, one poor solitary invalid, shot stone 
dead on the battlements .’ 66 If we won the great Pro¬ 
vince of Orissa with little loss to ourselves, it is because 
we deserved to do so. Had our troops started a month 
earlier or a month later, the four hundred litter-bearers 
for the sick, would have had much heavier ’work. A few 
weeks before, the state of the floods would have rendered 
the country impassable by our artillery, and the malaria 
would have killed off our men like an infected flock of 
sheep. A few weeks later, the dry, flat rice-fields would 
have afforded exactly the sort of fighting ground which 

55 Sergeant Plummer’s ms. Narrative. 

56 French Revolution, i. 164. 
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do A DESOLATE PROVINCE (1804). 

the Marhattd cavalry loved. Their horse would have 
devoured our little body of infantry,, trampling in upon 
it from every point of the compass ; harassing it on the 
march, at its meals, by night and by day, during every 
minute of the twenty-four hours. We chose exactly 
the time which a Collector of an Orissa District, after 
years of acquaintance with the country, would now re¬ 
commend for the advance of a column of infantry against 
masses of cavalry. Our free handed outlay of money 
for provisions and carriage—our carefully collected infor¬ 
mation as to the route—our pacific Proclamations to the 
people—our politic benevolence to Jaggandth and his 
priests—above all, our ceaseless movement forward in 
the face of the Marhattd soldiery, who were as much 
foreigners as ourselves, and more hateful to the natives, 
—in short, every incident of the campaign, merited suc¬ 
cess and obtained it. 

But with the end of the conquest our real troubles 
began. We had got the land, but we could find no 
proprietors to engage for its rental, and no peasantry to 
till its soil. In vain we issued soothing Proclamations; 
the people had been so long accustomed to despair, that 
they did not dare to hope. Practically, during the first 
year any one might till the land who pleased, and our 
final Proclamation had to elaborately provide for the 
non-appearance of the proprietors, and for the desertion 
of many hundreds of villages. 57 The truth is, that at 
the time we took the Province, land had ceased to have 
any value in Orissa, further than the worth of the crop 
which, might at the moment be actually standing on it. 
But a just and settled Government in an Indian Pro- 

67 Commissioner’s Circular, 13th September 1804, with instructions to 
Collectors of 15 th ide?n . C. R. 
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vince raises the price of nothing so quickly as of land. 
No sooner did the proprietors find that they could make 
a visible appearance without being imprisoned and plun¬ 
dered, than claimants sprung up as if by magic from the 
ground ; and the difficulty became not to find landholders 
to engage for the rental, but to decide which among them 
had the right to receive the engagement. Fortunately, 
also, we caught the late Chief Revenue Officer of the 
Marhattas red-handed in enticing the English soldiers to 
desert and betray our counsels. Him we hanged forth¬ 
with, and thereby created a sense of general security 
among all those who had owed anything to our prede¬ 


cessors. 


53 


The permanent difficulty was not to get the pro¬ 
prietors to settle for the rent, but to find a peasantry to 
till the land. In the last chapter I have passed briefly 
over the half century of misery from which in 1803 the 
Province emerged. But I find that I must dwell for a 
moment on one of its most revolting details, in order 
that the reader may rightly understand the difficulties 
which beset our first attempts at Government in Orissa. 
In India, and indeed throughout Asia, slavery forms the 
last-refuge of an utterly crushed and despairing people. 
To the honour of the Hindus be it spoken, that anything 
like the barbarities of our Western Plantations has never 
been known in Hindustan. The slave in the East may 
be oppressed, but a Hindu master never beats him ; the 
jungle yields an unfailing refuge to the miserable, and 
as long as he remains in service he is sure of his daily 
bread. In another volume, indeed, I have pointed out 
how such serfdom may merely represent the last resource 
of labour, when placed by over-population completely at 

58 Sergeant Plummer’s MS. Narrative. 
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the mercy of capital. 59 In Orissa it formed the sole 
refuge of a people who despaired of earning a subsistence 
for themselves. During famines, mothers had been ac¬ 
customed to sell their children for a few pence, and every 
great household in Bengal, English as well as Native, 
had domestics of this class. 60 In Malabar alone they 
numbered 16,574 in 1800, and to this day each of the 
chief Orissa castes has nominally certain servile families 
attached to it. 61 Local tradition derives them from the 
intercourse of castes between whom no jus conmibii 
exists, and from the old practice of the father-in-law 
presenting to the bridegroom a bevy of young handmaids 
along with the bride. Each caste has thus its own ille¬ 
gitimate or servile branch, except indeed the Brdhmans, 
who are otherwise supplied. 

This ancient and not unkindly form of serfdom ex¬ 
isted from time immemorial in Orissa. But the miseries 
of Marhattd misrule developed a new and altogether 
different phase of slavery. The peasantry, in despair of 
wringing their daily bread from the soil, either sold 
themselves across the seas, or were driven to the coast 
like dumb creatures, and shipped on board by their 
marauding Governors. The Ganjdm Records disclose 
miserable gangs of them who had been landed for sale 
in Southern India, and rescued by the compassion of 

® 9 Annals of Rural Bengal, vol. i. p. 234, 4th ed. 

60 I have several hundred notices as to the status of slaves in India 
during the last century. In 1761 the Select Committee of the Court of 
Directors ‘particularly recommended’ the Madras Government ‘to procure 
as many slaves from the French Islands as possible.’ Sel. Committee’s 
Proceedings, Dec. 28, 1761. See also Nos. 219, 424, 616, and 732 of 
Long’s Unpublished Records, Calc. 1869. Also, Selections from the Cal¬ 
cutta Gazettes of 17th June and 2d Dec. 1784, 1st Dec. 1785, 10th July 
1786, 12th June 1788, etc. etc. Also, Buchanan’s Mysore, Kandrd, and 
Malabar, i. 13, ii. 61, 67, 74, 92, 117, 146, 150-153, * 74 , 271, 275, 299, 397. 

01 Called Shdgird-peshds, ‘ life-long learners,’ or ghuldms, ‘ slaves.’ 
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English officials. While nothing seemed more natural 
to the Indian mind than the practice of very poor people 
accepting domestic servitude for life in their native place, 
nothing could be more revolting to it than a sea-going 
trade in human flesh. One of our officers 6a has declared 
transportation across the sea ‘ to be as much dreaded in 
Orissa as death.’ The Purl Roadstead was the principal 
place of their exportation, and many a frail craft with its 
shrieking freight was driven on shore on the Madras 
Coast.® Wretched footsore parties, rescued in Southern 
India by our officers, were passed northwards from one 
British Factory to another till they arrived at the Orissa 
Frontier, leaving a residue of sick and dying in the 
English hospitals en routed At length the evil reached 
such a height, that the Madras Government had to level 
a thunderbolt in the shape of a Proclamation 65 against 
‘a practice so detrimental to the country, and injurious 
to the rights of humanity.’ It further offered a reward 
of twenty pagodas for the liberation of each person dis¬ 
covered in this state of servitude. But neither this nor 
a similar Proclamation issued the year before by the 
Governor-General in Calcutta, and which offered a re¬ 
ward of ^5 for each person delivered from slavery, could 
stop the ‘inhuman and detestable traffic!’ 66 In 1794 
the slave-trade from Bengal had reached as far as St. 
Helena, and the Court of Directors found itself forced to 
take up the question. 67 Proclamations, rewards, and penal- 

02 Lt. Macpherson's Report on the Kandhs, Part vii. para. 87. 

n3 E.d. Letter from the Clerk to the Committee of Police at Masuli- 
patnam. G. R. 

04 Consultation of 5th July 1790. G. R. 

65 Dated Fort St. George, 8th March 1790. 

66 Dated 27th July 1789. 

07 Proclamation in the Calcutta Gazette, dated nth September 1794. 
Sei. ii. Calcutta 1865. 
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; remained alike ineffectual so long as the Marhattas 
held the sea-coast of Orissa. From the day we entered 
the Province this abomination also ceased. 1 he memory 
of it has utterly passed away; and but for the original 
papers which I here cite in support of my statements, its 
existence at any time would now be denied. 

The Province of Orissa which then passed under 
our care consisted geographically and politically of two 
distinct, tracts. The rich Delta spread out its swamps 
and rice-fields from the mountains to the sea; the hill 
country stretched backwards into Central India. A 
separate series of difficulties beset our Administration in 
each, and at this day they are governed on a totally dis¬ 
tinct plan. I propose first to set before the reader a view 
of the hill tracts, and then to proceed to the more com¬ 
plicated administrative history of the deltaic Districts/' 8 
The Tributary States are a succession of ranges and 
wild highlands, covering 16,184 square miles, and rolling 
upwards into Central India. Three great rivers issue 
from the interior table-land, their courses forming three 
rich mountain valleys during thei^ passage through the 
Tributary States. Of these valleys the southernmost is 
that of the Mahanadl; at some places closely hemmed 
into picturesque gorges by peaks on either side, at 
others spreading out into fertile plains laden with t ice, 
and watered by a thousand mountain streams. At the 
Barmfil Pass, depicted in the Frontispiece of the first 
volume, the river winds round magnificently wooded 
hills, of 1500 to 2500 feet high. Crags and peaks of a 
solitary wild beauty overhang its channel, which at one 

68 I give a detailed account of the Tributary States and Districts in 
the Appendices, in which I have, for the sake of compactness, repeated 
some of the statements made here. 
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art is so narrow that the water rises seventy feet in 
time of flood. On the north of the Mahanad/ the ranges 
tower into a lofty watershed, from 2000 to 2500 feet 
high, sloping down on the other side into the valley of 
the Brahman/. This river forms the second of the three 
great routes through the Tributary States, and from its 
northern bank the hills again roll upwards in magnificent 
ranges, ever more confused and wilder, till they culminate 
in the Malayagiri Peak, 3895 feet high. Their northern 
slopes supply countless feeders to the third valley, that 
of the Baitaram river, from whose northern bank rise the 
almost unexplored mountains of Morbhanj, heaped one 
upon another in noble masses of rock from 3000 to 
nearly 4000 feet high. Almost everywhere throughout 
this wild region, which walls out the delta from the in¬ 
terior continent, the peaks are densely wooded to the 
summit, and except at the regular passes, inaccessible to 
beasts of burden. 

The foregoing description of the mountains gives a 
sufficiently clear idea of the rivers. The southernmost, 
the Mahdnad/, a noble stream varying during the rainy 
season from one to two miles in breadth, collects the 
drainage of 45,000 square miles, and in time of flood 
pours down one-third more water than the Ganges 
itself. Everywhere navigable throughout the Tributary 
States by flat-bottomed boats of about twenty-five tons 
burden, it affords a magnificent trade route into Central 
India. How our injudicious system of excise has prac¬ 
tically defeated the facilities offered by nature, I shall 
afterwards show. Precious stones of different kinds are 
found in its bed, but during the dry season many a per¬ 
plexing sandbank obstructs its channel. The boatmen, 

however, carry rakes and hoes, with which I have seen 
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them clear a narrow passage just sufficient to let their 
craft pass. The intermediate river of the Tributary 
States, the Brdhmani, yields jasper and various other 
gems ; but navigation by large boats is impossible from 
dangerous rocks, which, however, might easily be blasted. 
Both it and the third river, the Baitaranl, have only water 
for small canoes during summer; while in the rainy season 
they afford adequate trade routes for the rural and forest 
produce which the hillmen bring down to barter for salt 
and calico. 

The inhabitants of this wild region form one of the 
ethnical curiosities of the world. They consist of the 
remnants of races, and exhibit the last compromises with 
fate to which the hunted and driven out peoples of the 
Indian highlands resort. I have, so far as the absence of 
any regular census permits me, given a detailed account 
of the population of the Tributary States in Appendix 
iv. The Hindu Uriyds form the wealthiest and the 
most important class. They inhabit the valleys, engross 
the cultivable land, and monopolize the trade of the 
country. But they exist as a foreign, although an over¬ 
powering nation, in the midst of nine fragmentary races 
of an earlier stock. These in their turn are divided by 
wide intervals of comparative antiquity, and by great 
differences as to the degree of misery and degradation 
which they have reached. Three of them still assert a 
nationality and a history which it is possible to trace. 
The Kols extend from the Orissa States two hundred 
miles northward to beyond Chhotd Nagpur, intermingled 
with Santals and other hill tribes. Their central habitat 
lies far north of Orissa; and Colonel Dalton, the Com¬ 
missioner of the Province which they chiefly inhabit, has 
now a work in the press, whose proof sheets convince 


6 

me that I can add nothing to his forthcoming- Account of 
this race. On the south of the Orissa States, another 
remnant of an ancient people still preserves a national 
existence. The Savars or Sauras—for the name is 
written and pronounced in both-ways—appear as the 
Shari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy. 69 Their 
principal settlements now lie among the mountainous 
background- which rises from the Madras Coast, and 
run down from the Chilkd Lake to-the Goddvarf river, 

‘ a region two hundred miles in length, almost entirely 
unexplored.’ 70 But from the notices of classical geo¬ 
graphers at the beginning of our era, from the road-book, 
of the Chinese Pilgrims in the mediaeval centuries, and 
from the researches of British officers in our own time, 
it is clear that these Savars or Sauras form ‘only a 
single branch of a widely extended tribe.’ 71 The same 
people are found in Central India, in Gwalior, Mdrwdr, 
and even as far as Southern Rijputand. The truth is, 
that every new Account of an Indian District discloses 
the remnants of primitive races now isolated and broken 
into fragments, but who once occupied and ruled wide 
provinces. 

It is with the Kandhs, the people lying between the 
Kols and the Savars, that an Account of the Orissa 
Tributary States has chiefly to deal. The three nations 
still preserve the general geographical position to each 
other which they occupied 1500 years ago. 72 But on 

69 Vide note u of Chapter v. vol. i. p. 175. The different forms of 
their name arise from the fact that v is pronounced b in Bengal, and is 
constantly softened into an and u. 

70 Lieutenant Macpherson’s Report to the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Fort St. George, dated 21st June 1841, Part i. para. 15. 

71 General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, vol. i. 509. 

72 General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, i. 506-512. Carmichael’s 
Vizagapatam. 
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each, boundary of the intermediate tribe some inter¬ 
mingling has taken place, and Hindu colonists have 
occupied the best part of their primitive territories. 
Nevertheless the Kols still dwell in their ancient table¬ 
land to the north of the Orissa States, the Kandhs 
are still identified with the highland valleys of the 
’Mahanadi, and the Savars retain the mountainous tracts 
stretching southward from that river to the Godavari. 
In the Kandh country, of which I have here chiefly 
to treat, the few Kols and Savars who exist are looked 
upon as outsiders, and have generally sunk into an infe¬ 
rior class, exactly as the Kandhs themselves have lapsed 
into a low caste among the Hindu communities of the 
plains. Of such inferior races, a great variety survives 
in the Tributary States. Some of them have reached 
the lowest stage of human existence. In the State of 
Dhenkdnal, for example, I found a race called Malhdrs, 
who have no fixed abode, but lead a wandering life in 
the forest, lodging under trees, and earning a precarious 
livelihood by the barter of honey, wax, resin, and other 
jungle products for food. The Mahdrdja had a party of 
wild jungle people brought in to me, among whom the 
women wore not an inch of any woven garment, but 
simply a number of strings round the waist, with a bunch 
of green leaves hanging down before and behind. In 
their own settlements the Kandhs regard themselves as 
much higher than these inferior races, whom in very 
primitive times they seem to have subdued, as the 
Hindus consider themselves above the Kandhs, or as 
we hold ourselves to be superior to the savages of the 
Pacific. The typical Kandh village to the south of 
Orissa consists of two streets,' ' one occupied by the 

73 Mr. Carmichael's Vizagapatam, p. 90, Madras 1869. 
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Kandhs themselves, the other by Doms, Pans, and 
other inferior and almost servile races, with whom they 
hold no intercourse, and who live by coarse handicrafts 
which they barter with the Kandhs for grain. In the 
headquarters of the Kandh race within the Orissa 
States, we shall afterwards see that the distinction is 
even more sharply maintained. 

The Kandhs, therefore, who appear on the rich 
Orissa Delta us a class of landless day-labourers, the 
hewers of wood and clearers of jungle for the superior 
Hindu race, survive in the mountainous background as a 
distinct nationality, with a history, a religion, and a system 
of law and landed property of their own. When questioned 
as to their origin, some of the tribes declare that they 
were driven westwards from the lower Orissa country, 
others that they have been pushed eastwards from Central 
India. 7 - In. both cases they found refuge in the inter¬ 
mediate highlands which now form the Orissa Tributary 
States, and the two legends alike point to advancing 
waves of Hindu colonization, the one from Central India, 
the other from the Orissa Delta. The race long enjoyed 
as its headquarters the Stata» of Bod, which till within 
the last four generations 78 embraced both banks of the 
Mahdnadf, and enabled’ its masters to levy tolls on the 
traffic of that'.river. It now extends for sixty-five miles 
along the southern bank, and is divided into two parts, 
the more open and fertile of which is ruled by a Hindu 
Rdjd, and occupied by Hindu husbandmen. The Kandh 

74 Lieutenant Mf/acpherson's Report Letter from Mr. Ravenshaw, the 
present Commissioner of Orissa, to me, dated 15th January 1871. See 
Appendix IV. 

75 Lieutenant Macpherson’s Report, Part i. para. 72 (i.e. three genera¬ 
tions ago in i8/4i‘)‘ Rod formerly included the State of Athmallik, on the 

north of the fyiahdnadf. 
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Settlements lie deeper among the hills, scattered over a 
broken plateau intersected by low ridg es, the last refuge 
of the race. Their villages are divided from each other 
by rugged peaks and dense forests, but ,a regular system 
of government on the aboriginal plan is still maintained, 
the hamlets being distributed into mutas, or counties, 
each muta under the supervision of its own chief. 
Throughout this wild tract they claim nn indefeasible 
right in the soil. They assert that the whole State of 
Bod was once theirs, and that they have been pushed back 
into the recesses of the hills by unscrupulous invaders. 

Thirty years ago this people formed one of the most 
difficult problems with which a Christian Government 
was ever called upon to deal. Up to that time we had 
not come into contact with them, nor were we in any way 
responsible for their conduct. We knew that they and 
the Savars inhabited the mountainous background down 
the coast, ‘ three hundred miles in length, and from fifty 
to a hundred in breadth, between the Mahdnudf and the 
Goddvari.’ The officer best acquainted with it described 
it as a tract * of forest, swamp and mountain fastnesses, 
interspersed with open and. productive valleys, and from 
its climate, habitable with safety by strangers only during 
a few months of the year.’ 78 The great Hindu Princi¬ 
palities of Gumsar and Bod lay between us and the wild 
tribes beyond, and shut us out from any /communication 
with them. But in 1835 the Gumsar Rajd fell into 
arrears of Tribute, and our measures tQ enforce our just 
claims were followed by his rebellion and flight into 
the Kandh country. 77 The insurrection ended in our 
attaching his territory, and this territory made us the 

76 Macpherson’s Report, Part vii. para. 30. V 

77 Idem y Part vii. paras. 5 et seq. \ 
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feudal suzerain of the Kandh highlands beyond. We 
found that our new subjects, whose fidelity to their late 
chief, even while involving severe measures, had won our 
respect, practised the abomination of human sacrifice both 
in their public and their private rites. The measures 
by which we suppressed this custom I shall afterwards 
detail. But before attempting coercive measures, we 
deputed an officer to ascertain the character ot the people, 
with the real facts of the case; and his Report ,b forms 
one of the most admirable and most interesting official 
documents tQ be found in the archives of any Government. 

This Report still remains the great storehouse of 
facts with regard to the Kandhs in their primitive state. 
The following brief description is chiefly taken from it, 
with such new light as the District Accounts ©f Vizaga- 
patam and of the Central Provinces have within the last 
two years shed upon the race. In the interior table-land 
the Kandhs appear as a restless, wandering caste, who 
seldom remain long in the same spot, and ‘ the greater 
part of whom pay nothing to Government, and have but 
little intercourse with its officers.’ 79 But in the head¬ 
quarters of their race, Lieutenant Macpherson, when he 
visited them thirty years ago, found a free and spirited 
people, living under a semi-patriarchal, semi-feudal 
government, with a strongly developed nationality of 
their own. The word Kandh, like Mali and the tribal 
names of other hill tribes, means in the aboriginal lan¬ 
guages ‘mountaineer.’ 80 As the Hindu Rajas drove 

78 1 Upon the Kandhs of the Districts of Ganjdm and Cattack, signed 
by S. C. Macpherson, Lieut. Assistant Surveyor-General, dated Madras, 
21st June 1841/ and printed in Calcutta, folio, 1842. 

79 Central Provinces Gazetteer, p. p 39 , Ndgpur 1870. 

80 Macpherson's Report, Part i. para. 42; and Mr. Carmichael's Vizaga- 
patarn, p. 90, Madras 1869. 
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em deeper into the recesses of the hills, the tribe split 
up into three sections. The weaker of them remained as 
a landless low-caste in the new Hindu Principalities; 
another class obtained military tenures from, the con¬ 
querors, and formed a peasant militia such as that which 
again and again beat back the wave of Musalmdn con¬ 
quest from Orissa; the third wrung from their Hindu 
neighbours the position and the privileges of free allies. 
A system of military aids, homage, investiture, and other 
feudal incidents 81 sprang up, as the superior civilisation 
of the Hindu Prince more and more exerted its influence 
on the wild tribes. There is at least this to be said for 
the Hindus throughout India, that everywhere they ap¬ 
pear as bringing in a more humane government and a 
more enlightened religion than that of the people who 
preceded them, and whom they ousted from the plains. 

Among the Kandhs the Principle of Family remains 
supreme. Hamlets certainly exist, but the social nexus 
is not that of the village, as among the Hindus, but that 
of the household. The three links in their organization 
are the family, the sept, and the tribe. Theoretically, 
each tribe springs from a common father, and it is 
governed by a patriarch who represents the common 
ancestor. Each sept or branch of a tribe consists of a 
number of families claiming the same progenitor, while 
in each family the absolute authority rests with the house¬ 
father. Thus the sons have no, property during their 
father’s lifetime; and all the male children, with their 
wives and descendants, continue to share the father’s 
meal, prepared by the common mother . 83 As the tribes 
form a federal group under a federal patriarch, and as 

81 Well described in Macpherson’s Report, Part i. paras. 64-?4. 

82 Macpherson’s Report, Part ii. paras. 6-36 ; Part v. paras. 1 3. 
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septs or tribal branches form a tribe-cluster under a 
tribal patriarch, so the individual families unite into little 
village communities under a village father or head. Each 
of these three stages of organization has its own Repre¬ 
sentative Assembly; the Federal Council being chosen 
from the tribal patriarchs, the Tribe-Assembly from the 
branch or sept patriarchs, and the Village Elders from 
the house-fathers . 83 In short, to use the words of the 
officer who knew them best, ‘ the outward order of 
Kandh society, all its conditions, its texture, and its 
colouring, necessarily derive their distinctive character 
chiefly from the ideas which produce, or which spring 
from, this remarkable system of family life .’ 84 

Side by side with this Principle of Family, we dis¬ 
cern another motive power at work in the social structure 
of the Kandhs. The patriarchal authority forms the 
basis of the whole, but it is modified by an elective or 
representative element. If a people could make sure 
that its natural hereditary head should be always the man 
best fitted for the office of leader, the hereditary principle 
would reign supreme among mankind. But unhappily 
the natural chief of a family or tribe has often none of the 
qualifications required for a ruler. The Kandhs get rid 
of the difficulty by an ingenious compromise, which makes 
the patriarchal office hereditary as to family, but elective 
as to person. The eldest son ^af the patriarchal family 
has a natural title to the post; but if his character should 
unfit him for its duties, he makes way for a younger brother 
or an uncle. The two essentials for the patriarchal office, 
therefore, are personal fitness and birth within the. pre¬ 
scribed family. Nothing like a formal election takes 

83 Macpherson’s Report, Part ii. paras. 6-49. 

84 Idem 7 Part v. para. 3. 
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place. If the eldest son be deemed unsuitable, he is 
silently passed over as if by family arrangement, and the 
business managed rather by exclusion than by selection. 

The Kandh social organization is therefore regu¬ 
lated by the harmonious action of two principles, which 
in other parts of the world we are accustomed to see 
widely dissevered. The Principle of Family modified 
and corrected by the Elective Principle, that is to say, 
hereditary title strengthened by ascertained personal 
fitness for the work, gives a force to the patriarchal 
authority such as few civilised Governments possess. 
The Kandh patriarch , 85 whether of a tribe, a sept, or a 
village, is the Father, the Magistrate, and the High 
Priest of his people. The Principle of Family and the 
Principle of Election combine with religious feeling to 
render his office sacred. He receives no pay, nor any 
official privileges other than the respect and veneration 
which belong to him as leader, father, and priest. He 
‘ is simply the head of a family of which every member 
is of equal rank—the first amongst equals. He is in no 
respect^ raised above the community, whose interests, 
associations, traditions, and manner of life he shares. 
No one ministers to his wants. He has no trace of state, 
however rude; no separate residence or stronghold; no 
retainers; no property save his ancestral fields, by the cul¬ 
tivation of which he lives. He receives neither tribute 
nor aid, save perhaps an occasional harvest offering of 
goodwill. The enjoyment of the place of dignity at 
every public and private festival may be reckoned, as 
in the case of the Homeric Kings, the most valuable, 

8i Abdya, literally father, from the root abd, which appears in various 
forms, such as avd, nppd, abo, tip, among the aboriginal tribes of many 
Provinces of India from Bhutdn to the Karnatic. 
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as it is amongst the most agreeable incidents of his 
situation. 

‘ The patriarch of a tribe, whatever may be the 
degree of his personal authority, undertakes no measures 
except in emergency, and transacts no affairs without the 
assistance and sanction of the Abdyas (Heads of Septs 
or branches of the tribe), or of the assembled Society. 
He has charge of the relations of his tribe with the 
neighbouring tribes and principalities. He leads in war, 
and always accompanies the Military Aids rendered to 
the Hindu chiefs. At home he is the protector of public 
order, and the arbiter of private wrongs ; conciliating 
feuds and dispensing justice, but depending for obedience 
to his decisions entirely upon his personal influence and 
the authority of his assessors. He convenes a Council of 
the Abdyas, or of the whole tribe, as usage may pre¬ 
scribe, either for deliberative or judicial purposes. He, 
moreover, discharges the local duties of Patriarch of his 
family subdivision (Sept), and Head of his Village .’ 86 

The Kandh Patriarch, whether of a tribe, a sept, or a 
village, administered a well-defined system of Public and 
Domestic Law. The Kandh theory of existence was, 
that a state of war may be lawfully presumed against all 
tribes and nations with whom no express agreement to 
the contrary exists. Even between tribes of the same 
federal cluster, peace was a matter of stipulation or con¬ 
tract ; and * hence, while within each tribe order and 
security prevail, beyond it all is discord and confusion. 
In a wwd, the practical spirit of their intercourse is the 
result of a conflict between the anti-social spirit of inde¬ 
pendence which universally characterizes a rude people, 
and the love of security and enjoyment which necessarily 
86 Macpherson’s Report, Part ii. paras. 29, 30. 
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attends the hereditary possession of competence and 
freedom ; while, upon the whole, the latter influence pre¬ 
dominates .’ 87 

This aggressive system of Public Law had its 
counterpart in the private judicial procedure of Blood- 
Revenge. In case of murder, the duty fell upon the 
male kindred within certain degrees of propinquity, not 
very strictly determined. The custom of Blood-Revenge 
was, however, modified by the principle of money com¬ 
pensation,—a practice that enables the friends on both 
sides to step in and to put a limit to hereditary retaliation. 
Offences against the person, such as wounding or griev¬ 
ous hurt, might be made amends for by compensation in 
property; and the sufferer, whether his injuries were 
severe or not, had a right to live daintily at the cost 
of his assailant, until perfectly recovered from his hurts. 
No payment could wipe out the stain of adultery. The 
injured husband was bound to put to death an adulterer 
caught in the act, and to send back his wife to her 
father’s house. 

In Offences against Property, the principle of resti¬ 
tution reigned supreme. A stolen article must be re¬ 
turned, or its equivalent must be paid; the injured party 
could inflict no further penalty. So mild a punishment 
might seem to be a direct encouragement of theft. But 
this leniency extended only to the first offence. A repeti¬ 
tion of the crime was dealt with not as an offence against 
property, or against the individual sufferer, but as a 
wrong perpetrated upon the whole society. No com¬ 
pensation could expiate it, and the criminal was expelled 
without mercy from his tribe. Generally speaking, 
offences against property among the Kandhs take one 

87 Macpherson’s Report, Part ii. paras. 6-8. 
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of two forms ; either the theft of agricultural produce or 
wrongful occupation of the soil. Questions of civil right 
often mingle with such cases, a claimant merely antici¬ 
pating the decision of the Village Head by seizing the 
disputed land or appropriating its produce. It is this 
consideration which probably led the Kandhs to regard 
the crime of theft and ouster as so venial. The offender 
had to restore stolen agricultural produce at once ; and 
when it could not be recovered, his land was made over to 
the injured party until its produce made good the theft. 
The Kandhs, however, did not leave the offender’s family 
to starve, but yearly set aside one-half of the crop on the 
attached fields for their subsistence. The abundance of 
waste land rendered wrongful ouster, or forcible occupa¬ 
tion of the soil, a venial offence. It involved no further 
punishment than its simple restoration to the party to 
whom it might be adjudged due. 

Priority of occupation forms the sole Origin of 
Right. No complicated tenures exist, every man tilling 
his own field and acknowledging no landlord. But even 
so simple a system requires general principles to regulate 
it, and gives rise to conflicting claims. In the Kandh 
land-law, as in their political organization, we see the 
Principle of Family as the basis of the structure, but 
that principle modified by personal considerations. The 
right to the soil arises from priority of occupation by the 
family or tribe, and within the tribe from priority of cul¬ 
tivation by the individual. Kandh tillage still retains 
some of the migratory features common to the nomadic 
husbandry of the aboriginal tribes. When a piece of 
land shows signs of exhaustion they abandon it, and in 
their native Settlements change their villages once in 
about fourteen years. The question of waste land there- 
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fore forms an important one. Where the population 
begins to press i*ather heavily on the territory of the 
tribe., they parcel out -the waste lands for pasturage 
among the various hamlets, and thus exhibit the first 
model of the Hindu village of the plains. But as • not 
an eighth part’ of the Kandh territory was 'appropriated 
by individuals ’ m in 1841, the waste lands had scarcely 
any value, and mostly remained unappropriated among 
the hamlets, and common to the tribe. Generally speak¬ 
ing, a Kandh might take possession of any waste lands' 
within his tribal territory, by bringing it under tillage. 

If the Origin of Rights among the Kandhs is simple, 
their transfer is easy. The seller makes known his pur¬ 
pose to the Patriarch of the sept or tribal branch, ‘ not 
to obtain his sanction, but to give publicity to his inten¬ 
tions.’ 89 He then leads the buyer to the hamlet where 
the field lies, and calling together five husbandmen ol 
the. village, he delivers a handful of the earth to the 
purchaser, and publicly receives part of the price. At 
the same moment he invokes the Village God as a wit¬ 
ness that he has parted for ever with the field, and so 
the transaction ends. Landed disputes are adjudicated 
by a Council of Elders, who hear both parties and ex¬ 
amine witnesses. The favourite mode of decision, how¬ 
ever, is by judicial ordeal. The Kandhs believe that 
rice steeped in the blood of a sheep killed in the name 
of the earth-god, will, if swallowed by the litigants, slay 
the perjured party on the spot. A lump of the disputed 
soil, when kneaded into clay, will produce the same de¬ 
sirable effect. The old chivalrous custom of the defend¬ 
ant purging himself upon oath, still flourishes among the 


88 Macpherson’s Report, Part v. para. 4. 
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INHERITANCE—SALIC LA W. 

Kandhs. The commonest form is to take the oath upon 
the skin of a tiger, from which animal sure destruction 
will inevitably befall the false swearer. When a tiger 
wounds or kills a Kandh, his whole family becomes out- 
caste ; but the Domnd or aboriginal priest can restore 
them to their status, by taking away all the property in 
the house of the unfortunate man who has thus visibly 
incurred the wrath of the Kandh deities. 90 If the oath 
be taken upon a lizard’s skin, scaliness will be the per¬ 
jured party’s lot; if upon an ant-hill, he will, fall away 
into a heap of dust. Boiling water, hot oil, and heated 
iron, also form favourite ordeals. The litigants pay no 
Court fees, but the losing party has to liberally entertain 
the members of the tribunal with rice, flesh, and liquor. 

The Law of Inheritance assumes that no person 
ought to possess land who cannot with his own right 
hand defend it. Agricultural stock and landed property 
descend exclusively in the male line, the eldest son gene¬ 
rally receiving the largest share, but among some tribes 
dividing equally with his brethren. On failure of sons, 
the land and homestead-stock go to the father’s brothers, 
as the Kandh Salic Law deems women incapable of hold¬ 
ing real property or ought pertaining to it. On failure of 
heirs-male, the land passes to the village, and is parcelled 
out to its families. The daughters divide equally among 
themselves the personal ornaments, household furniture, 
money, and all moveable property of their deceased 
father, and have a right to a liberal maintenance from 
their brothers, while they remain spinsters, with the ex¬ 
penses of their marriage ceremony when they enter on 
that state. 91 

00 Enclosure with letter from Superintendent of Tributary States to 
me, dated 13th April 1870. 

91 Macpherson’s Report, Part iv. paras. 11-14. 
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The people who live under this simple law and 
patriarchal Government, exhibit primitive virtues which 
more civilised nations may well envy. ‘ They have the 
easy bearing of men unconscious of inferiority, and rarely 
employ expressions of courtesy. In salutation they raise 
the hand perpendicularly above the head ; in meeting on 
the road, the younger person says, “ I am on my way;” 
the elder replies, “ Go on.” ’ While willingly copying 
the nobler features of the Hindu civilisation and religion, 
they assert their superiority as a people to the more ad¬ 
vanced race. ‘-Their most common boasts are, that they 
reverence their fathers,and mothers; that they are men 
of one word; and that the Kandhs are one as a race, 
while the Hindus are endlessly subdivided.’ Our officers 
who had to conquer them bear witness to their virtues. 

‘ In superiority to physical pain the Kandhs are surpassed 
by no people. In a period of suffering rarely paralleled, 
during which the population wasted for two months be¬ 
neath famine, disease, and the sword, no single Kandh 
was found to falter in his devotion to the common cause; 
and when at length the fathers of the tribe were betrayed 
and condemned to die, with what admirable courage, 
with what affecting resignation and simple dignity, did 
they meet an ignominious fate on the sites of their ruined 
homesteads !’ 92 One of our prisoners tore out his tongue 
by the roots, and died, rather than say anything that might 
involve his clan. Another ‘sternly refused food, and 
perished on the fourth day.’ Here is the picture of a 
careworn but still vigorous Kandh Patriarch in his fifty- 
seventh year: ‘In person he is somewhat below the 
middle size, according to the Hindu standard; of spare 
habit, and by no means robustly formed. His physiog- 

92 Idem, Part v. para. 30. 
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KANDH BIRTHS AND WEDDINGS. 

Is spirited, and, when excited, intellectual; 
with a predominating expression of benevolence. His 
features are regular, sufficiently bold for expression, but 
by no means striking, and not strongly marked by the 
peculiarities of his race. His manner is animated, per¬ 
fectly self-possessed, and very pleasing. He might pass 
for a well-bred Brahman of Orissa.’ 93 

The three great incidents of human life—birth, mar¬ 
riage, and death—the Kanclh delights to surround with 
ceremonies and solemnities all his own. The expectant 
mother invokes the village deity for her future offspring ; 
and should any delay in her delivery take place, the 
priest leads her out to the meeting of two springs, 
sprinkles her with water, and makes an offering to the 
God of Births. The choice of a name engrosses the 
anxious thoughts of the parents. The priest drops 
grains of rice into water, uttering, as each grain falls, the 
name of one of the family ancestors. The motions of 
the various seeds as they sink to the bottom of the vessel, 
enable him to declare which forefather has reappeared 
upon earth in the new-born babe. On the seventh day 
after the birth the parents give a great dinner to the 
priest and the whole village, with unlimited liquor; and 
so the Birth Ceremonies end. In marriage, the necessity 
for maintaining the manliness of the race makes the 
Kandhs religiously observe the restrictions of consan¬ 
guinity. No union can take place between kinsmen, or 
even between members of the same tribe. 94 Inter¬ 
marriage goes on independently of peace and war, the 
belligerent clans suspending their conflict in order to 
partake together of the wedding feast, and renewing the 

93 Macpherson’s Report, Part v. para. 37. 

94 Idem y Part v. para. 43. 
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KANDI-I WEDDINGS. 

fight next day with perfect ferocity and good temper. 
A Kandh boy marries when he reaches his tenth or 
twelfth year. His wife is usually about four years older, 
or about fifteen. The bridegroom’s father pays a price 
for the bride, and she remains almost as a servant in her 
father-in-law’s house, until her boy-husband reaches a 
fit age for the consummation of the marriage, and for 
bearing his own part in the world. 

The betrothal consists of a procession, a libation to 
the gods, and a feast The bridegroom’s father assembles 
his family and friends, and carries a supply of rice and 
liquor to the girl's house. The priest stands in readiness 
to receive him, tastes the bowl, and pours out an offering 
to the gods. The parents then join hands, and the 
espousals are complete. The wedding itself is simply an 
abduction in the middle of a feast. All the kinsmen 
assemble at the dwelling of the bride, or if she dwells at 
a distance, in some place near the bridegroom’s house, 
and after an ample supper, drink and dance the night 
aAvay. The priest binds a yellow thread round the necks 
of the parties, and sprinkles their faces with turmeric 
water in the shed in which the family beats out its rice. 
The Hindus of the plains have adopted these aboriginal 
ceremonies into their own marriage rite, the yellow thread 
being tied round the waists of the boy and girl, and tur¬ 
meric paste rubbed into their skin. Towards morning, 
the girl’s uncle lifts her on his shoulders, while one of the 
boy’s uncles does the same thing with him. After the 
bride and bridegroom have thus been carried aloft among 
the dancers, their bearers suddenly exchange burdens, 
and the boy’s uncle makes off with the bride. In a 
moment the festivities cease. The kinsmen range them¬ 
selves into two hostile tribes, the girl’s friends trying to 
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HIGH STATUS OF WOMEN. 

recapture the bride, the boy's to cover her flight. The 
two clans carry the fight to great lengths, and the conflict 
exhibits in its rude original form a custom which the 
Hindu conquerors of India admitted as one of their eight 
recognised forms of marriage. In their law-books it still 
bears the name of Rdkshasa, the generic appellation in 
Sanscrit for the aboriginal tribes, such as the Kandhs. 
Among the latter, after the struggle is over, the priest 
attends the bride and bridegroom home, in order to 
avert by a charm the evil which would threaten their 
married life, in case their path should cross a running 
brook. 

‘ In the superior age of the bride,’ writes Macpher- 
son, * is seen a proof of the supremacy of the paternal 
authority amongst this singular people. The parents 
obtain the wives of their sons during their boyhood, as 
very valuable domestic servants, and their selections are 
avowedly made with a view to utility in this character.’ 95 

Women hold a high position among the Kandhs. 
The wife naturally exercises a considerable influence from 
the first upon her boy-husband; and notwithstanding the 
payment made by the father of the bridegroom, the girl 
does not in any sense become the property of the husband, 
or pass in manu , as among the Romans. Even if preg¬ 
nant, she can return to her father’s house within six 
months after the marriage, on the articles which had been 
paid for her being restored. If childless, she can at any 
time quit her husband, and re-enter her own family. In 
no case can the husband forcibly reclaim her, but a wife 
separated on any grounds whatsoever from her husband 
cannot marry again. Adultery operates ipso facto as a 
divorce of the faithless wife. But so long as a wife 

95 Macpherson’s Report, Part v. para. 55. 
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remains true to her husband, he cannot contract a second 
marriage, or even keep a concubine, without his wife’s 
consent. When such permission is obtained, the children 
of the concubine receive among some tribes an equal 
treatment with the legitimate sons ; among others, they 
only inherit a half share of the paternal property. The 
Kandhs faithfully observe the marriage tie; adultery is 
seldom heard of: the wife serves her husband while he 
eats; helps him in the homestead; and when out-door 
labour presses, she binds her baby around her waist, and 
goes forth with him to the field. 

The last incident of human life remains. On the 
death of a common Kandh, his kinsmen quickly burn the 
body, and on the tenth day give a drinking feast to the 
hamlet. But when a Patriarch dies, his bereaved people 
spread over the country with gongs and drums, and 
summon all Village and Tribal Heads. They place the 
body on a lofty timber pile, with a flagstaff and banner 
rising from its midst. The clothes, arms, and household 
vessels of the dead Patriarch are laid out on a rice bag 
near to the structure. The chief mourner with averted 
face applies the torch, and all the kinsmen gyrate in a 
funeral dance around the pyre until the flagstaff falls 
wholly burned. They then parcel out among the Sept 
Patriarchs the dead man’s goods which had been exposed 
upon the rice bag, and during the next nine days the 
family meet together at intervals and renew their solemn 
dance around the ashes. On the tenth day the whole 
tribe with its families and septs assemble, and choose or 
acknowledge a new Patriarch, who is generally the eldest 
son of the late chief. 

The two great virtues of the Kandhs are their 
fidelity and their valour. From the first springs an ex- 



KANDH HOSPITALITY. 

cessive hospitality which knows no bounds, and which 
leads them into drunkenness and feuds. ‘ For the safety 
of a guest/ runs the Kandh proverb, ‘ life and honour are 
pledged ; he is to be considered before a child.’ ‘ Every 
stranger is an invited guest.’ as As soon as a traveller 
enters a village, the heads of families respectfully solicit 
him to share their meal. He may remain as long as he 
chooses; ‘a guest can never be turned away.’ Fugitives 
from the field of battle, and even escaped criminals, must 
be hospitably received. ‘ If a man can make his way by 
any means into the house of his enemy, it is a case of 
Refuge, and he cannot be touched, even although his 
life has been forfeited to his involuntary host by the law 
of Blood-Revenge.’ A. man belonging to one of the 
miserable low castes who are attached to the Kandh 
hamlets, killed the son of the village Patriarch, and fled. 
Two years afterwards he suddenly rushed one night into 
the house of the bereaved father. The indignant Patri¬ 
arch with difficulty hejd his hand from the trembling 
wretch, and convened a Council of the T ribe to know 
how he might lawfully take revenge. But the Assembly 
decided that, however grievously the refugee had wronged 
his host, he was now his guest, and must be kept by him 
in comfort, and unharmed. Among some tribes, how¬ 
ever, an enemy who thus tries to evade the law of Blood- 
Revenge does not escape. The family quit the house ; 
and although they will not hurt him so long as he remains 
under what was once their roof, yet they send him no food, 
and the moment he crosses the threshold in quest of it, 
they fall upon him and slay him. But a case of this sort 
seldom occurs, and the Kandhs regard it, even when put 
in force against the murderer of a son, as unjustifiable. 

9S Macpherson’s Report, Part iv. para. 18. 





Sometimes a whole tribe forces itself upon the hospitality 
of another, and in one well-known case a fugitive clan 
was thus maintained by another for an entire year. A 
feast had given rise to a bloody feud, which ended in the 
tribe being driven out from their lands, and for twelve 
months they depended entirely upon the hospitality of 
their involuntary hosts. At the end of that- time tlie 
clan which had seized their territory took pity upon them, 
and relaxed their cordon of outposts, so that the expelled 
tribe found re-entrance into one of their old villages. 
Here they immediately claimed the rights of hospitality; 
their enemies, who a year before had ousted them, were 
forced to admit the claim, and either to support them as 
guests, or to restore to them the lands which they had 
seized. In the end they adopted the latter course; and 
in this way the laws of hospitality act as a check alike 
upon the custom of Blood-Revenge, and upon the 
Kandh theory of chronic war. One creature alone 
among the human race can claim no shelter—the un¬ 
happy Meriah , or victim set apart for human sacrifice. 

Their fidelity to their chiefs and to their allies knows 
no limit. It was this virtue.which first brought us into 
collision with them. The Gumsar Raja, when he re¬ 
belled against us in 1835, fell back upon the Kandh 
settlements, and on his death-bed the clans pledged their 
word for the safety of his family. At first they showed 
rather a friendly disposition to our advancing troops; but 
when they learned our terms, they preferred devastation 
and death to perfidy. They refused ‘with the most 
admirable constancy’ to give up their guests. ‘ The 
country was laid utterly desolate. The population was 
unceasingly pursued by our troops;’"' and it was only 
07 Report, Part vii. para. 14. 



THE HANDII VILLAGE. 

the treachery of the Hindu borderers that, by betraying 
them into our hands, brought the sickening struggle to 
a close. 

Their bravery in battle well supports this fidelity to 
their chiefs. The two honourable professions among the 
Kandhs—indeed, the sole occupation of a freeborn hill- 
man—are husbandry and war. Each man has his own 
little estate, and his heart beats with the independence 
which, all over the world, nerves the arm of the free¬ 
holder and the landowning yeoman. Every Kandh tills 
his own land, and heartily despises all who engage in 
any occupation save agriculture and war. As among the 
earlier Hindus, whose village system, as we shall after¬ 
wards see, was to a large extent based upon the previous 
aboriginal model, each Kandh hamlet has certain servile 
castes belonging to it. A few families of hereditary 
weavers, 98 of hereditary ironsmiths," of hereditary pot¬ 
ters, 100 of hereditary herdsmen, 101 and of hereditary dis¬ 
tillers, 102 hang about the outskirts of the village, or live in 
a separate row of huts assigned to them by the Kandh 
ruling caste. The despised classes have from time im¬ 
memorial formed an essential element in the aboriginal 
village community. No Kandh could engage in the 
work which they perform without degradation. Nor can 
a Kandh eat food prepared by their hands. The most 
important of them, the Pdn or weaver caste, carry the 
summons to the council or to war, supply the music at 
ceremonies, and act in many matters as hereditary village 
servants. One of their duties points to their connection 
with that very ancient, form of worship which enters in 
different degrees alike into the Kandh and into the Hindu 

98 Pdns or Pamvds. 99 Lohdrs. 100 Kumbhdrs. 101 Gaurs. 

102 Sundis or Sunris, practically pronounced by English mouths Suris. 


THE KANDII SERVILE CASTES. . 

religion, and which both of these races seem to have 
adopted from a still more primitive people. On certain 
families of the servile weaver caste falls the hereditary 
duty of providing human victims for the Earth-God. 
None of the attached classes can hold land, nor can any 
industry raise them to an equality with the superior race. 
On the other hand, the Kandhs treat them with kindness, 
never forgetting a portion for them at a feast, and resent¬ 
ing any injury done to them, as if it had been inflicted 
upon their own property. I hey generally maintain their 
blood pure, and appear to be distinct ethnical remnants 
of peoples whom the Kandhs subdued in very ancient 
times, and whom they have used ever tince as servile 
castes. Living as they do as landless day-labourers or 
artisans on the outskirts alike of the Kandh and of the 
Hindu communities, they keep up a communication be¬ 
tween the two superior races, and generally speak both 
the Kandh and the U riya tongues. 

From his earliest boyhood, the Kandh learns to 
regard himself as a freeman sprung from a dominant 
race, with a serf population below him to do all ignoble 
work. His business is agriculture; his pastime, war. 
During seed-time and harvest he rises at daybreak, and 
eats a hearty meal of a sort of pulse 103 porridge, boiled 
up with herbs and goat’s or swine’s flesh. Before the 
dew has risen from the land he drives his oxen a-field, 
and toils without a pause till three in the afternoon. If 
engaged in the severer sorts of work, such as clearing 
jungle, he rests at mid-day and eats his dinner. But 
when following the plough he works right on till the 
afternoon, when he bathes in the nearest stream, and at 
evening returns home to another hearty mess of thick 

103 Mug-r&ggi. 


THE KANDH HUSBANDMAN. 

, with the addition of the liquor of tobacco. 104 
In choosing the site of his habitation, the Kandh dis¬ 
plays great taste. His village lies embedded in a leafy 
grove, or at the foot of finely-wooded hills, or crowns 
some little green knoll in the valleys, well raised above 
the flood-level. The hamlet, as already mentioned, 
consists of two rows of houses, forming a broad curved 
street, and closed at both ends by a strong wooden barrier. 
1 he northern Kandh settlements, however, do not adhere 
to this plan. But almost everywhere the Patriarch has 
his house in the very centre of the hamlet, close to the 
cotton tree which the priest plants and dedicates to the 
village god as the first necessary act in building a hamlet. 
The low castes properly live at the extremity of the 
street, but in some cases erect their miserable clusters of 
sheds outside it. 1 hirty years ago a true Kandh hus¬ 
bandman knew nothing about money, and detested trade 
of every sort. liven the primitive shell currency had not 
reached his village; and instead of a metal coinage, he 
reckoned the value of articles in * lives' As these ‘ lives ’ 
might be either sheep oi; oxen, or even inanimate articles, 
such as rice or pease, any traffic except by actual barter 
involved very complicated calculations among the Kandhs. 

I he Kandh intermits his field-labour by frequent 
predatory incursions and wars. About the average 
height of the Hindus, his clean and boldly-developed 
muscles, fleet foot, expanded forehead, and full but not 
thick lips, present a type of strength, intelligence, and 
determination, blended with good humour, which make 
him an agreeable companion in peace and a formidable 
enemy in war. 105 He never asks for quarter, and adorns 

104 Macpherson’s Report, Part v. para. 12. 
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himself for battle as for a least, plaiting his hair into a 
flat circle on the right side of the head, and fixing into 
it a towering plume of feathers. The Patriarch or 
Tribal Assembly sends out swift messengers from glen 
to glen, bearing an arrow as the summons to war. Be¬ 
fore engaging, each side records a vow of a human 
victim to the Earth-Deity 106 if he gives victory, and 
implores the aid of the God of War 107 by the blood of 
goats and fowls poured out in his sacred grove and on 
the field of battle. A Kandh fight resembles in many 
respects the listed combats of mediaeval chivalry, such 
as Sir Walter Scott has described in the thirty-fourth 
Chapter of the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth.’ The most ap¬ 
proved form is to go on fighting day after day till one 
party or the other is absolutely exterminated. 

An eye-witness describes a conflict which lasted 
three days, the challenge being renewed every morning 
by throwing down a piece of bloody cloth upon the 
battle-field. Such a fight, yields a pleasurable excite¬ 
ment not only to the warriors themselves, but to both 
their villages. The women and old men past bearing 
arms stood close behind the combatants during the con¬ 
flict, handing them pots of water and cooked food, with 
much good advice as to the conduct of the fight. 'When 
the first man fell, all rushed to dip their axes in his 
blood, and hacked the body in pieces; while the first 
man who slew his enemy without getting a wound him¬ 
self, hewed off the right arm from the corpse, and ran 
with it to the priest among the non-combatants in the 
rear, as an offering to the God of War. Before evening 
a great heap of right arms had thus accumulated on each 
-one side having lost sixty men and the other 
106 Berd Penu. 107 Lohd Penu. 
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' KANDH DR UNKENNESS, 

thirty, besides at least as many more mortally wounded, 
as the' result of the first day’s pastime. The Kandh 
uses a curiously curved sword with singular effect and 
dexterity, besides the two-handed axe, a bow and arrows, 
ancf a sling. ; He disdains any shield, but guards with 
the handle of his axe. His favourite bowshot is a sort 
of ricochet, the arrow touching the ground with its heel 
‘at a short distance from its object,-which it strikes in 
rising, below' the line of vision.’ 108 The Kandh never 
claims the victory as the reward of his personal valour, 
but invariably and with perfect good faith ascribes it to 
the favour of his god. 

The single vice of the Kandhs is drunkenness. 
Their cheap liquor, made from the mufmak flower, plays 
a conspicuous part at every feast, and, as among- the 
hillmen of old Thessaly, often turns good fellowship into 
deadly war. But the Orissa mountaineer pays small 
heed to the lesson which the brawls of the Centaurs and 
Lapithae, super mero debellata , were supposed to teach. 
No event of his life, no public ceremony in his village, 
is complete without intoxication. The women alone re¬ 
frain from the cup, merely tasting it as a compliment to 
the company; and while drunkenness is held to be a 
laudable custom among the men, in a woman it is un¬ 
common, and would be deemed disgraceful. A traveller, 
in passing through the Kandh country at a season of 
periodical intoxication when the muhwah flower blows, 
found the Districts ‘ covered with frantic or senseless 
groups of men, but no women appeared in the least in¬ 
toxicated.’ 109 The same eye-witness thus sums up the 
character of the Kandh race:—‘ A passionate love of 

108 Macpherson's Report, Part v. para. 72. 

109 Idem, Part v. para. 58. 
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liberty, devotion to chiefs, and unconquerable resolution. 
They are, besides, faithful to friends, brave, hospitable, 
and laborious. Their vices, upon the other hand, are the 
indulgence of revenge, and occasionally of brutal passion. 
Drunkenness is universal; the habit of plunder exists in 
one or two small Districts alone.’ 110 

The religion of the Kandhs is essentially one of 
blood. Gods many and terrible dwell upon the earth 
and under the earth, in the waters and in the sky, each 
and all of whom must be propitiated by victims. As the 
Kandh theory of human existence is a normal state of war, 
broken at intervals by expressly stipulated truces, so their 
conception of the nature of God is one of chronic hostility 
to mankind, mitigated at intervals by the outpouring of 
blood. Their religion exhibits the transition stage be¬ 
tween the rude worship of the primitive races of India, 
and that composite structure of Aryan beliefs and abori¬ 
ginal rites of which modern Hinduism is made up. Iheir 
Pantheon embraces one set of deities unmistakeably 
aboriginal, a second class of mixed or doubtful origin, and 
a third, which in its present form they have unquestion¬ 
ably derived from the Plindus. The first class, or Race- 
Gods, consist of fourteen great deities 111 who dwell in the 
Kandh Country, and preside over the fortunes of the 
tribes. Of these the three chief are the Earth-God, the 
Iron-God (or God of War), and the Village Deity. Next 

110 Macpherson’s Report, Part v. para. 8o. 

111 (i) Beni Penu, the Earth-God ; (2) Lohd Penu, the Iron-God, or 
God of War; (3) Nddzu Penu, the Village Deity; (4) Beyeld Penu, the 
Sun-God, and Ddnzu Penu, the Moon-God; (5) Sande Penu, the God of 
Boundaries; (6) Jugd Penu, the God of Small-Pox ; (7) Soru Penu, the 
Hill-God; (8) Tori Penu, the God of Streams; (9) Gassd Penu, the Forest- 
God; (10) Mundd Penu, the Tank-God; (n) Sugu Penu, or Sidroju-Penu ; 
the God of Fountains; (12) Pidzu Penu, the God of Rain; (13) Pildmu 
Penu, the God of Hunting; and (14) Gdri Penu, the God of Births. 


KANDH DU Ml NO RES, 

rank the Sun-God, the God of Boundaries, the 
Deities of Streams, Forests, Tanks, Fountains, and Rain. 
The God of Hunting has also a place, with the God of 
Births, and the terrible Deity of the Small-Pox. Eleven 
local or minor divinities follow, 112 some of whom seem to 
represent the worship of those still earlier races whom 
the Kandhs reduced to servile castes. The chief of 
these, literally The Great Father God, 113 has as his sole 
symbol a stone smeared with turmeric under some lofty 
forest tree. The jungle people declare that these rude 
blocks mark the place where the deity has from time to 
time issued from, or returned into, the earth. Another 114 
is represented by a mysterious piece of some unknown 
substance, neither gold, nor silver, nor wood, nor iron, 
nor stone, nor any other material named upon earth. Un¬ 
happily, when one of our officers reached the temple and 
wanted to see it, the priest was away at a distance, and 
had carried with him the key. A third 115 of the Dii 
Minores seems to represent what may be called the 
worship of the status quo. Once a year the clans assemble, 
and with copious outpouring of blood upon a lofty 
mountain, implore the god that they may remain exactly 
in the state of their forefathers, and that their children 
after them may live exactly as themselves. 116 Another 117 
of these lesser deities presents the ancient type of the 
God of Destruction, whose worship formed the first 
national creed of the Hindu monarchs of Orissa on the 
expulsion of the strictly Buddhist Dynasty. The purer 
Aryan conception of the Godhead enables the Hindu to 

112 (i) Pitdbaldi, (2) Bandri Penu, ^(3) Bdhman Perm, (4) Bdhmundi 
Peau, (5) D-ungari Penu, (6) Singd Penu, (7) Damosinghidni, (8) Patarghar, 
(9) Pirfjdi, (10) Kankali, and (11) Balindd Silendd. 

113 Pitdbaldi. 1J4 Bandri Penu. 115 Dungari Penu. 

116 Macpherson's Report, Part vi. para. 74. 117 Singd Penu. 
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ennoble any aboriginal belief which he may borrow; and 
the God of Destruction in Brahmanical hands stands forth 
also as the God of Reconstruction, Death and Life being 
but alternate forms of existence. Among the Kandhs he 
is simply the Tiger-God who kills and wastes. lie lose 
from the earth in the form of a piece of iron, the metal of 
war among the Kandhs. The tree under which his rude 
symbol is placed, inevitably dies. I f it is laid in a stream, 


m 


the water dries up. 


His priest can hope but for four 
years more of life after he enters his service, but dai c not, 
under still more awful penalties, decline the latal office. 
One of our Musalmdn troopers scornfully pricked the 
nose of this Tiger-God with a bayonet. ‘ Blood,’ say 
the Kandhs, ‘ flowed from the wounds, and a pestilence 
wasted the English camp.’ It may readily be supposed 
that a race accustomed to the terrors of such a Deity, 
would with fear and trembling adopt the Hindu Goddess 
of Destruction, 118 with her appalling rites. She, in fact, 
was long the sole representative of the third class of 
deities among the Kandhs, namely those imported from 
the Hindu Pantheon. On the other hand, there can be 
little doubt that the ancient Brahmans borrowed her 
worship from the aboriginal tribes, and we thus see the 
races of Orissa mutually encouraging each other in a 
worship of terror during at least 1400 years. 119 

As the Kandh Pantheon consists of native and of 
imported deities, so .their priesthood is composed partly 
of aboriginal and partly of Hindu priests. In primitive 
times, each god had certain families in every tribe set 
apart for his worship; but now -a-days, with the exception 
of the ministers of the Chief God, no hereditary priest- 


118 Kdlf. 

nu p rom t he accession of the Lion-Line or Sivinte Dynasty in 474 A.D. 
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ood exists among the Kandhs, The result is an ab¬ 
solutely free trade in magical arts and incantations. Any 
man who can succeed in winning the belief of his neigh¬ 
bours may set up on the strength of a dream or a vision 
as a priest; but although his calling yields him an easy 
subsistence, he is debarred from the enjoyments of battle, 
and may not eat with laymen, nor partake of food pre¬ 
pared by their hands. He may, however, quit the priest¬ 
hood at pleasure. As a rule, the ancient Kandh deities 
have Kandh or aboriginal priests, while the unmistake- 
ably Hindu Goddess of Destruction chooses her attend¬ 
ants from among the Hindus. The national Kandh 
divinities all dwell upon or under the earth, ‘emerging 
and retiring by chinks which are occasionally discovered 
to their worshippers.’ 120 

One great ceremony united the whole Kandh race 
in the worship of the Earth-God. Several other deities, 
such as. the God of Boundaries, from time to time re¬ 
ceived human victims ; but the great Earth-God claimed 
these offerings, not only in all seasons of private calamity, 
but as an indispensable part of the public worship of the 
Kandhs. hie is the Supreme God of the race, the solemn 
symbol of the productive energy of nature; and his 
worship united the whole Kandh tribes (otherwise so 
split up and severed) by a nexus of blood into a nation. 

‘ The earth,’ they say, ‘ was originally a crude and un¬ 
stable mass, unfit for cultivation and for the convenient 
habitation of man. The Earth-God said, “ Let human 
blood be spilt before me,” and a child was sacrificed. The 
soil became forthwith firm and productive, and the Deity 
ordained that man should repeat the rite and live.’ 121 


120 Macpherson’s Report, Part vi. para. 102. 

121 Idem , Part vi. para. 17. 
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Association in human sacrifice formed the one in¬ 
dispensable nexus of tribal union among the Kandhs. 
The Earth-God enjoys both a public and a private 
worship, the former from a tribe or a village as an entity, 
the latter from individuals who may wish to propitiate 
his wrathful nature. His worship is essentially a religion 
of deprecation, an unceasing struggle to get him to lay 
aside his chronic hostility to man, and to purchase his 
favour by the most costly and precious victim which man 
can offer to God. As regards his public or tribal worship, 
the whole community contributed to the sacrifice, and each 
farm sprinkled itself with the blood of the public victim 
twice a year. The stated periods were at the spring 
sowing and after the harvest; but a human victim became 
equally necessary when the terrible Earth-God sent pes¬ 
tilence to the people, or domestic calamity into the house 
of the Patriarch, as their representative. Besides these 
public ceremonials, he received private, sacrifices from 
families whenever sickness or great distress entered their 
dwelling. Thus, when a tiger carried off a child while 
watching the flocks, no uncommon incident in Kandh life, 
the father received his bereavement as a sure sign that 
the Earth-God demanded a human victim. If the family 
had none to offer on the moment, it led out a goat, whose 
ear was chopped off and fell to the ground as a pledge 
to the Earth-God, to be redeemed by a human victim 
within the year. Among other tribes, the father pricked 
the ear of one of his surviving children, and the blood 
which trickled to the earth served as a pledge instead of 
a goat’s ear. If the family could not buy a human victim 
before the end of the twelve months, the wretched parents 
had to offer up their own child, whose blood spilt upon the 
ground remained a witness of their vow to the Earth-God. 



THE HUMAN VICTIMS. 

The victims were of either sex, and generally of a 
tender age. The detestable office of providing them 
formed a hereditary privilege of the Pans, one of the alien 
low castes attached to the Kandh villages. Procurers of 
this class yearly sallied forth into the plains, and bought 
up a herd of promising boys and girls from the poorer 
Hindus. Sometimes they kidnapped their prey, and 
each Kandh district kept a stock of victims in reserve, 
‘to meet sudden demands for atonement.’ Brahmans 
and Kandhs were the only races whose purity exempted 
them from sacrifice, and a rule came down from remote 
antiquity that the victim must be bought with a price. 
After a village had purchased a victim, it treated him 
with much kindness, regarding him as a consecrated 
being * eagerly welcomed at every threshold.’ 122 If a child, 
he enjoyed perfect liberty; but if an adult, the Patriarch 
kept him in his own house, and fed him well; but fettered 
him so that he could not escape. When the time of 
Atonement had come, the Kandhs spent two days in 
feasting and lascivious riot; on the third they offered up 
the victim, shouting as the first blood fell to the ground, 

‘ We bought you with a price; no sin rests with us.’ 

As soon as the Kandh tribes passed under our care, 
it became necessary that this practice should cease. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1836 we called upon the Raja of the Tri¬ 
butary State of Bod to put down human sacrifice. Tribal 
councils and agitations followed; but in the end the 
Patriarchs agreed to give up to us their stock of victims, 
not as a pledge that they would discontinue the rite, but 
as a peace-offering of valuable property to their new 
Suzerain. They stipulated, however, that their honour 
must be saved, and this could only be done by our forcing 

122 Macplierson’s Report. Part VI. para. 35. 
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OUR FIRST ATTEMPTS AT GOVERNMENT. 

all the other tribes to enter into a similar agreement. 
Such an agreement we at that time failed to effect, 
and the negotiations broke through. To Lieutenant S. 
C. Macpherson belongs the credit of extirpating the rite. 
He clearly discerned that if we were to deal with a people 
so sensitive and jealous of its honour, we must deal with 
it as a whole, and thus leave no ground for tribal heart¬ 
burnings. He next discovered a really effective basis for 
such an authority as he designed to impose. Each tribe 
had its internal Government complete, but our suppression 
of the Gumsar Rijd. left the nation without any central 
rallying point. He proposed, therefore, that we should 
leave the tribal administration untouched; but establish 
our power as a federal nexus, which all the separate clans 
might acknowledge and obey. They would thus lose 
nothing of their personal freedom, but at the same time 
they would be loosely bound together into a nation. In 
short, Lieutenant Macpherson formed the design of 
advancing the Kandhs from the Tribal into the Federal 
stage of society, and he executed what he had conceived. 

But he did more than this. He laid it down as his 
fundamental principle of action, that we could only exer¬ 
cise rule over the people by supplying among them certain 
bona fide functions of Government, the want of which they 
themselves had clearly felt. ‘ The voluntary and perma¬ 
nent acknowledgment of our sovereignty by these rude 
societies, must depend upon our ability to discharge 
beneficially and acceptably towards them some portions 
of the duty of sovereignty. They will spontaneously 
yield allegiance to us, only in return for advantages which 
are suited in form and in spirit to their leading ideas and 
to their social wants.' 123 In these words foreign nations 
123 Macpherson’s Report. Part VII. para. 49. 





THE KANDIIS FORMED INTO A NATION. ^ 

might learn the secret of England’s success in dealing 
with the peoples of India. The Patriarchal authority 
within each Kandh tribe was perfect, but centuries of clan 
' feuds had taught them the evils caused by the want of 
any power able to arbitrate between different tribes. 
‘Justice betwixt the independent societies is, in a word, 
the great want felt by all.’ Setting out with this idea 
of Government having a right to exist only if it could 
discharge certain specific functions really required by the 
people, Lieutenant Macpherson gradually gained over 
the Priesthood and the Village Heads. He appealed to 
their passionate desire to own land, and obtained for them 
settlements in jungle tracts of no value to us, but a perfect 
paradise to them. He also urged that little presents of 
money, cattle, and honorific dresses and titles should be 
given in return for their yearly homage. Above all, he 
insisted on employing the Kandhs as Irregular Police; 
and even advocated the raising of a Kandh battalion as a 
means of civilising them, and ‘as an invaluable instru¬ 
ment in our future dealings with the other mountain races 
of Orissa.’ But while he thus laboured by gentle and 
politic devices to win the affections of the race, he made 
it distinctly understood that such measures of conciliation 
would, if required, be enforced by the British Power. 

Having thus established our authority on a basis 
of mutual good-will, his acts convincing them that he 
sought their benefit, not our gain, he developed his plan 
for putting a stop to human sacrifices. He did not hold 
the Kandhs or the Patriarchs to be morally guilty, but he 
arranged for the effective punishment of the procurers, 
and in a few years rendered the kidnapping or purchase 
of victims impossible. At the same time, he improved the 
material condition of the tribes, established fairs and com- 



mercial gatherings, ‘ to draw them from their fastnesses 
into friendly and familiar contact with other men made 
roads, and converted the isolated and mutually hostile 
tribes into a prosperous and peaceful people. I he 
British Government established a special Agency 124 for 
dealing with the Kandhs, effectively suppressed their 
bloody rites, and wisely refrained from interfering further 
with them. To the present day they pay no rent, nor do 
we take any revenue whatever from them, but merely keep 
order by means of a local Agent, 125 supported by a strong 
force of police. This officer confines himself to putting a 
stop to blood-feuds, adjusting dangerous disputes likely 
to lead to them, and taking cognizance of any heinous 
crimes. He is subject to the English Commissioner of 
the Province at Cattack; 126 the Bod Rdja no longer 
exercising jurisdiction over the tribes. Their chief pro¬ 
duct is turmeric, of an unusually fine quality. Hindu 
traders now penetrate with their pack-bullocks into the 
innermost recesses of the hills, and barter salt, cutlery, 
and cloth, for the precious dye and other highland pro¬ 
duce. Surely as long as India remains to us, and as long 
as the records of Lieutenant Macpherson’s work survive, 
no young Englishman need despair of being able to do 
some good work in this world. 

The Kandh territory exhibits the simplest form of 
British Government within the Tributary States. But 
throughout the greater part of them we have established 
a more exact authority. We leave each State under its 
hereditary Prince, and allow him jurisdiction in civil dis¬ 
putes, and in all crimes not of a heinous sort. I have 

134 By Act XXI. of 1845. 

125 The Tahsi'lddr of the Kandhmals. 

120 In his capacity of Superintendent of the Tributary States. 



GOVERNMENT OF TRIBUTARY STATES. 

given a detailed sketch of the Legislative • history of our 
dealings with them in Appendix hi. The Chiefs are 
amenable to the British Commissioner of the Province; m 
and this officer has jurisdiction in all serious offences, and 
may imprison criminals for a term not exceeding seven 
years. Sentences for a longer period, although passed 
by the Commissioner, must be reported to the Bengal 
Government for confirmation, and the Government alone 
can imprison or punish a Chief. Each Rdjd pays a small 
tribute, now fixed in perpetuity, and bearing a very petty 
ratio to his total income. The whole tribute from the 
nineteen States, with a population of one million souls, 
amounts to ,£8388, or at the rate of a fraction over two¬ 
pence per head. The Chiefs admit that their revenues 
exceed ^48,000 sterling per annum, and their actual in¬ 
comes from all sources are probably double that sum. In 
return for their tribute, we assure them absolute security 
from foreign enemies, domestic rebellions, and inter-tribal 
feuds. In one case 128 we have had to dispossess a Chief 
for waging war, but his family enjoy pensions from 
Government. In another 129 the Rdjd was convicted of 
flagrant murder, and his estate confiscated. The other 
seventeen Principalities remain under their native Chiefs, 
and the only cases of English interference have been to 
prevent the aggression of the strong upon the weak, or 
to support the authority of the hereditary Chiefs against 
their domestic enemies. 

Under this mild form of Government the people 
have advanced in comforts and increased in numbers. 

127 In his capacity of Superintendent of the Tributary States. 

128 Angul, in 1847. Vide letter from the Superintendent of the Tributary 
States to the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 
dated 24th March 1848.—O. R. 

120 Bdnki, in 1840. 
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The rivers form the great highways of the Tributary 
States, but these arteries of trade are now fed by a 
hundred rude roads and mountain tracks suited for pack- 
bullocks. Wandering merchants pass secure through 
the deepest recesses of the mountains. The trade 
of the Tributary States consists of rice, sugar-cane, oil 
seeds, clarified butter, cotton, coarse cereals, timber, lac, 
turmeric, beeswax, and other jungle products. No per¬ 
manent markets have yet developed, but each State has 
from three to ten villages at which weekly fairs are held. 
Business is conducted almost entirely by barter, a silver 
currency being scarcely known, and even the ancient 
shell money' (cowries) of Orissa being sparingly used. 
I have already mentioned the ingenious and highly arti¬ 
ficial system by which the Kandhs facilitate trade by 
barter. They have invented a currency of ‘lives;’ the 
said lives representing sheep or bullocks, or even inani¬ 
mate objects in different localities. 

Nothing like town life exists anywhere throughout 
the Tributary States. The cultivating classes cling to 
their hereditary fields, enjoying them either as their own 
property, as in the Kandh territory, or at a rent practically 
fixed by custom, as in the other and more advanced States. 
The lower landless castes wander about the forests, and 
know no more permanent habitation than a leaf hut. 
Amid this primitive population of woodmen and culti¬ 
vators, we see husbandry in a transition stage. In the 
rich valleys, and wherever a supply of water can be com¬ 
manded, the peasants gather together into permanent 
homesteads; each cluster of homesteads forming a vil¬ 
lage surrounded by its communal lands. But besides 
settled tillage of this sort, a curious form of nomadic 
husbandry still survives. The intermediate classes be- 


ABSENCE OF TOWNS OR CITIES. 

the prosperous villagers and the wandering forest 
tribes, form temporary settlements for the purposes of 
cultivation. They encamp on some hill-side or jungle- 
covered valley, burn down the scrub and forest, and 
with scarcely any labour in tillage obtain rich crops of 
rice or cotton for four years. A similar form of hus¬ 
bandry exists throughout the- mountainous frontier of 
Eastern Bengal and in Central India. It represents a 
distinct stage in the history of husbandry, and the whole 
series of stages may still be seen in the Tributary 
States. 

Throughout the whole nineteen Principalities, cover¬ 
ing 16,184 square miles, and containing a population of 
a million souls, not a single city exists. There are only 
six villages of more than five hundred houses, and only 
two of more than a thousand. 130 A large village gene¬ 
rally gathers around the house or fortress (gar/i) of the 
Chief; permanent collections of huts grow up at con¬ 
venient sites for trade along the rivers or roads ; but 
with these exceptions, a village in the Tributary States 
simply means the communal homestead of a cultivated 
valley. Such common homesteads, however, generally 
contain a larger outside population than the more simple 
Kandh village. For, besides the landless low castes, they 
require a small body of shopkeepers and tradesmen suited 
to the more advanced state of social existence to which 
they belong. I shall explain at some length the dif¬ 
ferent stages of husbandry and the various develop¬ 
ments of village life among the Kandhs, the Tributary 
States, and the Hindu lowlands of Orissa, in my con- 

180 Viz. Nijgarh with 1121 houses and an estimated population of 6165 
souls ; Kantilo with 1113 houses and an estimated population of 6121 souls; 
both in Khandpdrd, which adjoins our District of Purf. 




THE STA TE OF DHENKANAL. 

eluding Chapter, when treating of the growth of rights in 
the soil. 

But before passing from these Principalities, it may 
be well to strongly individualize two or three of the 
States, so as to give the reader a distinct idea of the 
form of human existence which still goes on among them. 
In 1870 I visited several of the Chiefs at their Forts 
(garks). The most interesting among them was the 
M aha raj d of Dhenkanal, with a territory of 1463 square 
miles, and a subject population of 144,255 souls, distri¬ 
buted into 961 villages. He admits a revenue of ^6000 
per annum (his total income being probably very much 
higher), and pays the British Government a tribute of 
^509. We first came closely in contact with this State 
in 1812, when we had to settle a dispute which would 
otherwise have ended in an internecine war.’ 11 During 
the first half of the century family feuds and follies reduced 
the Principality to a miserable state, from which, however, 
the present Chief retrieved it. His excellent management 
and his charity during the famine of 1866 attracted the 
admiration of the British Government, and three years 
later he received from it the title of Mahardja as a 
reward for the moderation and justice with which he 
rules his people. His capital clusters on the slope of a 
hill to the number of 650 houses, surmounted by a 
large and strongly built mansion, half-fort, half-villa, the 
residence of the Chief. 

I found tents pitched for me under a noble 
grove of tamarind trees inside the outer wall of the 
Fort. A temple, with its flag flying, rose on my right, 
and an artificial lake, ornamented with a masonry islet, 
stretched in front. From the opposite shore of this 

1S1 Letters dated November 3d and December 4th, 1812, B. R. R. 
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little piece of water, a forest-laden peak rose precipi¬ 
tously, and the great hills stood all around the peaceful 
nook. The Mahdrdja soon arrived in state, with sump¬ 
tuously caparisoned elephants and gilded umbrella. He 
is a middle-aged man of courteous and intelligent de¬ 
meanour, speaks Hindustani fluently, and knows a little 
Sanskrit. He suited his conversation to the supposed 
taste of the British Officer, and talked at great length 
of the 297 tigers which he had shot during his long 
and prosperous reign. He wore a fine silk tunic inter¬ 
woven with gold spots, and had a gold-embroidered hat, 
shaped like a crown, on his head. His little adopted 
son accompanied him, and burrowed among my baggage 
like, a ferret. He spoke with pride of his system of 
dealing directly with the husbandmen, and gave me a 
detailed account of his villages, and his twenty-eight 
Brahman settlements on rent-free or cheap lands. No 
middleman is allowed to stand between him and the 
peasant, except in a few instances in which grants of 
land had been assigned to his officers of state. 

I afterwards paid a visit to his Fort, one part of 
which has the look of a very strongly built Italian 
villa, 132 and contains a suite of rooms fitted up in the 
European style. It towers above the surrounding 
jungle, a little way up the slope of a precipitous, densely 
wooded hill. Irregular clusters and lines of mud huts 
still bear witness to the primitive dwellings in which 
the Rdjas formerly resided. I found the court-yards, 
which lead one into another, filled with carts, timber, and 
building materials for the completion of a temple of fine 
white masonry to Lord Raghunath on the right of the 
principal gateway. Farther in, a family shrine rises to 
132 Built on the plan of the Commissioner’s Circuit House at Cattack. 
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Vishnu ; 1S3 and beyond is a pretty little court planted with 
lemon trees, oranges, and pomegranates, giving a green 
cool look to the whole place. In the European suite of 
rooms, which are laid out in halls something like those 
'of a Neapolitan nobleman, I was called on to admire a 
curious medley of the costliest objects of art mingled 
with the pettiest gimcracks. The drawing-room tables 
of white marble and polished fossiliferous slabs were 
loaded with musical boxes, three or four of which the 
Maharaja set a-going at once, microscopes with beetles 
fixed in them, chiming timepieces, wax dolls, massive 
gold Albert chains, and little stucco sheep with black 
faces and yellow wool. Nor were books of photo¬ 
graphs and costly engravings wanting, side by side with 
cheap German prints of nymphs combing their hair on 
the surface of a lake, and pirouetting danseuses. But 
the object of art on which he chiefly prided himself, was 
a microscopic opera-glass which, when you looked into 
it, discovered a picture of the Queen with the Prince of 
Wales climbing on her shoulders, and an infant slumber¬ 
ing in her arms. 

After examining his really interesting Armoury, 
which includes every weapon, from the old brass-bound 
firelock to the latest breechloading rifle, the Maharajd 
conducted me to the roof of the house, puffing asthmati¬ 
cally up the steep narrow stairs. We sat and looked 
forth on a landscape of lofty isolated peaks and high 
receding ranges. The dense forest gave its dark tinge 
to the whole, interspersed, however, with bright azure 
patches of tillage, and valleys of yellow crops, which 
looked like streaks of gold on a carpet of sombre green 
velvet, The early morning tint was over all, and spiral 

133 In his form of Krishna. 
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of grey smoke curled upwards from a hundred 
hearths in the jungle. The Mahdrajd pointed out the 
different ranges through which the rivers of Orissa rushed 
down from the highlands. From amid a lofty cluster of 
peaks dimly visible in the cloud horizon on the south, 
issued the Mahdnadf, emphatically The Great River. 
The sacred Brdhmani wound round a nearer range of 
hills, swelled by a hundred highland streams, each with 
its river deity and legend. Throughout the vast world 
of forest and mountain which stretches between these 
two great rivers, every hamlet has its own village god, 
and every little division of the country its colony of 
priests dwelling rent-free, or at an easy rate, upon 
ancient grants of land. The Mahdrajd told me that 
although he personally preferred the mild and gentle¬ 
manly forms of worship represented by Vishnu or Jagan- 
nath, yet that he supported with an equal hand the priests 
of the Goddess of Destruction, and encouraged his people 
to worship the Great Creator under whatever form their 
imaginations might figure Him. He said that the wild 
jungle people for the most part selected the terrible 
aspects of the Divinity, but that human sacrifice had 
long ceased, and indeed the question never arose now-a- 
days within his territory. He himself had visited indif¬ 
ferently the shrines of all the great Indian deities,—at 
Puri, at Benares, at Allahabad, at Gaya, and at Brindd- 
ban. The idea of resuming or interfering with religious 
grants, struck the Mahdrajd as peculiarly impious. It 
seemed to him quite natural that the land which is the 
free gift of the gods, should pay something towards the 
worship of the gods ; and a matter of profound indiffer¬ 
ence what special form of the Deity the people and the 
priests might prefer to recognise. I could not help 
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quoting to him Matthew Arnold’s maxim, that the State 
should be of the religion of all its citizens, without shar¬ 
ing the fanaticism of any of them. 

So far as I could gather, the Mahdrajd gives a fine 
interpretation to his position as a semi-independent 
Prince. On my turning our talk to the Administration 
of Justice, he had out his law books, particularly the 
latest commentary on the Indian Penal Code in Uriyd 
and Bengali, and I found that he really understood the 
legal points which the annotator discussed. He does 
justice in public sessions to his people, and keeps his 
prisoners hard at work upon the roads. In the after¬ 
noon we went together to the jail. It consisted of a 
court-yard, with low thatched sheds running round three 
sides, and the guard-house on the fourth. The shed 
roofs came so low that a child might have jumped on to 
them, and thus got over the wall. When the guard 
turned out, moreover, we found it to consist of two very 
old men ; and the Mahardja was rather displeased to 
find that one of them had his matchlock under repair at 
the blacksmith’s, while the other had left his weapon in 
his own village ten miles off, to protect his family during 
hts period of service at court. Inside were sixty-nine 
prisoners, and I asked how it came that they did not, 
under the circumstances, all jump over the wall ? I he 
question seemed to strike the Mahardja as a particularly 
foolish one. ‘Where could they go to ?’ he said. ‘On 
the rare occasion that a prisoner breaks jail, it is only to 
pay a visit to his family; and the villagers, as in duty 
bound, return him within a few days.’ 

The truth is, that the family instinct is still so 
strong in the Tributary States, that imprisonment, or 
even death itself, seems infinitely preferable to running 
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ay from kindred and home. There were no female 
prisoners, and the Maharaja stated that crime among 
women has not yet penetrated his country. I found the 
gang divided into two sections, each of which had a 
shed to itself on the opposite sides of the court: the 
shed on the third side being set apart for cooking. The 
one shed was monopolized by ten men, whose light com¬ 
plexion declared them to belong to the trading class, and 
who lolled at great ease and in good clothes in their 
prison-house. In the other shed were crowded the 
remaining fifty-nine, packed as closely as sardines, and 
with no other clothing except a narrow strip round their 
waist. On expressing my surprise at this unequal treat¬ 
ment, and asking whether the ten gentlemen who took 
their ease were confined for lighter crimes, the Mahdrdjd 
explained : ‘ On the contrary, these ten men are the 
plagues of the State. They consist of fraudulent shop¬ 
keepers, who receive stolen goods, and notorious bad 
characters, who organize robberies. The other fifty-nine 
are poor Pans and other jungle people, imprisoned for 
petty theft, or as the tools of the ten prisoners on the 
opposite side. But then the ten are respectable men, and 
of good caste, while the fifty-nine are mere woodmen ; and 
it is only proper to maintain God's distinction of castel 
All the prisoners were in irons except one, a lame man, 
whose fetters had been struck off on the report of the 
native doctor. They looked very fat and comfortable, 
as indeed they well might, considering that the sixty- 
nine prisoners have an allowance <^f a hundred pounds of 
rice per diem, with goat’s flesh once a fortnight, fish 
twice a month, besides the little daily allowance of split 
peas and spices to season their food. It did not seem 
to have occurred to any of them to feel in the least 
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ashamed on account of being in jail. One of them had 
been imprisoned twice before, and, on my asking him 
what his trade was, he explained that ‘the younger 
brothers of bis family were husbandmen, but that for his 
part he nourished his stomach by thieving.' 

Next day the Mahdrajd took me over his school 
and his charitable dispensary, both framed on the model 
of our own Bengal institutions of the same sort, especially 
in the number of registers kept, and the multitudinous 
returns regarding the pupils and patients. About noon 
arrived a band of jungle people, whose national dance 
the Mahdrdjd wished to show me. The men wore a 
single cotton cloth. The women had not even this, but 
simply a string round their waists, with a bunch of leaves 
before and behind. Two or three of the men beat with 
their fingers on. little drums, while the women formed 
a semicircle and moved backwards and forwards in a 
rather tedious dance. They dwell apart'from the agri¬ 
cultural population, and speak a language of their own, 
of which the Mahdrdja afterwards gave me a vocabulary. 
The life they love best is to wander about the woods 
collecting the wild products, which they barter for food. 
Occasionally they hire themselves out in gangs to clear 
the forest for the more settled husbandmen; but even 
while thus engaged, they hold no intercourse with the 
agriculturalists, and receive the stipulated amount ot rice 
through the hands of one or two representatives. 

The Mahardjd told me that, as he is anxious to 
extend cultivation, he asks no rent from any jungle tribe 
that will settle down' They may cut down as much 
forest as they choose, and cultivate the clearing as long 
as they please. But all his efforts have failed to induce 
the nomadic tribes to submit to the toil of permanent 
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husbandry. They willingly burn a patch of jungle, but 
avoid the chance of any question of rent arising by 
deserting their clearing every third year. This practice 
simply means, that where land is to be had for the 
clearing, it pays better to take a rapid succession of 
exhausting crops off the virgin soil than to adopt the 
laborious processes of regular cultivation. The forest 
tribes show great talent in making a livelihood with the 
minimum of labour, and this is one of the ways in which 
they solve the problem. Several of the hill Chiefs try to 
levy a rent the second year on such clearings; but such 
efforts only result in the nomadic husbandmen deserting 
their settlements a year sooner, and having to burn new 
jungle every third year instead of every fourth. The 
Chiefs find themselves no richer, and the attempt to levy 
rent only makes their jungle subjects the poorer and 
more restless. In Dhenkdnal, where the Mahdrdjd looks 
on the whole subject of jungle clearings with good- 
natured indifference, and indeed is anxious to encourage 
them as opening new ground for permanent tillage, the 
forest tribes seem to lead a contented well-fed existence. 
They raise just as much grain or cotton as they require 
from the virgin soil without the labour of ploughing, and 
spend their days in hunting, feasting, dancing, sleeping, 
and sunning themselves at the door of their leaf huts. 
If they want a little money, or any article that they must 
buy with money, is there not the Sdl forest around them 
waiting to be cut, and sharp lowland traders in the bdzar 
a day’s journey off ? These latter will only cheat them 
to the orthodox amount of one-half, both in what they 
buy and in what they sell, and in the end give them a 
full one-fourth of the value of their timber. 

As Dhenkdnal is the most civilised, so Morbhanj or 
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THE STATE OF MORBHANJ. 

the Peacock Country is the largest of the Tributary 
States. I have alluded to the antiquity of the Peacock 
Princes in Chapter vi.; and the present rulers of Morbhanj 
trace their descent to the Jaipur kings, one of whose 
offshoots is said to have founded the Principality 2000 
years ago. Passing over their appearances in Mediaeval 
history,"set forth in Chapter vi., the Morbhanj family 
emerges in the seventeenth century as the rulers of a 
hill territory extending over 7319 square miles. Their 
kingdom then included the State of Keunjhar, and the 
Rdjas of several of the southern States/ 34 as far as the 
District of Ganjam in Madras, trace their origin to the 
Peacock Dynasty. Morbhanj makes its entrance into the 
British records in 1782; 135 and from that date to our 
expulsion of the Marhattas in 1803, it seems to have 
remained in a chronic state of invasion, insurrection, and 
internecine feud. Since our accession, foreign invasion 
has ceased, and seven years later we put a stop to 
internal commotions by definitively recognising one of 
the claimants as. Rdjd, 136 and supporting him in his office 
with a high hand. 

Keunjhar broke away from Morbhanj 200 years 
ago. Since then the latter has undergone various ter¬ 
ritorial changes, extending its boundaries at the expense 
of its neighbours whenever it was strong enough, and 
having in turn to submit to retributive annexations. 1 "' 
It now embraces 4234 square miles, and presents every 
variety of soil and scenery, from wild regions of 

134 Gumsar, Bod, and Daspalld. 

135 Letters, dated March 28th, June 17th, and July 22d, 1782, etc. B. 
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186 Letters, dated 7th August 1811, and March 1812. B. R. R. 

137 jr or example, in 1800 it asserted pretensions to the whole country 
between Sinhbhum and Balasor Districts, and laid claim to the present sub¬ 
montane State of Nilgiri. The Nilgiri Rdjds give a different account. 
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unexplored mountains to the richest and. greenest of 
valleys. In 1870 the Rajd returned his villages at 2319, 
with 24,224 houses, and 132,232 inhabitants. Another 
estimate in the same year gives a population of 191,200. 

Our dealings with Morbhanj exhibit a fair specimen 
of our general management of the Tributary States. In 
1784 the Rdjd voluntarily agreed to pay a tribute of 
^320 a year. 138 But practically we found in 1804, Avhen 
we became possessors of the country, that if we were to 
live in peace with the hill chiefs, we must tax them very 
lightly. Accordingly, notwithstanding the increase in 
the value of the State, Morbhanj now pays a tribute 
in perpetuity of only .£106, while the Rdjd enjoys 
an acknowledged income of .£10,000 a year, but pro¬ 
bably very much more. Morbhanj, however, long 
retained its turbulent character; and we have had to 
undertake the direct management of a small tract, in 
consequence of a peasant rebellion brought on by the 
oppression of the aboriginal population by the petty 
officials of the Rdjd. Herds of elephants still roam 
through the forests and mountains ; and the English 
Officer in charge of the operations for catching them has 
lately bagged upwards of a hundred fine animals during 
two seasons. The Rdjd’s emblem of signature is the 
ancient family peacock ; and the peasants still regard the 
killing of this heraldic bird as sacrilege,—a prejudice 
which our officers very properly respect. 

I have given a Statistical Account of each of the 
Tributary States in Appendix 111., but I cannot here 
pass from our general administration of them, without a 
brief reference to Keunjhar. This Principality origi¬ 
nally formed part of Morbhanj. But about two centuries 


188 Letter dated 2d August 1784, etc.—B. R. R. 
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THE STATE OF KE UNJIIAR. 

ago, the Keunjhar tribes, finding it a hardship to travel 
through perilous forests to pay their tribute to the Chief, 
separated themselves, and set up the brother of the 
Rdjd of Morbhanj as their independent Prince. The 
country covers an area of 3096 square miles, has a 
population estimated at 170,000, yields an income of 
^5000 a year to the Rdja, and pays a tribute o( figy to 
the British Government. It is divided into two wild 
tracts; Lower Keunjhar, including the valleys, and 
Upper Keunjhar, embracing the mountainous highlands. 139 
The latter consists of great clusters of rugged crags, 
which afford almost inaccessible retreats to their inhabi¬ 
tants, and which, although from the plains they appear 
to be sharply ridged or peaked, have extensive table¬ 
lands on the top, equally fit for pasture and for tillage. 
On these plateaux dwell a curious multiplicity of tribes, 
from the highly developed Aryan, with his well-cut 
features and light-coloured skin, to the most primitive 
of peoples, the Bhuiyds and the leaf-wearing Jowdngs. 
The Bhuiyds form the most important part of the popula¬ 
tion, covering a tract of 256 square miles, and numbering 
at least 10,000 souls. They assert an indefeasible right 
to the soil, and declare that they have lived on their 
lands from the beginning. They accordingly claim the 
honour of installing the Rdjds of Keunjhar, and this 
title they have again and again maintained by obstinate 
wars. The slightest infringement of their old hereditary 
rights, or the faintest appearance of any design to claim 
rent, or to curtail their uncontrolled freedom, sets the 
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189 Letter from Captain J. Johnstone, in charge of Keunjhar, to the 
Superintendent of the Tributary States, dated Keunjhar, April 13, 1.869, para. 
5. I here express my obligation to this admirable Report, and also to recent 
private letters from Captain Johnstone. For the exact statistics as to area, 
etc., I trust to Major Saxton and the Surveyor-General’s Department. 
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whole mountains in a flame. In 1825 they resisted by 
arms an effort of the Rajd to levy a light tax, and since 
then have four times asserted their liberties by revolt. 

The last was in 1868. In i860 the hereditary 
Chief 140 died, leaving no legitimate issue. He had 
proved a faithful ally to us during the Kol rebellion of 
1857, and the British Government, anxious to carry out 
what it believed to be his wishes, raised his natural son 141 
to the State cushion. The Bhuiyds did not think that 
they had been sufficiently consulted in the matter, and 
resented the affront by a revolt. This rising, however, 
soon calmed down under the gentle policy of our Com¬ 
missioner 142 in Orissa; and when a rival claimant started, 
the case was peaceably referred for decision to his 
Court. 143 The pretender supported his title by a deed 
of adoption said to have been executed by the late 
Rajd, and which would, if genuine, have given him the 
succession. This document, however, turned out to be 
a forgery. The Commissioner dismissed the claim, and 
two subsequent appeals to the High Court supported 
his. decision. Meanwhile the litigation had protracted 
itself over eight years, producing a state of chronic 
ferment throughout the highlands, and, to use the Com¬ 
missioner’s own words, ‘involving intrigue, dissatisfac¬ 
tion, revolt, and ruin to the State ; trouble, danger, and 
expense to Government.’ 144 

The comparatively civilised Bhuiyds gradually or- 

140 Rajd Ddmodar Bhanj. Captain Johnstone’s Report, para. 14. 

141 Dhananjay Bhanj. 

143 I use the word Commissioner to avoid introducing a multiplicity of 
titles for the same officer. As regards the Tributary States, his official 
designation is Superintendent. 

143 Under Regulation XI. of 1816. 

144 From T. E. Ravenshaw, Esq., Superdt. Trib. States, to Secy. Govt, of 
Bengal; No. 400,dated Camp Keunjhar, 26th October 1868, para. 7.—B. G. R. 





ganized a general insurrection, and worked upon die 
imaginations of the wild leaf-wearing tribes, or Jowdngs, 
by threats of the Divine wrath. The latter correspond 
in manners, in dress, in language, and in habits to the 
leaf-wearing people whom I have already alluded to in 
Dhenkdnal. 145 These curious relics of aboriginal India 
are now rapidly disappearing, and one of the vernacular 
papers in Orissa recently stated (1871) that the Maha¬ 
raja of Dhenkanal had assembled all the chiefs of the 
leaf-wearing peoples, and ordered them to wear clothes. 
They agreed to do so if his Highness would supply cloth 
for all their families free of cost, pledging their word to 
replace it when it was worn out. The same paper states 
that the Mahdrdja accordingly distributed some hundreds 
of dresses on the spot. Hitherto, any person belonging 
to the true leaf-wearing castes, who put on a cotton cloth, 
became ipso facto an outcast from his people. 

Since writing the last paragraph, I learn that a 
similar work was effected last summer by our Govern¬ 
ment for the leaf-wearing tribes of Keunjhar. The 
women, to the number of 1900, came up, village by vil¬ 
lage, to the English representative, who presented each 
with a garment; while his followers publicly invested the 
children in clothes before the eyes of the whole people. 
Soon afterwards the females returned with their cotton 
clothes around them, and passing in single file before the 
Assistant Superintendent, made obeisance to him, and 
were marked on the forehead with vermilion, as a sign 
of their entering into civilised society. They then 
gathered the bunches of leaves which formerly clothed 

145 I have to thank Captain Johnstone for a Jowing Vocabulary, which, 
upon comparison with that of the Maihars or Patoas, prepared for me by 
the Mahdrdjd of Dhenkdnal, establishes the identity of these now separated 
sections of the leaf-wearing tribes. 
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hem into a huge heap, and set fire to it; while the men 
of the tribe solemnly pledged themselves never again to 
permit their women to return to this primeval dress of 
forest life. 144 

It may readily be imagined that a primitive forest 
race like the jowangs, afforded an admirable field for the 
workings of superstition. A leading man among them 
distinctly told one of our officers that the whole country 
lay under a curse in consequence of the wrong done to 
the hereditary Prince. We had set up an illegitimate 
Chief, ‘ and they were all being punished for it. The 
rains had been backward, and their wild roots and vege¬ 
tables had not been plentiful. Their old people had also 
died in greater numbers than usual from the injustice. 
That unless they deposed the man whom we had sup¬ 
ported, they would have no more happiness.’ Accord- 
ingly, that they had resolved to carry him off, and make 
him agree to abdicate. 147 Others of them entertained the 
Commissioner of the Province by songs of rebellion, pre¬ 
dicting the downfall of the usurper and the triumph of 
the legitimate Chief. 148 Having thus stated their inten¬ 
tions, they proceeded to carry them into effect. In April 
1868, they assembled twenty thousand strong, 149 captured 
the Keunjhar Fort, sacked the town, and, true to their 
aboriginal hatred against the high caste Aryan race, 

Letter from Assistant Suptdt. of the Trib. States, dated Keunjhar, 
20th June 1871. Appendix A. to the Superintendent’s Letter to the Govt, 
of Bengal, dated 14th July 1871. 

147 Letter from Dy. Commr. Sinhbhum to Commr. Chotd Nagpur; No. 
94, dated Banspol, 10th May 1868. 

148 For example, one beginning, ‘ As the bamboo puts off new shoots, 
so surely will Brinddban (the legitimate Prince) be Rdj£;’ quoted para. 10 
of Mr. Ravenshaw’s letter to Secy. Govt, of Bengal, dated 28th December 
! S67.—B. G. R. 

149 Letter from Dy. Commr. of Sinhbhum; No. 92, dated Camp Jaint- 
garh, 5th May 1868.—B. G* R. 
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1 cold blood. They carried away the 
Rdja s Minister captive into the mountains, with others 
who had made themselves conspicuous in his detested 
cause; took possession, of the passes; intercepted our 
messengers; encountered our detachments, and plundered 
our. baggage. 

Such a state of things could be of but short duration 
in any part of India, under even nominal British Rule. 
Early in June, detachments of the Madras Native Infantry 
stationed at Cattack hurried into the highlands, with two 
companies of the 37th Grenadiers ; 150 while a part of the 
10th Regiment from Chotd Nagpur advanced rapidly from 
the north, covering 32 miles in a single march. 1 * 1 In 
spite of rain, , swollen floods, the inaccessible nature of the 
country, and an outbreak of fever among the troops, the 
result could not long remain doubtful. At one time, a 
detachment of the Grenadiers ‘ were hemmed in by flooded 
streams both m front and rear, and obliged to halt for 
many days until the waters subsided.’ 152 But a series of 
flying columns penetrated the hills, burned the villages o T 
the principal rebels, drove off their cattle, carried away 
their grain, released any prisoners whom they found in 
durance, and so put an end to the struggle in four months. 
Several of the surrounding Native Chiefs took the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing a little fighting, and joined our Camp; 
one of them riding in at the head of two hundred soldiers, 
besides camp followers. By August all the rebel chiefs 
had either been captured, or had surrendered, and actual 
hostilities ceased. 

150 Under Major Hawke and Lieutenant R. Hunter. 

151 Under Major Geoghan from Durandah. Joint Report of Mr. * 
Ravenshaw and Colonel Dalton; No. 365, dated 3d October 1868, para. 
II.—B. G. R. 

152 Idem, para. 13. 
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The Trials which followed dealt leniently with men 
who, after all, had only acted according to their imme¬ 
morial custom. Out of the mass of prisoners taken red- 
handed in murderous revolt, only six received sentence of 
death. About a hundred others suffered various terms 
of transportation or imprisonment. I met some of the 
latter in Puri Jail. They had a sickly and dejected look, 
and were evidently pining in the lowland prison for their 
native hills. Out of a total of forty-eight, no fewer than 
eleven had died in 1869-7° ’> an< ^ th e Doctor told me 
that they seemed to have no specific illness, but merely 
fretted themselves away until a paltry attack of disease 
blew them out. It is only right to add, that everything 
that science and humanity could do for them, short of 
actual release, was done ; and on the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor’s learning the high death-rate among them, an im¬ 
mediate investigation was made. It turned out that the 
great mortality was due to their going through a process 
of acclimatization from the hills to the plains, and that 
after the first year the high death-rate ceased. 

The mild form of Government, which is all we 
venture upon in the Tributary States, has, therefore, its 
own set of difficulties. We can put down heinous crime, 
and, in general, save the people from the miseries ot 
frontier raids and domestic usurpations.. But such a 
system is liable to armed disorders on a^Scale wholly 
unknown under our more exact administration of the 
plains. I have given a picture of one of the Tributary 
Chiefs, the Mahdrajd of Dhenkdnal; but I should leave 
a wrong impression on the mind of the reader, if I were 
to allow him to suppose that this is the usual type of the 
Hill Princes. On the contrary, he represents the very 
highest point of cufture, moderation, and justice, which 



any of the Chiefs has attained under our surveillance. In 
the course of a few weeks I visited three others of the 
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Tributary States. In one, I found the Chief a fair speci¬ 
men oi the old Hindu Rajd,—a good deal in the hands 
of the Brahmans, very proud of his domestic bards and 
genealogists, but destitute of anything like that sense of 
responsibility to his people which forms so conspicuous a 
feature of our English Government. The other two 
Chiefs were of the sensual repulsive type, to which the 
Anglo-Indian officer is so painfully accustomed among 
the ri,ch landholders of the plains. Before they were five 
minutes in my presence, they had administered to me an 
artless concoction of truth and falsehood about their 
poverty, the devastation of their villagers by tigers and 
wild elephants, the wicked encroachments of neighbour¬ 
ing Chiefs, and the ruinous state of their Forts. This 
monotone of complaint they wailed forth in the whining 
falsetto of men habitually addicted to narcotic drugs, 
while their glazed eye and absent manner told the 
same tale. 

One of them varied his story of the devastations of 
wild beasts by a tirade against robber bands who infested 


his territory. He stated that gangs of plunderers lived 


securely in the villages of the adjoining State, and used 
his country as a hunting-ground, in which they harried at 
pleasure, and then retired in perfect safety to their home¬ 
steads across the border. From his own story I felt 
greatly disinclined to believe a single word that he said. 
Among other topics in praise of himself, he descanted on 
a great robber hunt from which he had just returned. I 
happened to have reached his Fort in time to witness his 
arrival from this expedition. His force consisted of three 
elephants, heavily-caparisoned lumbering animals, that 
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'gave the pace to the whole party, never exceeding three 
and a half miles an hour; with led horses behind, not 
one of which his Highness dared to mount; and a motley 
following of matchlock-men, macebearers, and musicians. 
I experienced much difficulty in listening with proper 
sympathy to his pathetic account of the total failure of 
the expedition; and went away from at least two of the 
Tributary Forts with a very distinct impression that 1 
had much rather be a visitor of the Rfija than his subject. 

I proceed now to the third form of Government 
which we have adopted in Orissa. Among the wild 
Kandhs we attempt nothing like an exact administration, 
levy no revenue from them, and content ourselves with 
maintaining a native Agent, to prevent blood-feuds and 
similar crimes on a large scale. Our Government of the 
Tributary States represents the next step. It amounts 
to a cautious surveillance , by which we adjust all im¬ 
portant disputes and punish heinous offences, taking in 
return a small fixed tribute from the Chiefs, but not in¬ 
terfering in any way with the revenues or the people. 
The third and most complete form of Government is the 
Administration of the three British Districts of the 
delta. 153 This part of Orissa forms in every respect an 
integral portion of our Indian Empire. It covers an 
area of 7723 square miles, with a population of two and 
a third million souls. A Commissioner belonging to the 
Covenanted Civil Service administers the whole from 
Cattack, while the local charge of each of the three 
Districts is entrusted to a covenanted officer, entitled 
a Magistrate and Collector, aided by a small staff of 
Assistants and Deputies. Throughout the three Dis¬ 
tricts we claim the ultimate ownership of the soil, and 
153 Cattack, Puri, and Balasor. 
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exercise all the functions of Government. These func¬ 
tions, as understood by the Hindu mind, are three in 
number, and rest fundamentally on the idea of the pro¬ 
prietorship of the land. As landlord, we have a right to 
the rent; and as landlord, we are bound, in return for the 
rent, to protect the country from armed violence, and to 
administer justice among the people. I propose very 
briefly to examine how far we have succeeded in the dis¬ 
charge of these duties. 

And, first, with regard to the repression of armed 
violence. We have seen the chronic state of rapine which 
afflicted Grissa under the Marhattds, during the sixty 
years preceding our accession.' 54 The commencement of 
our Rule marks the termination of tlx ;e miseries. I 
have not been careful to disguise the fact that we won 
the Province by ousting the Marhattds—foreigners like 
ourselves. But as some minds have a hankering after 
legal forms, irrespective of the real facts, it may please 
them to learn that we hold Orissa under precisely the 
same Deed from the Delhi Emperor that gave us the 
rest of Bengal. 155 On the 12th August 1765, we obtained 
the Grant of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and in all subse- 

151 From a Palm-Leaf MS. in the possession of Babu Krishna Chand, 
an aged Hindu, and formerly Diwdn to the Mahdrdjd of Khurdhd, I find 
that this chronic state of violence existed long before the Marhattd period, 
although it then reached its climax. I am indebted to Mr. Ravenshaw, the 
Commissioner of Orissa, for an Uriyd copy on paper of this curious MS. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that the old Diwdn was induced to allow ex¬ 
tracts to be made—the copyist never being permitted to remove the original 
Palm-Leaf M c :. out of his sight. It begins with the year 1504, and proceeds 
without any exact chronological order to the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; forming throughout a record of strife and devastation. 

155 Firmdn from the Emperor Shah Alam, granting the Diwani of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa to the Company; Number xvi. of Treaties and 
Engagements published by order of the East India Company in 1812, with 
subsequent documents ; e. d. No. 19 being a separate Firman of the same 
date for the Diwani of Orissa. 
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uent proceedings, both in India and in Parliament, it 
was assumed that we actually possessed Orissa, just as 
we actually possessed Bengal and Behar. The fact that 
the Emperor’s Deputy, in Bengal, had thirteen years 
previously made over Orissa to the Marhattds, seemed, 
perhaps, too trivial a circumstance for the Emperor to 
mention in his subsequent dealings with us. We our¬ 
selves paid little heed to the matter, and made no efforts 
to upset the status quo , until the Marhatta encroach¬ 
ments throughout our whole Empire rendered it neces¬ 
sary for us to decide whether they or we were to rule in 
India. When this time arrived, we drove them out of 
Orissa, and assumed the sovereignty by virtue of recent 
conquest and of old title. During the two years which 
followed our accession, several of the native Chiefs ex¬ 
ercised their customary privilege of armed violence. 1 ® 0 
Such disorders were, however, inevitable to a change of 
the governing power. Since then, the only trouble of 
this sort was the Khurdha rising in 1818. 

I have carefully gone over the Records of this re¬ 
bellion, particularly a manuscript Report in 325 folio 
pages, by Mr. Ewer, the Commissioner, and I can¬ 
not avoid the conclusion that we ourselves were to a 
large extent to blame. 157 Our more exact system of 
Government enabled individuals to enforce their rights 
against each other to an extent to which the people of 


156 Particularly the Mahdrdjd of Khurdhd, who was imprisoned for a 
short time in consequence, but afterwards reinstated in 1804; also the sea¬ 
board jungle Rdjds of Kujang and Kanikd, the latter of whom remained in 
disgrace in 1806, and occasionally gave trouble afterwards. Vide App. II.; 
also Rev. Claudius Buchanan's Life, vol. ii. p. 10, Ed. Oxford, 1817. 

UT Report by Mr. W. Ewer, Commissioner of Cattack, to Chief Secre¬ 
tary to Government, dated 13th May 1818; also a very telling letter from 
Mr. Deputy Collector Melville to Secretary to Commissioner of Cattack, 
dated 22d March 1819. 
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Orissa had never been accustomed. Keen saving adven¬ 
turers ilocked in from Bengal, and gradually ousted the 
more simple and less thrifty aristocracy of the Province. 
One of these new men carved a fine inheritance out of 
the Khurdhd possessions, and in the end ousted the 
M ah d raj as Generalissimo 153 from his Fort and Military 
Fief. 189 A strong party immediately formed round the 
expelled chieftain and joined their wrongs with his. 
They accused us of increasing the Land Tax, while in 
reality we took very much less than the Province had 
paid to the Mughuls, although more than it had recently 
yielded under Marhatta misrule. In short, we had sub¬ 
stituted a regular revenue for the undefined and often 
unsuccessful extortion of our immediate predecessors. 
Our Currency Regulations, which compelled the people 
to pay their Land Tax in silver, and our heavy duty 
upon salt, furnished better ground of discontent. But 
these annoyances would have been willingly borne in 
consideration of the peace and prosperity which our firm 
and just Government introduced into the Province. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, we had filled our courts and public 
offices with highly educated unscrupulous subordinates 
from Bengal, whom the Uriyas regarded as foreigners 
just as much as if they had been Marhattds. Indeed, 
under the Marhattds, the peasantry could always put a 
limit to their miseries. The jungles afforded a safe 
retreat from Marhatta violence, but no asylum could be 
found to shelter the unhappy Uriyds from the dexterous 
extortions and chicanery of our Bengali underlings. 

Such exactions appeared intolerable insults to the, 

153 Jagbandhu by name, the Rdj&'s Bakshi, or General and Paymaster 
of the Forces. 

159 The Kila Rorang. 
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ility and peasantry of the ancient royal domain of 
Khurdha. To drive out their oppressors seemed to them 
merely the legitimate and customary mode of making 
known their sufferings to Government. They found, 
however, that the same stern strength and justice which 
saved them from armed violence on the part of their 
neighbours, could permit nothing like forcible resistance 
by themselves. The rising was promptly put down, the 
rebellious domain was confiscated, and the Mahirdjd sunk 
from a great hereditary Prince into a wealthy country 
gentleman. He retains his ancient rank of Mahdrajd— 
the highest title known among Indian Princes—with the 
charge of the national Temple of Jaganndth, and all other 
hereditary dignities, short of independence or royalty. 
The present Mahardja lives chiefly at Puri. In 1870, 
when he paid me a visit, I found him an interesting and 
intelligent little boy, clad in spotless white robes and 
jewels, with all the gentle self-possession characteristic of 
his class. He seemed very full of his studies, and knew, 
besides the ordinary vernaculars, a little Sanskrit. I I is 
tutor or governor explained to me that his pupil could 
not be taught English, or Persian, or any foreign tongue, 
without losing in the popular mind that high purity 
which from time immemorial has sanctified the hereditary 
guardian of Jagannath. This seemed to me a pity, as 
it practically 'condemned a promising State Ward to 
stand still while • all India is moving forward. It is, 
however, a prejudice deeply rooted in the minds of the 
people, and which it seems wise on the whole for a 
foreign Government to respect. 

But although the Mahardjas of Khurdhd have ceased 
to be an independent dynasty, they still exercise one of 
the most cherished prerogatives of an Eastern Royal 
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House. The whole Orissa population date their docu¬ 
ments according to the year of the Raja's reign. They 
have thus an era equally distinct from the Christian, the 
Musalman, and the Hindu methods of reckoning time. 
The first, sixth, tenth, and twenty-sixth years after each 
accession are deemed unlucky, and never counted in the 
current chronology. A new Mahdrdjd, therefore, begins 
in his second ank, or year, to reign in the affections and 
the documents of his people. Orissa has always been 
prolific of prophecies, dated according to the local era; 
prophecies in which the people firmly believe, and which 
sometimes bring about their own fulfilment. At the 
present day, such predictions cause not only widespread 
discomfort and alarm, but sometimes a very serious loss 
of material wealth. The Vishnuvite mendicants keep 
the manufacture of them in their own hands, and work 
them for their own purposes. For example, the Income 
Tax touched in an unprecedented manner their monastery 
lands; and the unsettled feeling arising from the bewil¬ 
dering succession of Licence, Certificate, and Income 
Taxes in late years, prepared the peasantry for the most 
extravagant portents and omens. Among the spawn 
of prophecies which accordingly spread like wuldfire 
through Orissa, one had eventually the honour of being 
noticed in the Government Gazette. It ran somewhat 
as follows : ‘Take heed of the 13th ank (or year of the 
Mahdraja’s reign). In the 14th ank a great battle will 
take place; in the 15th there will be nothing left to eat; 
in the 17th the truth will come.’ 

A million of peasants went in fear and trembling 
for many months at the sound of these mystic words. 
The prediction of the general extermination of the 
people for some time actually held back the husbandmen 
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from, tilling their fields. I question whether such a com¬ 
pliment has ever been paid to Dr. Cumming's intimations 
of the end of the world. But the truth is that these 
Indian races, to the spiritual side of whose nature our 
English Government is by its very position forced to 
shut its eyes, and,for whose spiritual wants we can make 
no provision, have got a capacity of belief and a depth of 
religious emotion, which, if worked upon by a really 
great leader, may yet be destined to blow in pieces our 
Rule. However this may be, the current chronology 
still survives in spite of our schools, and notwithstanding 
the use of the Christian era in public business. The 
dearth of 1865-66 is universally spoken of in Orissa as 
‘ the famine of the 9th ank 

I now pass to the highest form which British Go¬ 
vernment has assumed in Orissa, namely, the admini¬ 
stration by English officers of the three great deltaic 
Districts of Puri, Balasor, and Cattack. A former 
Chapter has displayed the desolation of the Province 
when it passed to us from the Marhattds in 1803. The 
hereditary heads of the people had fled to the jungle ; 
no landholders could at first be found to engage for the 
lands; nor any sufficient population to till the fields. In 
1806 the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, Vice-Provost of the 
College of Fort-William, made a tour through Orissa. 
From the moment he entered the Province he seems to 
have been in danger of wild beasts. Between Balasor 
and Cattack, in a country now as safe and as closely 
cultivated as Kent, he 4 passed through a jungle where 
tigers abound/ and required a guard of seven Sepoys for 
the journey. He speaks of peacocks perching quietly on 
trees along the highway, and the tigers nightly roared 
round the outskirts of Jaganndth itself. A hunting party 
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of eight elephants had lately been despatched from the 
capital of the Province against them. They seem to 
have made havoc of the unhappy pilgrims, whose bones 
strewed the highway; and Dr. Buchanan describes the 
neighbourhood of Jagannath as .‘ a valley of skulls. 1(50 

Such devastations have long ago ceased under British 
Rule. But they still continue under the less exact ad¬ 
ministration of the Native Chiefs in the Tributary States. 
Wild elephants infest at least five of these Principalities, 
laying waste the crops, carrying away the villagers, push¬ 
ing down the barn-walls, and occasionally trampling a 
whole hamlet into ruins. It is now impossible to find a 
wild elephant throughout the length and breadth of our 
three Districts, and an English Magistrate thinks himself 
fortunate if he can hear of a couple of tigers in the year. 
At a single Pass in the Tributary States they killed up¬ 
wards of three hundred persons during three recent 
years. In the State of Bod, 86 people were devoured 
in 1869, and the Rdja was obliged to engage a hunting 
party from Sambalpur. In some Principalities the tigers 
watch the villages, and seize any one who strays beyond 
their limits. The people look upon them as an inevit¬ 
able evil, to be propitiated rather than provoked; and 
among some tribes any attempt to kill them is regarded 
as little short of sacrilege. 

The population in our three English Districts has 
so enormously increased under British Rule as to make 
it very perilous work for a tiger to get his living. Im¬ 
penetrable jungles have given place to vast expanses of 
rice fields ; indeed the peasants complain that tillage has 
go widely extended as not to leave enough land for pas- 

160 Diary, 14th June 1806. Memoirs of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, 
D.D. Vol. ii. chap. v. Ed. 1817. 
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ture. In 1822 the Commissioner returned the popula¬ 
tion of the whole Province at 1,296,365. In 1855 it had 
risen to 2,644,087. Even at the close of the famine of 
1865-66, 2,086,638 still remained, and in 1869-70 they 
had again increased to 2,319,192. The Census of next 
year will in all probability disclose a population exceed¬ 
ing two and a half millions. During' the half-century 
of British Rule since 1822, therefore, the.population of 
lowland Orissa has exactly doubled. This increase, un¬ 
paralleled in the best governed agricultural countries 
of Europe, results not from any growth of the town 
population. It simply means that tillage has doubled 
during fifty jrears of English Administration, and that 
for every single peasant’s homestead then, there are two 
now. 

The Orissa population has hitherto developed no 
tendency towards city life. For example, while the 
rural population has thus enormously increased, the 
capitals of the three Districts can barely hold their 
own, and no new centres of industry spring up. Thus, 
in 1825, Purl contained 5741 houses; and although their 
number increased in .1841, on the abolition of the Pilgrim 
Tax, 161 they had fallen again in 1869 to 5789. Cattack, 
the capital of the Province, furnishes an even more signal 
example of the popular aversion to town life. In spite 
of the greatly increased number of officials, and of its 
being made the starting-point for the network of canals, 
Cattack shows no progress as a city. In 1825 the 
Commissioner reported that it contained' 40,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. In 1869 a most careful census only disclosed 
46,436,—the slight increase being more than accounted 
for by the day-labourers temporarily drawn to it for the 

161 Act X. of 1840. 
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Canal works. 162 Yet Cattack fulfils every condition which 
should lead to the; growth of a city. I have already 
mentioned its antiquity, as the capital of the Orissa 
Kings since the tenth century. 168 For nearly a thousand 
years it remained the Capital of the Province. It is still 
the Headquarters of the British Administration; and it 
commands the whole commerce from Central India, by 
the great trade route of the Mahdnadi. Situated at the 
first bifurcation of this river, protected by massive embank¬ 
ments from its floods, and forming the nucleus of a widely 
ramified system of canals, Cattack nevertheless fails to 
attract the homestead-loving people of Orissa. Nothing 
except dire necessity can induce the Uriya peasant to 
quit his hereditary fields ; and if so compelled, he will 
prefer the humblest shed in the country to a city life. 
He looks down on the townspeople, and seldom inter¬ 
marries with them, partly owing to the idea that the 
customs and practices of town life are not strictly in ac¬ 
cordance with caste rules. 

Even when the Uriya husbandman is forced to be¬ 
take himself to a town, he carries with him all the habits 
of the country. The maritime city of Balasor, the 
capital of the District of the same name, furnishes a 
conspicuous instance of this. In spite of its mercantile 
character, village life goes on in the heart of the town 
just as it does in the remotest homestead. The cows 
are driven forth in the morning, and straggle back to the 
sound of a conch shell at sunset. In harvest time the 
hot breath of the bullocks treading out the grain blows 
into the face of the passer-by along the streets, and busy 

162 I have taken the actual population of Cattack instead of the num¬ 
ber of houses, as the latter depends upon the interpretation which the local 
Officers for the time being give to the term ‘ dwelling.’ 
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citizens pile up the old-fashioned Uriya rice-stacks within 
sight of the market-place. Ndtrly every shopkeeper has 
a patch of land to which lie clings with all the fond ness 
of a Hindu peasant The minor towns throughout the 
Province are mere collections of'.hamlets; sometimes 
clustering into crowded streets and bizdrs, but in many 
places separated by clumps of trees and rice-fielcls. In¬ 
deed, the same might have been said fifty years ago of 
all Bengal, although the influx of capital and the growth 
of the mercantile spirit under British Rule have now 
developed a tendency towards city life in that Province. 
Calcutta itself, the Capital of British India, was in the 
last century simply a cluster of villages, and the names 
of these old hamlets survive as the divisions of the 
metropolis at this day. Passages in the old records 
speak of tilled fields in a locality now grown into a dense 
nucleus of streets, and epidemics were attributed to the 
wide expanse of rice cultivation in what has become the 
heart of the city. In Orissa, so far from any tendency 
being apparent on the part of the population to collect 
into the larger cities, the smaller towns cannot hold their 
own. While the rural population has doubled, the 
Magistrate of the Balasor District reports to me that • 
several cities seem to have been larger in former times 
than they are now, and that others have certainly declined 
within the past two or three generations. 1 ® 4 

This vast increase of the rural population is simply 
the result of good government. We have as much as 
possible left the people alone, and somehow they have 
increased of themselves. Famines, inundations, wild 


164 Bhadrakh and Jaleswar are examples of the former; Soro and 
Balasor itself of the latter. I take this opportunity of again acknowledging 
my obligations to Mr. John Beames, Magistrate of Balasor, for his official 
Reports and valuable private communications. 
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beasts, war, and oppression, had kept the Province at an 
unnaturally low ebb; and we had only to remove these 
chronic checks on population in order that the inhabi¬ 
tants should rapidly increase. No foreign enemy has 
crossed the boundary of Orissa since: 1803. Armed 
violence on the part of the rulers has ceased; oppression 
on the part of the landholders, and a hundred of their 
vexatious imposts, such as those on the marriages of the 
peasantry and the birth of their children, have been put 
down. Courts of law have been brought within every 
man’s reach, and the villagers no longer adjust their dis¬ 
putes by bands of incendiaries and clubmen. Meanwhile 
the criminal classes have been effectively dealt with, and 
a firm Police Administration has rendered anything like 
kidnapping, or the old depredations on a great scale, 
absolutely incredible to the Orissa peasant of to-day. 
Nor has the British Government stood by unmoved, and 
viewed the even more terrible devastations of famines 
and floods. Our efforts to control the water supply will 
form the subject of next Chapter; meanwhile I propose 
to devote a few pages to the administrative improve¬ 
ments which have enabled a rural population to double 
itself during fifty years of English Rule. 

The first thing that strikes a student of the Orissa 
Records is, that we spend a great deal more upon the 
actual work of administration than any previous rulers 
of the Province did. Its ancient Native Princes main¬ 
tained a stately Court, a vast Army, and an enormous 
Civil List, besides the sums which they spent on their 
private pleasures. I he seraglio alone of the more mag¬ 
nificent of the Orissa Kings would now swallow up our 
whole revenue. The Palm-Leaf Records relate how 
one monarch prematurely died just as he had married 
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is sixty-thousandth wife; and a European traveller 
speaks of a later Prince, the ladies of whose family num¬ 
bered five thousand. When the Native Dynasty sunk 
beneath the Afghdn sword, Orissa became a storehouse 
from which one set of foreign masters after another drew 
supplies. Mughul and Marhattd wrung the uttermost 
farthing which chronic misrule allowed them to squeeze 
out of the Province; the only change being, that the booty 
was sent to Delhi under the former, and to Nagpur under 
the latter. In 1803, when the country passed to our¬ 
selves, we did not venture to spend very much on our 
acquisition. We placed a Collector, or his subordinate, 
in the three District Capitals, and told him to get as 
much and spend as little as he possibly could. Thus, m 
Cattack, the largest District of the Province, the whole 
expenditure on Civil Administration in 1829-30, the first 
year of which regular Records survive, amounted to 
^o IX 4>43^- 1860-61 it had risen to ,£193,882; and 

in 1868-69, after ten years of Government under the 
. Crown, it had still further increased to £268,791. In 
Purl District the total expenditure in 1829-30 was 
£*12,357; in 1860-61 it was £16,722; and in 1870-71, 
£22,843. 165 During the past ten years under the Crown 
the revenues of this District have remained stationary, 
while the expenditure on Civil Administration has in¬ 
creased by thirty-six per cent. The total cost of govern¬ 
ing Orissa has risen during the last forty-three years 
from £175,000 to' £348,895. During ten years of Go¬ 
vernment by the Crown it has increased from £260,109 
to £348,895. This is independent of the million and a 

165 These figures in all cases represent the expenditure after the elimi¬ 
nation of Transfer Accounts. For 1870-71 I have had to use the Budget 
Estimates. 
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third sterling spent upon the Orissa Canals,—a loan 
which, at five per cent,, involves a further charge of 
£65,000 a year. If we add the last item to the local 
expenditure, the cost of governing Orissa now amounts 
to £413,895, or between two and three times what the 
Company spent on it in 1828-29 ; and fifty-nine per cent, 
more than what its Civil Administration cost in i860, 
two years after it passed under the Crown. 

This, too, in spite of every attempt to reduce salaries. 
During the same period that the cost of Administration 
has doubled, the emoluments of the governing body 
have been practically reduced to one half. The addi¬ 
tional expenditure has not been laid out in benefiting 
the officials, but in increasing their number, and render¬ 
ing the protection to person and property more complete 
throughout the Province. Thus, in the Chief District, 
Cattack, there were in 1816 only four Courts, revenue or 
judicial. In 1850 the number had increased to eleven; 
in 1862, to sixteen; and in 1869, to twenty-one. Pun 
District had three Courts in 1828-29; seven in 1850; 
nine in 1862; and twelve in 1869-70. In Balasor there 
was but one permanent officer in 1804 ; eight separate 
Courts in 1850; nine in 1862 ; and thirteen in 1869-70. 

The Police have been augmented in an even larger 
ratio. In Cattack District the salaries from the rank of 
head constable upwards increased from £540 in 1833 to 
£i2S6 in i860; the cost of officering the force is now 
£4454; and the total charge for the Regular Police 
alone amounts to ,£13,270 sterling. In Balasor, Govern¬ 
ment paid £444 in 1824, and £1584 in 1840, for the 
same grades of officers. In 1868, the cost for European 
and Native Officers had grown to £3445, anc * total 
expenditure on the Force to £10,252. 
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But it is needless to enumerate examples from the 
more complete statistics which I give in the Appendices 
to this work. In 1803, when we obtained Orissa, nothing 
like a regular Police Force existed. The only machinery 
for protecting person and property consisted of the Vil¬ 
lage Watch, a well-organized guild of banditti, whom the 
peasantry were accustomed to liberally bribe, on condition 
that they would refrain from plundering them. This in¬ 
stitution has come down from the earliest times ; and the 
Village Watchman in Orissa, as in the Kandh country, is 
generally a representative of the aboriginal races who 
occupied the country before the present occupiers of the 
soil. He always considered every village except his own 
as fair booty, and half a century’s vigilance on the part of 
our Regular Police has barely sufficed to change this state 
of things. The Regular Police, a strictly British institu¬ 
tion, now numbers 2126 in the three Districts oi Orissa, 
and anything like crime on a great scale has ceased. 

The state of our jails places this fact beyond doubt. 
Cattack is the most civilised of the three Districts, and 
furnishes the highest proportion of criminals. Yet the 
average jail population, including not only the Central 
Prison at Cattack, but also the subdivisional lockups, 306 
was 415 in 1868, or about one person always in jail to 
every 3116 of the population. Of •these only 16 were 
women, or one woman to every 80,818 of the population. 
No European country could show anything like this 
immunity of crime which the worst District in Orissa 
enjoys. In Balasor, the -proportion of persons in jail is 
one to every 3375 of the population, or one female to 
every 121,278 of the population. Puri District, how¬ 
ever, the seat of the so-called abominations of Jaganndth, 

106 At Jdjpur, Kendrdpdrd, and Jagat-sinhpur. 
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would blush to own such an overwhelming criminal 
population. Including both the central and the sub- 
divisional jails, 167 the proportion was, in the last year of 
which I have the returns, one criminal always in jail to 
every 6000 of the population, and one female to every 
100,000. The Paganism of India has many a melan¬ 
choly aspect; but let those Christians who declaim on 
the vices and iniquities of Hinduism, ponder over these 
official statistics of the criminal classes in the most 
orthodox Hindu Province of our Indian Empire. 

The truth is, that a well-to-do, home-loving pea¬ 
santry like the Uriyds have little inclination to crime. 
Their religion, although falling far short of that higher 
level of faith and Christian activity which the Western 
world has reached, nevertheless exercises a very practical 
influence on their life ; and public opinion has a power 
among their secluded homesteads which it has long lost 
in the great cities of Europe. ‘ To do right, and to 
worship the village God,’ may seem to English • theo¬ 
logians a very inadequate rule of life. But no one who 
strictly adheres to it will ever find himself within a 
British jail. The Orissa husbandman, moreover, loses 
much more by imprisonment than an English citizen does. 
In the first place, he becomes an outcaste, and his only 
choice at the end of his sentence lies between degrading 
expiations in his own village, or perpetual exile from 
the home which he loves better than life itself. P inally, 
our system of police renders crime in Orissa almost 
equivalent to detection. This by no means applies to 
all Bengal, but among the strictly rural population of 
Orissa it certainly does. Our principle has here been, 
never to abolish any of the ancient machinery for the 
167 At Purf and Khurdhd. 
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of person and property, but constantly to add 
new organization for compelling the previous machinery 
to do its work well. When we obtained the Province, 
the Village Watch was simply an engine of oppression 
and gang-robbery; but the Regular Force alluded to 
above, with the Municipal Police now organized in every 
rural town, render it perilous for the Village Watch to 
abuse its position or neglect its duty. Including these 
three separate forces, the Police of all ranks in Cattack 
District amounts to 6219 men, maintained at a charge of 
.£24,002 per annum, being one policeman to every 172 
of the population. The annual cost of protecting person 
and property throughout the District is now £7, 2s. 5c!. 
per square mile, or upwards of 5d. per head of the 
inhabitants. 1158 Balasor has one policeman (including the 
three separate forces) to every 125 of the population, and 
costs at the rate of £4, 6s. 5d. per square mile, or close 
on 7d. per head of the population. Puri has 3393 men 
of all ranks, maintained at a cost of ,£11,833 a year, 
being £5, 7s. 9'^d. per square mile, or 4fd. per head of 
the population. 

The three Districts of Orissa, therefore, with their 
area of 7723 square miles, and their population of 
2,319,192 souls, are guarded by a total police force of 
12,670 men, costing ,£49,085 a year. Of this vast army, 
by far the largest proportion consists of the Village 
Watch. These alone number 10,360 men, and are paid 
partly in money and partly in land; the total annual cost 
being estimated at ,£15,569, or at the rate of about half-a- 
crowm a month per man. Theoretically, each village or 

i 

108 This and the following figures are framed on the area as calculated 
by the Inspector-General of Police ; not on the square-mileage returned by < . 
the Surveyor-General, and adopted in my Statistical Account. 
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communal homestead has its watchman. But the exten¬ 
sion of tillage and a variety of ancient conflicting customs 
leave but little appearance of this theoretical symmetry. 
Tiius, in Purf District, each Village Watchman’s beat 
consists of three-quarters of a square mile, containing 
on an average 30 houses and 190 inhabitants. His 
yearly cost is about one penny per head of the popu¬ 
lation. In the adjoining District of Cattack, each Village 
Watchman has only o'65 of a square mile to look after, 
but on an average 38 houses and 199 inhabitants. 
Owing to the difference in his emoluments in money 
or land, his estimated cost here amounts to twopence 
per head of the population per annum. In Balasor, 
the District which adjoins Bengal, and in. which the 
growth of the new communal homesteads has most 
rapidly taken place, the Village Watchman has, on an 
average, four hamlets under his charge, containing a 
total of 36 houses or 218 inhabitants. Whatever may 
be the defects of the Indian Rural Police—and in another 
place I have dwelt on them at some length lf ' 9 —this village 
organization certainly acts well in Orissa, the Province 
of Bengal in which village institutions still survive in 
their most complete form. 

But the rapid growth of the inhabitants under 
British Rule has resulted not merely from the removal 
of the previous checks on population. I have de¬ 
scribed at some length the Public Works of the Native Ty 
Dynasties. Temples, •shrines, and tanks form the sole 
memorials of their rule. The British Government, has 
directed its energies to less conspicuous and less orna¬ 
mental, but more useful enterprises. Besides its vast 
system of public embankments, hereafter to be described, 

? 69 Annals of Rural Bengal, vol. i. p. 333, 4th ed. 
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and on which it had expended ,£208,653 between 1804 
and 1866, it has already laid out .£1,350,000 on the new 
Orissa Canals (April 1871), and connected the most 
distant parts of the Province by well-raised roads. Of 
these, one great highway enters the Province at its 
northern extremity,, and after intersecting each of its 
Districts, issues from it at its southern point. It joins 
Orissa on the north with Bengal and Calcutta, and on 
the south with the Presidency of Madras; forming a main 
artery from which veins radiate to right and left, con¬ 
necting it on one side with the coast, on the other with 
Central India. This great highway constitutes a charge 
upon the imperial grant for Public Works; but there is 
also a network of roads maintained from local District 
funds. Roads, embankments, canals, and improved 
harbour communication with the coast, have combined 
with good government and absolute protection of person 
and property, to treble the wealth of Orissa, and to 
double its population under British Rule. But they have 
also combined to augment the cost of administration. 

Amid all this material progress, the moral condition 
of the people has not been neglected. During many 
centuries Orissa stood forth not only as the most ortho¬ 
dox, but also as the most ignorant, of the Hindu Pro¬ 
vinces of India. ‘As stupid as an Uriyd’ became a 
proverb with the acute inhabitants of the adjoining 
Gangetic delta. A more elaborate aphorism declares: 

‘ The people of the extreme east of Bengal are not men, 
but the Uriyd is a beast. He climbs trees and jumps 
like a monkey, though he has no tail.’ The Brdhmans 
had the monopoly of education, and they kept it strictly 
in their own hands. Nowhere else do the ancient caste 
rules exercise such an influence. Even at the present 
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day, in spite of our system of Public Instruction, pre¬ 
sently to be described, the most ridiculous distinctions are 
maintained. Thus, men following precisely the same 
occupation are sometimes separated by so vast a social 
gulf, that the slightest bodily contact with each other 
brings pollution ; and the higher cannot touch any article 
that the lower has handled, until it undergoes purification 
by being put down upon mother earth. I once had a 
party of palanquin-bearers in Orissa consisting of dif¬ 
ferent castes. N'ot only was it impossible for two 
castes to join in carrying me; but each time that the 
different castes relieved each other, they had to place 
the palanquin on the road before the new relay would 
touch it. I he higher sort 170 loathed the lower; 171 and 
beneath these latter there is a third class, 172 who hold the 
same degraded position to the intermediate sort as the 
intermediate ones do to the upper. To this day, when 
a professional astrologer enters a dwelling, the mats are 
all taken up to avoid the pollution of his touch. 

On the Khurdhd estate the peasants give a curious 
reason for the absence of garden cultivation and fruit- 
trees, which forms a salient feature in that part of the 
country. In our own Districts, every homestead has 
its little ring of vegetable ground. But in Khurdha 
one seldom meets with these green spots, except in 
Brahman villages. The common cultivators say, that 
from time immemorial they have considered it lucky at 
a certain festival 173 for a man to be annoyed and abused 
by his neighbours. With a view to giving ample cause 
of offence, they mutilate the fruit-trees and trample the 
gardens of their neighbours, and so court fortune by 

370 Gw&las. 371 Biuris. 172 Pdns. 

173 Answering to the Nashti-Chandra in Bengal. 
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bringing down the wrath of the injured owner. The 
Brihmans highly approved of this superstition, as it 
practically left them the sole possessors of garden stuff, 
and raised the value of their produce. Throughout all 
Orissa under Native Rule, no one but a Brdhman might 
plant a cocoa-nut tree, and this most profitable of fruits 
is still to a large extent the monopoly of the priestly 
class. One of the missionaries at Cattack showed me 
with pride the first cocoa-nut tree that had been planted 
in the Province by non-Brdhmanical hands. It appears 
to be about thirty-five years old, and the Native Christian 
who had thus broken through the immemorial custom 
was regarded for many years as a man lying under the 
wrath of the gods. As no misfortune happened to him, 
however, and as his cocoa-nuts fetched the same price in 
the market as those of the Brdhmans, other native con¬ 
verts soon followed his example. 

The missionaries have been the pioneers of popular 
education in Orissa, as indeed everywhere throughout 
Bengal. Their labours date from exactly half a century 
ago ; 174 and during this period they have not only made 
a small population of converts, but they have, by schools 
and printing-presses, introduced a new culture and a new 
literature into the District Capitals of Cattack and Balasor. 
The Cattack Mission has chiefly received its Pastors from 
the Baptists of Derbyshire and Nottingham. It has 
thrown out offshoots to Pippli, and less permanently to 
Puri, the headquarters of Jaganndth. In Cattack alone 
the Native Christians number 1712 souls, including 658 
children rescued from the famine of 1865-66. As a rule, 
they are despised by the Hindus and Musalmdns, and 

374 In April >822, the Rev. William Bampton and the Rev. James Pegg 
arrived from England. 
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indeed they generally come from the lower castes, 
individuals among them enjoy a high degree of respect 
from their well-known probity, combined with wealth or 
official position. Generally speaking, the Native Chris¬ 
tian just manages to earn a livelihood in the lower walks 
of life ; although on the one hand there are a few isolated 
cases of comparative affluence, and on the other, some 
who have to be assisted out of the Mission Funds. If the 
famine orphans be excepted, missionary efforts have made 
but little progress in actually converting the people, 
although they have done an immense amount of indirect 
good. 

But it would be in the highest degree unfair to ex¬ 
cept the famine orphans. These miserable creatures, the 
children of parents who had died of starvation, or who in 
the last extremity of hunger had deserted their offspring, 
formed six years ago a collection of scarcely animate puny 
skeletons. The mission door stood open day and night, 
and the officials contributed a weekly crop of famished 
children, whom they picked, up at the relief depdts scat¬ 
tered throughout the District. Six years of good food 
and good training have made these strays and waifs of 
the famine one of the most interesting sights which I have 
seen in India. Two large Orphanages—one for boys, the 
other for girls—in Cattack city are thronged with clean 
and bright-looking young people, who have been educated 
on the ennobling Christian system, and trained in some 
bread-winning occupation, to enable them to play their 
parts reputably in life. The boys make capital car¬ 
penters, wheelwrights, upholsterers, workers in lacquer, 
blacksmiths, etc. The girls work industriously with their 
needle pr at lacemaking, although it is much to be re¬ 
gretted that the absence of any large demand for their 
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little manufactures renders their labour less profitable 
than it might be. Nothing could be a fitter article for 
Charitable Bazars either in England or India than the 
pretty workmanship of orphans whom Christian benevo¬ 
lence has rescued from starvation, and the reverend mis¬ 
sionaries at Cattack are always happy to receive orders 
for it. All the children except the youngest have to con¬ 
tribute in some way to their livelihood, and Government 
aids the Mission Funds by a monthly allowance for each. 

Many of them are now entering on manhood and 
womanhood, and a number of couples have been married 
off. The missionaries very wisely prefer a quiet country life 
for their prot^gAs, to the temptations incident to a large 
town. They have accordingly founded two peasant set¬ 
tlements of Christians not very far from Cattack, 175 besides 
a large farm or agricultural village in which to train the 
boys in husbandry. It should never be forgotten that 
India is strictly an agricultural country, and that, with 
the exception of a few towns, only the classes who have 
land are considered respectable. The early Roman 
Catholic missionaries clearly discerned this ; and by at¬ 
taching their converts, to the soil, they have given their 
Settlements a permanency and respectability which con¬ 
trast painfully with the social status of our Protestant 
converts. Much of the opprobrium attaching to the 
Native Christian arises not from his conversion, but 
simply from the fact that he is a nondescript man about 
the village, without a farm or cattle, who makes his living 
as a day-labourer, and thus inevitably tak'es the degraded 
position of the other landless low castes. 


175 One at Chliagdn, a village in the Tributary State of Athgarh, on the 
opposite side of the Mahdnadi; and the other at Khanditar, on the Kharsua 
River, about ten miles distant from Jajpur. 
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Orphanages of not less interest, although on a 
smaller scale, flourish at Balasor. The American Free¬ 
will Baptists have here their Orissa headquarters, and, 
like their 'English fellow-labourers at Cattack, they have 
formed two out-stations or peasant settlements. 176 Balasor 
also contains a Roman Catholic Mission, presided over 
by the Rev. Father Sapert. This little community con¬ 
sists of a school and orphanage, with a Religious House 
for Roman Catholic ladies—Scotch and Continental— 
who have devoted themselves to proselytisin. Our own 
missionaries lead a life of primitive simplicity, but they 
are comfortable and almost wealthy men, compared with 
the heads of the Roman Catholic Settlements in India. 
I found Father Sapert (a Belgian gentleman of high cul¬ 
ture and some mathematical reputation in Europe) en¬ 
gaged in building a church absolutely with his own hands. 
He had as architect drawn the plan; as head-carpenter 
and mason, he had gone out with his little flock to the 
jungle, and cut the wood ; explored the river-beds for 
limestone; 177 and was then busy in turning his garden 
into a brick-field, and devising mechanical appliances by 
which his young assistants might raise the beams up to 
the roof of the church. It seems to me that no impartial 
observer can learn for himself the interior details of any 
Missionary Settlement in India (to whatever form of 
Christianity it belongs), without a feeling of indignation 
against the tone which some men of letters adopt towards 
Christian Missions. 

Our State efforts at education, although of later 
origin, are naturally on a more imposing scale. Govern- 


176 One at Santipifr, near Jaleswar; the other a purely agricultural ham¬ 
let, at Metrapur in Nilgiri. 

177 Gating, the nodular limestone of Bengal and Orissa. 
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baffled by the obstinate orthodoxy of Orissa. Until 
1838 no schools worthy of the name existed, except 
in the two or three little bright spots within the circle 
of missionary influence. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the Province, with its population of two and 
a half millions of souls, all was darkness and superstition. 
Here and there, indeed, a pandit taught a few lads San¬ 
skrit in a corner of some rich landholder’s mansion; and 
the larger villages had a sort of hedge-school, where 
half a dozen boys squatted with the master on the 
ground, forming the alphabet in the dust, and repeating 
the multiplication table in a parrot-like sing-song. Any 
one who could write a sentence or two on a palm leaf 
passed for a man of letters. In 1838 Government 
entered the field, and opened an English and a Sanskrit 
school at Purl. But these Institutions proved alto¬ 
gether unable to make head against the tide of ignorance 
and bigotry, and presently sunk beneath the flood. In 
1841 we opened a higher class English school at Cattack, 
which, after a long series of conflicts and discourage¬ 
ments, still survives as the principal seat of education in 
the Province. During Lord Hardinge’s Administration 
two vernacular schools were set agoing in 1845 ; another 
one in 1848 ; and in 1853 an English school was founded 
in Balasor, while the one at Purl was resuscitated. 

The English reader would soon tire of this petty 
chronicle. But its very pettiness will enable him to 
realize more vividly than anything I could write how 
slow has been the growth of State Education in India. 
In 1854 arrived the famous Educational Despatch which 
was to bring Western enlightenment home to the Eastern 
races. Yet for several years afterwards, the increase of 


not less than the missionaries, long found itself 
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schools throughout vast Provinces like Orissa has still 
to be counted by units. In three great Government 
estates 173 we managed, between 1855 and 1859, to set 
on foot nineteen elementary schools; but in the latter 
year the total number for all Orissa, with close on three 
millions of people, amounted to only twenty-nine. The 
truth is, the whole population was against us. Such 
little success as our schools obtained, they owed, not to 
the Uriyds themselves, but to the Bengali families whom 
our Courts and public offices brought into the Province. 
Thus, of the fifty-eight Orissa students who up to 1868 
reached even the moderate standard exacted by the Cal¬ 
cutta University at its Plntrance Examinations, only ten 
were native Uriyas, while forty-eight belonged to immi¬ 
grant families. 

The genuine Uriyd has not even yet quite lost his 
abhorrence of the infidel Government School. Many of 
the more orthodox elders still regard all that pertains to 
our system as hateful to the gods. The first Uriyd 
Brdhman who accepted service under the English 
Govermnent tried hard to overcome this national pre¬ 
judice. Himself a subordinate judge, he offered to 
prepare other Uriyd Brdhmans gratuitously for official 
posts. But it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could get a single one of them to listen to his proposal. 
The present Inspector of Schools writes to me, as 
a strong proof of progress in Orissa, that ‘a good 
many Uriyd Brdhmans have now accepted Government 
employ.’ 179 As late as 1860, a learned Uriyd, on being 
appointed even to the orthodox post of Sanskrit teacher 
in our Puri school, was excluded for a year or two from 

178 Khurdhd, Bdnki, and Angul. 

179 MS. Report by Mr. R. L. Martin, dated Midnapur, 25th March 1870. 
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Brdhmanical orders, and stormy discussions took 


place as to whether he should not be formally expelled 
from his caste. To this moment the Court officials, 
after their public functions are over for the day, carefully 
renew their caste marks on their foreheads, and wash 
them off again every morning before coming to office. 

The great increase of ^education since 1869, to which 
I shall presently allude, has, however, given a death¬ 
blow to this excessive influence of caste. In 1870, an 
Uriyd Brahman held the post of Sub-Inspector of Police 
in Puri itself, within the shadow of Jagannath, although 
a leather belt formed part of his uniform. Five years 
ago, a Brahman who accidentally touched leather would 
have had to choose between public expiation or degrada¬ 
tion and expulsion from caste. I have already men¬ 
tioned the strong rural instincts of the Uriyds, and their 
aversion to city life,—an aversion so strong, that ^ven 
when forced to seek employment in the towns, they hold 
it unlawful to take their wives with them. But the pro¬ 
priety of our Court officials bringing the female mem¬ 
bers of their families Avith them to the capital, has now 
become a question deemed capable of discussion. An 
English officer lately mentioned, in proof of the en¬ 
lightenment of the people, that an Uriyd Brdhman ‘was 
actually looking out for a suitable lodging for his wife in 
Cattack City.’ Elderly Uriyds have more than once 
deplored to me the hopeless degeneracy of their grown¬ 
up sons, many of whom have actually no objection to 
wearing English shoes. 

State Education has slowly become an accomplished 
fact in Orissa. In 1848-49 there were but 9 schools, 
with a total attendance of 2 79 pupils, out of a population 
of three million souls. During the next ten years the 
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schools had increased to 29, and the number of pupils to 
1046. At the close of the third decennial period they 
numbered 63 schools, in 1868—69* with 4^43 pupils. 
During the past two years, 1869-1871, the increase has 
been still more rapid. It is impossible to spread Verna¬ 
cular Education without properly trained teachers, and 
until 1869 no machinery existed in Orissa for training 
teachers. In January of that year, Government opened 
a Normal School in Cattack City, which, during the brief 
period that has since elapsed, has done more to bring 
Education home to the peasantry than all our previous 
efforts. It instructs a body of picked youths just up to 
the standard required for making an efficient village 
Schoolmaster. These young men then disperse through 
the Province, and settle in the densely ignorant hamlets. 
Each teacher collects as much as he can in money and 
rice from the villagers who send their children to his 
school, and receives a stipend of half-a-crown a week 
from Government as long as he properly discharges his 
duty. In February 1870, fifty-eight primary schools of 
this sort were opened, and the Inspector officially esti¬ 
mates their annual increase at the rate of at least fifty per 
annum. Higher class instruction has advanced propor¬ 
tionately; and a knowledge of English, with those tiuer 
and higher conceptions which an English Education con¬ 
veys, has at length penetrated to all the chief centres of 
population in the Province. 

The results of these efforts now begin to disclose 
themselves in a degree of mental activity altogether 
foreign to the traditional character of Orissa. I he Cat- 
tack Mission Press, the oldest in the Province, sends 
forth an unfailing stream of civilising literature; and other 
printing establishments, managed entirely by natives, now 
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keenly compete with it in the production of Uriyd works. 
Vernacular newspapers fight their party battles on the 
orthodox or reforming side, and administer hebdomadal 
flagellation to the Government. Old prejudices are 
broken through, vexatious restrictions are violently com¬ 
bated, and the extended desire for education more than 
keeps pace with the increase of our schools. Perhaps 
the most crucial test that could be devised is the degree 
to which the people use the Post Office. In 1865-66, 
245,959 letters were posted; in 1870-71 the number rose 
to 348,872. The earnings of the Post Office tell a 
similar tale. In 1850-51, the postal revenue of Orissa 
was ^1084; in 1855-56, ,£2538; and in 1860-61, 
^38o8. 180 This represents the total Receipts of the 
Postal Department from all sources, including the allow¬ 
ance for official letters, and several other items not con¬ 
nected with ordinary postal work. The increased use of 
the Post Office by the public is more clearly shown by 
the sale of postage stamps, and petty sums received for 
unpaid letters and newspapers. In 1855-56 the total 
receipts thus obtained amounted to ^665, 15s. od.; in 
1860-61, to ,£1022; in 1865-66, to .£1603; and in 
1870-71, to ^2128, showing an increase of more than 
threefold within fifteen years. These are the true statis¬ 
tics of Education. It is not by the mere number of 
schools or pupils that the results of Public Instruction 
should be judged. The past ten years of State Educa¬ 
tion have done more than the previous ten centuries 
to mobilize the people of Orissa, and to emancipate 
them from the slavery of superstition and priest-ridden 
ignorance. 

lso Memo, drawn up for me by Deputy Accountant-General, Bengal, 
dated 14th October 1871. 
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All these improvements in Government have, how¬ 
ever, cost money. The expenditure on Administration 
has more than doubled since 1830, while we have debarred 
ourselves from any increase in the staple revenue of 
the Province. In 1836, after a minute investigation of 
the capabilities of each District, we leased out the land 
for thirty years at a fixed rent. Since then, cultivation 
has enormously increased, and the purchasing power of 
money has diminished. For example, in Cattack Dis¬ 
trict, the Collector reports that seven-eighths of the 
land set down as cultivable, but not cultivated in 1836, 
have now been brought under the plough; and that 
large tracts which were then returned as altogether un- 
cultivable, have since then been reclaimed. Yet the fixed 
Land Tax rendered it impossible to enhance Government 
rent which the people pay for their land. Thus, in Puri 
District, in which the cost of administration has increased 
from >£12,357 1829, to ,£22,843 i* 1 1870, the Land 

Tax amounted to ,£44,707 in 1829, and to only £"45,438 
in 1870-71. The other two Districts, Cattack and Bala- 
sor, must be treated together, as frequent interchanges of 
jurisdiction have taken place. In 1830 the total cost of 
their administration was under £150,000; in .1870 it 
exceeded £316,852. Yet during this same period the 
Land Tax of the two Districts has remained almost sta¬ 
tionary; being £114,258 in 1829-30, and £122,848 in 
1868-69. Po add still further to our difficulties, the 
thirty years’ leases expired in 1866, just as the Province 
was staggering under the effects of the famine. It 
would have been harsh in the extreme to have increased 
the burdens of the people at such a moment, and the 
Settlement was renewed for another thirty years at the 
old rates. Practically, therefore, we have shut ourselves 
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off from the principal source of increased revenue in an 
Indian Province during sixty years, from 1836 to 1896. 
During the same period the cost of ; governing Orissa 
will have increased at least threefold. Nor does this 
by any means represent our whole ,difficulty. F or un¬ 
happily we have fixed the Land I ail not iff grain, but in 
money; and although the Treasury\Officers may re¬ 
ceive the same number of rupees, yet,mowing to general 
decline ill the value of silver, their purchasing power will 
have decreased to less than one-half during the sixty 
years. I shall afterwards adduce proofs of this. 

With the cost of administration thus constantly on 
the increase, and our principal source of revenue abso¬ 
lutely at a standstill, Government has had to invent 
various new forms of taxation. The most recent, and to 
the Indian mind the most vexatious of these, is the In¬ 
come Tax. It would be out of place for me to enter on 
any general exposition of what I conceive to be the 
defects of this mode of raising revenue in India. But 
English writers too generally overlook the chief objection 
to it; namely, its unprofitableness in a country of small 
husbandmen. In Purl District, for example, with its 
population of more than half a million souls, the total of 
all the incomes exceeding ,£50 per annum, and liable in 
1870 to the Income Tax, is returned at only ,£106,500. 
With the Tax at its present rate, ijfcth per cent, a terri¬ 
tory of 2504 square miles, and a population ot 540,995, 
are therefore subjected to the harassment ol revenue under¬ 
lings of tlfe worst type, in order to gather a tax which, 
without allowing for the cost of collection, barely exceeds 
£1000 a year. ^ In Cattack District, million of people 
yielded as Income lax on trade-profits only .£2504 in 
1868-69 ; and the half million of Balasor only £610. 
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But our chief plan for increasing the revenue, so as 
to bear some proportion to the augmented cost of ad¬ 
ministration, has been the Salt Duty. At first there 
can be little doubfii that this impost bore very heavily 
upon the people, any?. led to great discontent. But the 
stationary Land Tax, combined with the immense rise 
in the price of agricultural produce, has now made the 
Salt Tax bear Very lightly on the bulk of the people. 
Orissa is a great salt-producing country, with many facili¬ 
ties for illicit: manufacture, and good opportunities for 
smuggling the cheap salt of the adjoining Presidency of 
Madras. A large amount of salt reaches the consumer 
that does not pay revenue to the Orissa authorities. 
Nevertheless, the actual amount of salt for local con¬ 
sumption that does pay duty averages 15^ pounds per 
head per annum on the whole population of the three 
Districts. Several medical men have told me, both 
in official communications and in private letters, that 
they attribute the low state of health in India to an 
insufficient consumption of salt Other doctors contro¬ 
vert this view, but at one time I felt inclined to share 
it, and the Salt Statistics which I obtained for European 
countries tended to confirm it. Thus, Neckar esti¬ 
mated the consumption in the French Districts ex¬ 
empted from the Salt Tax at 19! pounds per head 
a year. More recently, Mr. J. R. M'Culloch found the 
annual consumption in England to be 22 pounds for 
each person. But, on a more full inquiry, I found it 
necessary wholly to eliminate these European estimates 
from the consideration of the question. For in European 
countries it is practically impossible to separate with any¬ 
thing like certainty the amount of salt consumed by the 
local population from that employed in manufactures. 
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E^n the use and exportation or importation of salt 
provisions introduces an element of error, much of the 
saline matter being extracted from such food in boiling, 
and thrown away. In countries like England, where the 
chemical works consume enormous quantities of salt, any 
comparison is wholly fallacious. 

The facts about Orissa are briefly these: Salt, as 
made at the Chilkd Lake, costs eightpence a hundred¬ 
weight, and the Government duty is eight shillings and 
eightpence. This is the Bengal rate, the highest known 
iri India. In the Madras Presidency adjoining Orissa 
the duty varies, but at present is 4s. iod. per cwt. Now 
there can be no doubt that the Bengal rate presses more 
heavily upon the backward and comparatively poor Dis¬ 
tricts of the Orissa delta than anywhere in Bengal itself. 
If, therefore, there is any single spot in India in which 
the maximum duty bears too heavily on the people, it 
is in Orissa. I find that among the general popula¬ 
tion of Bengal, who can certainly afford as much salt as 
they wish to use, the consumption varies from half an 
ounce to one ounce per diem in different Districts. In 
the Bengal jails the allowance found ample for adults is 
half an ounce per diem, and no complaint of insufficiency 
has ever been made either by the prisoners or the medi¬ 
cal officers. As a former Assistant Magistrate who had 
charge of a considerable jail, I can myself bear witness 
to its sufficiency both for the health and the contentment 
of the prisoners; and the Sanitary Commissioner for 
India who has most carefully studied the question, sup¬ 
ports it by an array of facts with which no single 
officers experience can compare. In Bombay, where 
the duty is lower than in Bengal, the jail allowance 
is the same, although the general population consumes 
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ounce. This latter is the quantity 
the Sepoys, many of whom, however, have also a wife 
and children to supply. In the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces the allowance to prisoners is one hundred grains 
per diem, or less than a quarter of an ounce, while the 
general population consumes only from ninety to a hun¬ 
dred grains. It must be remembered, however, that the 
inhabitants of that territory are a wheat-eating popula¬ 
tion, and that wheat contains nearly four times the per¬ 
centage of salts which are found in rice, the staple food 
of Orissa and Lower Bengal. In the Panjab, the prison 
allowance is 219 grains, or half an ounce avoirdupois per 
head, while the free population consumes only 180 grains 
per diem. The Inspector-General of Jails for this Pro¬ 
vince thinks that a reduction of forty or fifty grains per 
diem might be made without injury to the health of the 
prisoners. But the Panjabis are also a wheat-eating 
population, and derive four times the quantity of salt 
from their ordinary food than a rice-eating people do, as 
in the Deltas of Lower Bengal and Orissa. In Oudh 
the prison allowance is a hundred grains, or less than a 
quarter of an ounce; but the Inspector-General, although 
he reports that no visible injury from this small quantity 
can be detected upon the health of the prisoners, is dis¬ 
posed to recommend an increase to two hundred grains, 
or nearly half an ounce, a day. In the Central Provinces, 
the free population consumes rather under half an ounce, 
and the Jail population rather more than a third of an 
ounce. Formerly, prisoners in these Provinces received 
only one hundred grains per diem; and the local In¬ 
spector-General attributed the obstinate form of bowel 
complaint then common, to an insufficient supply of salt, 
and states that a great improvement has taken place since 
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its increase. Throughout all India, therefore, with the 
exception of Madras, the quantity of salt found necessary 
to keep the Jail population in good health, varies from 
to 240, that is to say, 
an ounce to half an ounce, 
peoples, like those of Bengal and Orissa, require half an 
ounce, while a wheat-eating population, like those of the 
North-Western Provinces, find less than a quarter of an 
ounce sufficient. 181 

In Orissa, where the Bengal rates fall heaviest, the 
average consumption exceeds half an ounce. I have 
Returns for each of the three Districts for a series of 
years. In Cattack District the average quantity of salt 
used during ten years amounted to thirteen and a half 
pounds per head per annum. In Purl, during the eleven 
years ending 1866-67, it was thirteen and a quarter 
pounds. In the third District, Balasor, during the eleven 
years ending 1864-65, it exceeded nineteen pounds. The 
average consumption of the three Districts, therefore, 
during the'period which ended in the great famine of 
1865-66, amounted to fifteen and a quarter pounds a 
head per annum. 182 Each person obtained fifty-two ounces 
a year more than the maximum quantity of 192 ounces, 
which is found sufficient to keep a rice-eating population 
in good health, even in jail. The lowest consumption of 
which I have obtained Statistics since the famine year, 
allows, as nearly as may be, twelve pounds per head 
throughout Orissa. But, as shown above, the average 
consumption during a series of years amounts to fifteen 
and a quarter, or two-thirds of an ounce per diem. 

181 1 . have taken the above Statistics from the Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India, for the four months ending 
April 1870. 

182 Inundation Committee’s Report of 1866, pp. 95, 278, and 373. 
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On the one hand, it must be remembered that the 
prison allowance of half an ounce a day is the quantity 
found to be sufficient for adults; while in Orissa the 
average consumption by every individual of the popula¬ 
tion, from the middle-aged man in full work to the 
youngest baby, amounts on an average to two-thirds of 
an ounce of salt which actually pays duty. On the other 
hand, a considerable proportion of the Orissa consump¬ 
tion goes to feed the cattle. Yet not so large a propor¬ 
tion as might be supposed. The illicit manufacture along 
the coast, and the inevitable smuggling of cheap Madras 
salt across the Customs Line, introduces a large quantity 
of salt into the Province which does not appear in the 
above calculation. In a country where salt can be made 
anywhere down a long maritime strip by merely scraping 
a hollow in the ground, illicit manufacture has always 
existed, and will always continue to exist. Allowing, 
therefore, for the supply from this source, and for the 
small quantity which children consume, there is an ample 
allowance for the cattle without reducing the consumption 
of the population below half an ounce per adult a day. 
After a most patient inquiry, I find it impossible to come 
to any other result than that the general population in 
Orissa can afford to use as much salt as keeps the 
criminal classes in good health, under the unfavourable 
conditions of prison life. 

The above Statistics omit Madras. But in the 
Madras Presidency the duty is so low that the population 
can afford to consume salt, not according to the necessi¬ 
ties of the human body, but in the liberal and rather 
wasteful way in which we consume it ourselves. The 
allowance to prisoners is in that Presidency one ounce, 
and the quantity consumed or disposed of by the general 
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population from rather over half an ounce to nearly two 
and a half ounces, in different Districts. For physio¬ 
logical purposes, however, this consumption appears from 
the general average throughout India to be unnecessarily 
large. The actual consumption, moreover, is much less 
than the rates just mentioned, as considerable quantities 
of the cheap Madras salt are smuggled into other Pro¬ 
vinces, such as Orissa, where the duty is higher. 

The expediency of raising the Salt Tax is one of 
those questions, which; at short recurring intervals, per¬ 
petually come up for decision in India. With an almost 
stationary Land Revenue and a rapidly increasing ex¬ 
penditure, the Government has no alternative except a 
series of chronic deficits or an enhancement of its mis¬ 
cellaneous imposts. Now the Salt Duty is precisely the 
impost which, according to one set of Indian financiers, 
is susceptible of unlimited increase; while, according to 
another, it already bears most oppressively upon the 
people. It would not be necessary to raise the present 
maximum duty, but merely to equalize the rate through¬ 
out India. There can be no doubt that such a measure 
would be more productive than the Income Tax; and 
by getting rid of differential duties and the internal 
Preventive Service, it would further save a large outlay 
annually to Government. It is also equally clear that it 
could be carried into effect without any of the popular 
clamour to which the Income Tax gives rise. That out¬ 
cry proceeds from the educated and the well-to-do classes; 
and these are the very classes whom the enhancement of 
the Salt Duty would not affect. A labourer with a wife 
and three children must consume, for purposes of health, 
forty-eight pounds a year, representing, at the retail price 
of three halfpence a pound, an annual total of six shilling? 
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The moderately well-off native clerk oil twenty-five 
shillings a week, may probably consume double this 
quantity for himself and his dependents, or at the rate of 
twelve shillings a year. But the Salt Duty to the la¬ 
bourer on two shillings a week, amounts to an Income 
Tax of seven per cent, on his whole yearly earnings ; 
while the native clerk on twenty-five shillings a week, 
only pays one per cent, on his income for double the 
amount of salt. Any increase in the Salt Duty would 
therefore bear with disproportionate severity upon the 
poorer classes. 

This is one way of looking at the question. But 
there is also another view of it. The wealthier ranks 
can be reached by many taxes which do not touch the 
mass of the people; and it is not unfair that at least one 
impost should fall with a heavy weight upon the"practi¬ 
cally exempted classes. Probably the fairest mode of 
raising an Indian Revenue would be a graduated Capita¬ 
tion Tax. But a Capitation Tax would be an exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous experiment for the British Government. 
The Salt Tax, however, acts in many important respects as 
a Capitation Tax would act, and at the same time avoids 
the perils which such a Tax would involve. No one, 
from the highest to the lowest, can avoid it, for salt is a 
necessary of life. Yet not even the poorest feels its direct 
incidence, and it gives rise to none of those clamours or 
agitations which direct taxation breeds. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to take money from the people, under 
whatever disguise, without making the people so much 
the poorer. It is no valid reason for oppressing the 
masses, that the masses cannot make themselves heard. 
The well-to-do educated natives have a very prompt 
machinery for reaching the ear of England. They have 
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newspapers, petitions, memorials, public meetings in the 
Presidency Towns, Native Representatives in the Local * 
and Imperial Councils. The masses have none of these 
engines of agitation ; and when they are oppressed, they 
can only feel sore and remain dumb. 

Government therefore is bound in a special manner 
to protect these silent millions who cannot protect them¬ 
selves. But the question resolves itself into a very simple 
one of facts. Does the maximum Salt Duty anywhere 
prevent the people of India from buying a sufficient 
quantity of salt ? If any such Province exists, it would 
be Orissa, where the people are as poor as in Madras, 
while they have to pay the maximum Salt Duty current 
in the rich Bengal Districts on their north. I have shown 
that throughout India the quantity of salt necessary to 
keep the Jail population in good health varies from a 
quarter to half an ounce a day. Excluding Madras, the 
highest allowance consumed even by a rice-eating prison 
population is twelve pounds per annum. Now, the 
people of Orissa, on whom the maximum rates fall 
heavier than upon any other Indian Province, consume 
over a period of ten years 15J pounds per annum; and 
the lowest return which I have obtained for any single 
year, even since the famine, is twelve pounds per head 
for every man, woman, and child of the population. 

But while I think there can be no doubt that the 
peasantry of Orissa do obtain a quantity of salt 
sufficient for the requirements of the human body, 

I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that our system of 
Salt Duty does immense harm to the Province. In the 
first place, it deprives the people of what ought to be a 
great staple article of food. The unrestrained abuse of 
free fisheries has almost denuded the tanks and inland 
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waters of Orissa of their fish. 185 Every few years nets of 
a smaller and smaller mesh have to be resorted to as 
the finny tribes decrease in size. Inland waters which 
formerly supplied fine fish, now yield only sprats and 
minnows. But the lower reaches and. estuaries of the 
great Orissa delta abound in a hundred varieties of edible 
fish. The climate renders it impossible to keep them in 
a fresh state long enough to reach the cultivated parts of 
the Province; and the high duty on salt renders it im¬ 
possible to cure them. An eminent naturalist has ob¬ 
served, 184 ‘ That so great is the importance of fish to the 
enjoyment of the rich and the necessities of the poor, 
that man might with less inconvenience give up the whole 
class of birds and many of the mammalia, than be de¬ 
prived of the finny tribes.’ 

I have heard two objections urged to my views on 
this point. The first is, that any system of drawbacks 
which would allow of the curing of fish with cheap salt, 
would lead to smuggling and give rise to a host of prac¬ 
tical difficulties. One of these difficulties would un¬ 
questionably be, that, owing to the high duty on salt, it 
would pay people to cure fish with the duty-free com¬ 
modity, and then dissolve the salt out again. But this 
might be overcome by a differential rate calculated, so as 
to enable the fishermen to salt, and yet to render it un¬ 
profitable for the consumer to dissolve out the saline 
ingredients. I do not deny the grave practical difficulties 
of such a proposal; but Government has to consider 
whether it is not worth while to encounter and overcome 
these difficulties, rather than to continue to deprive the 

183 Report on the Fish and Fisheries of India, by Dr. Francis Day, 
M.D., Inspector of Fisheries for India, dated 17th September 1871. 

184 Quoted from Gmelins Linnaeus, in the Inspector of Fisheries 7 Report 
above cited. 
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e-stricken population of the Delta of a great 
staple article of its natural food. 

The second objection is, that even although the 
people could get salt fish, they would not eat it. Un¬ 
doubtedly this is the fact as regards the Brahmans and 
the high castes. But it is most certainly not the fact 
with regard to four-fifths of the population. All castes 
in Orissa below the Karans , or writers, would gladly use 
salted fish ; and at this moment they consume great 
quantities of fish imperfectly cured in the sun, and more 
or less rotten. With the Chdsas, or peasant population, 
who form the great body of the people, this is a favourite 
article of food; indeed almost the sole relish which they 
can afford to their monotonous rice diet. The husband¬ 
man stores up his supply of dry fish in reed baskets, and 
sparingly doles out the decomposing mass as a luxury to 
his frugal household throughout the year. 

But this does not represent by any means the whole 
evil which Our Salt Duty does to the Province. The 
Mahdnadf—literally the Great River—affords a magnifi¬ 
cent highway for the products of Central India to the 
Orissa seaboard. Every year the Tributary States and 
Central Provinces export large quantities of rice, grain, 
oil-seeds, cotton, and other rural commerce to the coast, 
in exchange for salt. But the Salt Duty of Bengal and 
Orissa so greatly exceeds the rate in Madras, that the 
peasantry of inner India find it cheaper to send their 
goods by a long and costly land route to the Madras 
District of Ganjdm, on the south of the Chilled, than to 
float them down the Mahdnadf to Cattack on the Orissa 
side of the Customs Line. To a certain extent smug¬ 
gling counteracts this cruel policy of the rulers, and the 
Commissioner reports 185 that at one short length of the 

184 Report on the Administration of Imperial Customs, 1867-68. O.R. 

VOL. III. I, 
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Customs Line we lose at least £20,000 of revenue a 
year from such practices. This he declares is ‘ the low¬ 
est estimate : probably the real loss considerably exceeds 
it, and will increase yearly.’ It is as if we had thrown 
a wall across one of the finest trade routes in the world. 
Our Orissa Salt Duty practically blockades the M ahdnadf 
just as effectually as if we had filled it up with rocks; 
and I could not, while gazing on its magnificent expanse, 
help a feeling of sorrow that the devices of man should 
thus counteract the bounty of nature. T. he slow and 
costly carriage to which the people of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces have to resort, makes the contrast the more pain¬ 
ful. The Tributary States afford no roads for continuous 
cart traffic; and even after the caravans of pack-bullocks 
have reached the Madras coast, their loads obtain no 
facilities for exportation, such as the canal system of 
Orissa and its harbour at False Point afford. 

The present Commissioner of Orissa, 186 and indeed 
all the local officers, feel this more acutely than any out¬ 
sider can. But questions of the Imperial Revenue come 
into play, and render reform very difficult. So long as 
Orissa Salt pays the Bengal Duty of 8s. 8d. a hundred¬ 
weight, and the adjoining District of Ganjdm pays the 
Madras Duty of only 4s. iod., no change can be hoped 
for. Either the Madras rate must be raised or the Orissa 
duty must be lowered, if the Mahdnadf is to become 
what it ought never to have ceased to be, the great trade 
route from Central India to the coast. I do not think it 
can be said that the Madras peasantry are less able to 
pay the Bengal rate than their neighbours in Orissa. At 
the same time it is impossible, from the Statistics given 
above, to resist the conclusion that the Orissa population 
186 Vide Mr. Ravenshaw’s Salt Report for 1870-71. Para. 30. O.R. 
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manages to consume quite as much salt, even at the Ben¬ 
gal rate, as suffices for the necessities of the human body. 
The evidence, therefore, tends to show, not that the 
Orissa Duty should be reduced to the Madras rate, but 
that the Madras Duty should be raised to the Orissa 
level,. Such a change would give a vast increase to the 
Imperial revenues. It would involve no new machinery 
for collection, and it would enable Government to do 
away in part with the costly internal Customs Lines. 
Such lines came down to us among the relics of the old 
days when India was split up into mutually hostile frag¬ 
ments ; and they still survive as a wasteful anachronism 
between the Provinces of a well-knit Empire. An 
equalization of the Salt Duty is, I think, the only form 
of taxation which, in the very process of increasing the 
Indian revenue, would decrease the Indian expenditure. 
If it could be carried into effect, the question of Indian 
deficits would be laid to rest for many years, and the un¬ 
popular Income Tax would probably disappear. Mean¬ 
while, our Salt Duty in Orissa not only deprives the 
people of what should be a staple article of their food,— 
an article which they might fall back upon in time of 
famine,—but it absolutely denudes the Province of its 
sole source of commerce, to wit, the trade of Central 
India via the Mahanadf River. 

The Stamp Revenue forms the most elastic of our 
present devices for raising additional taxation. As the 
people become more civilised, they gain greater confi¬ 
dence in our Courts, and more frequently resort to them. 
In a subsequent Chapter I shall explain how a vast body 
of Private Rights has sprung up under our rule,—rights 
which involve an amount of litigation unknown in former 
years. We have substituted the calm action of Civil 
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Tribunals for the agrestis justitia of Native rule and 
the lawless oppression of the Marhattd times; and by- 
creating a long series of private rights in the soil, we 
have developed an inexhaustible source of perfectly legi¬ 
timate litigation. I by no means join in the English 
outcry against the so-called litigiousness of the Hindus. 
The growth of private rights has been so rapid under 
our rule, that if the people did not very freely resort to 
our Courts, it would be a proof either of hopeless apathy 
on their part, or of the corruption and unpopularity of our 
tribunals. The Stamp Revenue is the legitimate result 
of that system of Private Rights which we ourselves 
have created, and it now forms one of our most impor¬ 
tant sources of national income. 

It is to such miscellaneous imposts as the Stamp 
Revenue and Salt Tax that the British Government of 
India has to look for the means of carrying on the Ad¬ 
ministration. The N ative Dynasties trusted almost en¬ 
tirely to the Land Revenue. They managed to raise an 
annual income variously stated at from ,£406,250 to 
^5 70,75°, 187 or say £"450,000 a year, between the twelfth 
and the eighteenth centuries. This almost exactly cor¬ 
responds, in figures, to the total Revenue which, by a 
great machinery of miscellaneous imposts, we now collect 
from the Province. In actual purchasing power, it 
amounted to seven times our present Revenue, and sup¬ 
ported the magnificence of a Hindu Court, with a stand¬ 
ing army, an opulent hierarchy, and a costly Civil List 188 
Under British rule, the Orissa Revenue barely suffices 
for the charges of the local administration. 183 

Had we dealt with the land as the Native Rulers 

197 Vide the preceding volume, pp. 323-325. 

188 Id. pp. 325-329. 189 Id p. 325. 
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did, and considered it the inalienable property of the 
State, tile Land Tax might possibly still have sufficed. 
But under our more liberal policy of developing private 
rights in the soil, at the expense of the public burdens 
upon it, the Land Tax has become wholly inadequate 
to the cost of Government. In 1829-30, the Land Re ¬ 
venue of Orissa amounted to .£158,965. In 1836-37, 
the Government leased out the Province for thirty years; 
and in 1867 the Legislature renewed that settlement for 
another period of thirty years. It now amounts to 
£168,286, and no further increase can be hoped for till 
the end of the century. Meanwhile, the bare cost of 
Local Government amounts to £422,000 a year; 190 and 
before the end of the century it will in all probability ex¬ 
ceed half a million. Before the expiry of the present leases, 
the Land Tax will yield less than one-third of the merely 
local expenditure. If, therefore, the Province is to pay 
its way, Government will be under a constant necessity of 
raising additional revenue by means of the miscellaneous 
imposts which are so distasteful to an Indian people. 

This difficulty was partly inevitable. No materials 
have come down showing the precise proportion of the 
produce of the soil which the ancient Orissa Dynasties 
took. Many conflicting traditions exist on the subject, 
and doubtless the proportion varied in different parts of 
the country. The rich delta of Orissa could afford to 
pay a larger share to the Prince than less productive 
arid tracts ; and, as a matter of fact, the Rajd of Parikud, 
who still maintains his fiscal independence, takes exactly 
three-fifths of the crop. 191 He, however, like other Hindu 
Princes, dealt with the cultivators direct. We, on the 

190 For details see last vol. p. 325. This includes interest on the Orissa 
Canals, and the charge for the Native Regiment at Cattack. 

191 M p. 34. 
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other hknd, have allowed a whole series of intermediate 
holders, each with his own set of rights, to grow up 
between the State and the actual husbandmen; and prac¬ 
tically not one-tenth of the harvest reaches the public 
treasury. The following figures will, I think, establish 
this fact. The three Orissa Districts contain 7723 square 
miles, or 4,942,720 acres. At least one-half of this, or 
say two million and a half of acres, are under cultiva¬ 
tion. 192 The value of the ordinary crops varies from 10s. 
to £1, 16s. 193 Taking the low average of 15s., the total 
value of two million and a half of acres would amount to 
,£1,875,000; and a Land Tax of ten per cent, would 
yield £187,500. Now the actual Land Tax from all 
sources amounts to ,£168,286. While, therefore, a Hindu 
Prince like the Raja of Parikud takes three-fifths as his 
share of the annual produce of the soil, the British 
Government obtains not one-tenth of it. 

This difference is partly due to the liberality of our 
Land Settlement, partly to the growth of intermediate 
holders; but it is also in a large degree due to the fact 
that we take our rent in money and not in kind. The 
rent-roll of an Orissa estate, when offered for sale in the 
market, is now found, as a rule, to be double its Govern¬ 
ment Land Tax. Of course, extreme instances occur on 

102 Making allowance for recent transfers, the Settlement Papers showed 
' the area under cultivation to be 1,045,227 acres in Cattack; in Balasor 
463,816; in Purf 616,960—making a total of 2,126,003; besides 198,097 
temporarily uncultivated, but cultivable. I have also a Return prepared 
between 1840-42 for Puri and Cattack, with a later one for Balasor, which, 
after allowing for land then unmeasured, etc., gives a total, as near as may 
be, of 2,400,000 under cultivation. The Collectors report that the cultivated 
area has greatly increased since then. 

193 Vide the Section headed ‘ Out-turn of Crops 7 in my Statistical 
Accounts of Balasor and Cattack, and the Section headed ‘Rents’ in my 
Statistical Account of Purl, Apps. 1. 11. and iv. Also Statistics of Rice 
Cultivation for all the Districts of Bengal, issued by the Agricultural Society, 
Calcutta. 
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both sides, but native gentlemen and native officers have 
alike assured me that this is below rather than above the 
average. In settling with the landholders in 1837, the 
Company allowed gross reductions to about one-third of 
the rent for the charges and risks of collection. 194 The 
extension of cultivation, with the natural rise in rents, 
has doubled the landholders’ profits during the past 
thirty-three years; so that, as above stated, the pro¬ 
prietor now generally realizes at least as much again as 
he pays to Government. The landholder, in his turn, 
collects from the cultivator as rent from one-half to one- 
quarter of the actual yield of the land, or say one-third. 
Government, therefore, as it only receives at most one- 
half of the landholders’ collections, cannot get more than 
one-sixth of the net yield of the soil. 

In reality it receives much less. For it takes its 
share, not in grain, but in silver, which is constantly de¬ 
preciating in value. This circumstance further decreases 
by nearly one-half the share which the State actually 
obtains, and reduces its one-sixth to one-tenth or one- 
twelfth of the produce of the land. I have shown, on 
what I believe to be irrefragable evidence, that the pur¬ 
chasing power of silver in India has fallen during the 
last five hundred years to one-seventh of what it was in 
the thirteenth century. 196 I propose, very briefly, to 
prove that this decline, at least in Orissa, is still going 
on, that it has proceeded at a rapid rate during the 
present century, and that at the present moment it con¬ 
tinues unchecked. 

The period of anarchy which preceded our accession 

194 The theoretical allowance was ten per cent., but the various extra 
allowances raised it to between thirty and forty per cent, in Orissa. Vide 

Vol. I. p. 53. 

195 Vide Vol. h pp. 326-329. 
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in Orissa in 180.3, has left few memorials behind it. But 
I have brought together, from the archives of the adjoin¬ 
ing District of Ganjdm, a series of papers which illustrate 
the state of prices a hundred, years ago. My materials 
commence with the year 17 78, and they show the average 
price of unhusked rice, except in years of famine, to have 
been about 8d. a hundredweight, and the price of husked 
rice is. 4|d. 196 In Orissa the cost was always about one- 
third less, and indeed Ganjdm imported a large portion 
of its rice supply from Puri and Cattack. This would 
show the price of paddy in Orissa to have been under 
6d. a hundredweight; and when we obtained the Province 
in 1803, 6d. a hundredweight was considered rather a high 
price. A shilling per hundredweight is now reckoned a 
cheap rate for paddy bought on the field at harvest-time. 
In 1771 a bullock sold for 10s., which would now cost at 
least 24s., and a sheep from is. to is. 3d., whose present 
price would be at least 4s. The whole evidence to be 
derived from the Official Records shows that the average 
price of staple commodities towards the end of the last 
century was less than one-half their present rates. The 
wages of labourers bore the same proportion, and palan¬ 
quin-bearers cost 4s. a month who now receive 8s. 

We have, however, another means of ascertaining 
the decline in the purchasing power of silver. From 
time immemorial Orissa, like some other parts of India, 
has used a local currency of cowries. When the Pro- 

196 In 1778 the price of paddy in Ganjdm varied from 7d. to per 
cwt.; 1779, 7d. to 7)<d. ; 1780, 7#d. to %}(&.; in 1781 (a year of scarcity) 
it rose to 8^d.; 1782, 9%d. ; 1783, from 9#d. io 9^d.; in 1784 (a year of 
famine) it sold at the almost nominal rate of nd .; in 1785 it fell to 8d.; 
1786, ?>}{ d.; 1787, 8£d. to 9Jfd. After that year followed a series of 
famines and disturbances, which completely disorganized prices, and for 
a time put a stop to importations. The years from 1789 to 1792 are still 
spoken of as the period of the first Ganjdm famine under our rule. 
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vince passed into our hands in 1803, the public accounts 
were kept and the revenue was paid in these little shellk 
In granting liberal leases to the landholders, however, we 
stipulated that they should henceforth pay their Land 
Tax in silver, and fixed the rate of exchange at 5120 
cowries to the rupee. For many years, after our acces¬ 
sion the proprietors bitterly complained that the rupee 
was worth much more than this rate, and that, in order 
to make up their revenue in silver, they had to pay the 
village banker from 6400 to 7680 cowries per rupee. 
This was alleged as one of the causes of the Khurdhd 
rebellion in 1817 ; and although the hardships may have 
been exaggerated, the common rate seems to have been 
from 6000 to 7000 cowries per rupee. But during the 
last seventy years the value of silver has steadily de¬ 
clined, and a rupee now only purchases 3584 of these 
little shells. 197 In 1804 the official exchange was 5120, 
and the practical rate of exchange from 6460 to 7680. 

The purchasing power of silver in Orissa has, there¬ 
fore, declined to one-half during the last seventy years, 
whether estimated in the local currency or in the staple 
food of the Province. The depreciation has of late been 
accelerated by the vast amount of specie expended upon 
the irrigation enterprises, and by the large payments in 
silver which have been made to Orissa for rice and other 
products since the canals opened up the sea-board. These 
great works practically date from the year i860, and 
during the twenty years between 1850 and 1870 prices 
have risen from one-third to one-half. Thus, to take 
the town of Balasor, which exhibits the rise in its ex- 
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197 The rate, of course, varies, but I am informed that 14 gandas or 56 
cowries per pice has of late been the ruling exchange in the larger marts. 
This gives 3584 to the rupee. 
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trpme degree. In 1850, the best unhusked paddy sold 
H 168 pounds per rupee; in 1870, at 84 pounds, or just 
one-half. Fine cleaned rice was 100 pounds per rupee 
in 1850, 80 pounds in i860, and 40 pounds in 1870. 
Common rice has not risen quite so much, as the culti¬ 
vation has in the meanwhile extended.. It was reported 
at 120 pounds per rupee in 1850; 100 pounds in i860; 
and 70 pounds in 1870. Wheat sold at 33 pounds per 
rupee in 1850; 29 in i860; and 18 in 1870. 

The rate of wages has risen in proportion. In 
Balasor, unskilled labourers earned a penny halfpenny a 
day in 1850; they now get from twopence halfpenny to 
threepence. Carpenters’ wages were in 1850 threepence 
a day; they are now fivepence farthing. Smiths and 
bricklayers could be had at threepence three farthings 
in 1850; they now earn sixpence. If we take the two 
other large cities in Orissa, Cattack and Purl, the same 
results appear. In Cattack, day-labourers received two¬ 
pence farthing in 1850; they now obtain threepence 
three farthings. Smiths got fourpence halfpenny in 
1850; they now earn sixpence. Bricklayers’ wages have 
risen more rapidly, or from twopence farthing in 1850 
to sixpence in 1870. In Purl, the money wages are 
officially'returned at the following rates: Unskilled 
labourers in Puri town, fourpence a day; in the rural 
parts, twopence halfpenny. Their wages twelve years 
ago were twopence halfpenny in the town, and three 
halfpence in the country. In i860, smiths and car¬ 
penters got threepence three farthings in the town, and 
twopence in the country; they now get sixpence a day 
in the town, and threepence three farthings in the country. 
Bricklayers, who used to get fourpence halfpenny in the 
town twelve years ago, now get sevenpence halfpenny. 
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Within the last twenty years, therefore, the price of 
food in the large city of Balasor has almost doubled ; 
and throughout the whole Province, so far as Statistics 
exist, it has risen by about one-third. The rates of 
wages have also increased by upwards of one-third 
during the same period. That these results are due, not 
to any altered degree of pressure of the population on 
the land, or in their demands on the food of the Pro¬ 
vince, is clear from the following fact. While town 
wages, which are paid in money, have thus risen, agri¬ 
cultural wages, which are paid in kind, have remained 
absolutely the same. The field-labourer has always 
earned a lower wage than unskilled workmen in the 
towns. In 1850 he received from twelve to fifteen 
pounds of unhusked paddy per diem according to the 
locality; and at the present day he receives exactly 
twelve to fifteen pounds according to the locality. All 
wages that are paid in money have risen by more than one- 
third ; all wages that are paid in kind remain the same. 

These, it should be remembered, are the results of 
only twenty years. During this brief period, silver has 
lost more than a third of its purchasing power, whether 
expressed in wages or in the staple food of the people. 
Indeed, one "District Officer reports to me that the price 
of food has doubled within twelve years. The public 
revenues have been depreciated to at least one-third of 
their former purchasing power, whether expressed in 
wages or in grain. I have already shown that the value 
of silver, as estimated in the popular or cowrie currency, 
has fallen thirty per cent. 198 since 1804, even calculated 
at the rate of exchange which Government then arbi- 



198 1 .e. .= 70 per cent., showing a decrease of 30 per cent. 
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A GRAIN VALUATION SUGGESTED. 


trarily fixed in its own favour. If computed according 
to the actual rate of exchange then current, it has de¬ 
creased by one-half. Had our first administrators con¬ 
tented themselves with taking payment in silver at the 
current rate of the cowrie exchange, the Orissa Land 
Tax would now have been double what it is at present. 
But had they resolved to collect it at a grain valuation, 
according to Akbar’s wise policy, it would now be more 
than double; for the prices of food have rather more 
than doubled since 1804. The system of paying the 
Land Tax by a grain valuation, appears to me to be the 
best means of giving stability to the Indian Revenues. 
In Orissa, it would have enabled us to reduce the Salt 
Duty to the easy Madras rate; it would have saved the 
necessity of an Income Tax altogether; and, by shorter 
leases, it would now yield as large an income as the 
total which we extract by a variety of vexatious burdens. 

The experience of the past few years shows that the 
fall in the value of silver still continues. 139 Every morn¬ 
ing the Government of India wakes up poorer than when 
it went to bed the night before. A lakh of rupees in 
1850 represented a great deal more in actual purchas¬ 
ing power than a lakh of rupees in i860 ; ;and a lakh of 
rupees in i860 represented a great deal mote than it did 
in 1870. Apart, therefore, from the cost of increased 
efficiency in the Administration, the English in India 
must inevitably go on increasing the miscellaneous public 
burdens so obnoxious to the people, as long as the Land 
Tax is calculated in silver. The one remedy is a grain 
valuation, either struck annually or revised at intervals 
of about five years. It might be possible to suggest 

199 For some very striking statistics on this head, vide the recent Return 
of prices of food grains in the Panj&b Government Gazette. 



several sources of revenue, such as a duty on Pdn, the 
aromatic leaf that the people chew instead of tobacco, 
which would be less unpopular than the Income Tax. 
But miscellaneous imposts, however unobjectionable in 
themselves, are mere makeshifts and stopgaps in a fiscal 
system like that of Bengal. The secret of making India 
pay is the due conservation of the Land Tax; and in 
order to conserve the Land Tax, it must be estimated, 
not, as in Orissa, upon the so-called rent of the land¬ 
holder, but upon the actual produce of the soil. Until 
this necessity is realized and acted upon, every few years 
will bring a fresh set of financial embarrassments. Under 
the present system, without adding a single Judge, or 
Magistrate, or Officer of any sort to the Civil List; 
without granting one of the administrative improvements 
which India’s rapid advance in civilisation suggests; with¬ 
out undertaking any of the rural public works which a 
tropical country so urgently requires; without allowing a 
rupee for bringing our material of war up to the modem 
European standard; the Indian Government will find at 
the end of each ten years the revenue which sufficed at 
the beginning of the decade, altogether insufficient at the 
close of it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE CALAMITIES OF ORISSA, 


bloodshed affords no precedent, is now going on—a 
battle between the indomitable English will and the de¬ 
vastating rivers which have hitherto scorned the control 
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of man. Engineering science has accepted the Orissa 
delta as the arena of strategic movements on as vast a 
scale, and of far more permanent consequence than the 
military combinations of the late European war. The 
issue to be fought out is no dynastic squabble or mere 
frontier strip, but whether some three millions of human 
beings shall spend their lives, as heretofore, in chronic 
peril of death by famine. 

Orissa derives its water supply from a double source.. 
It enjoys a local rainfall averaging 62^ inches per annum, 
and it receives the accumulated waters which its great 
river system brings down from Central India. Recent 
experiments tend to show that 35 inches a year, even 
in the drier climate of inland India, render it possible 
to rear the rice-crop. The local rainfall of 62I inches, 
therefore, amounts itself to an adequate water supply for 
rice cultivation, the staple of Orissa. Of the two cala¬ 
mities which at brief recurring intervals afflict a tropical 
people, namely, famine from drought, and famine from 
floods, the Uriyds have least to fear from the former. 
Thus, in Balasor District, only four great droughts have 
occurred within the memory of the present generation,— 
namely, in 1836, 1839, 1840, and 1865; and in three of 
these years prices did not rise to the height to which a 
year of flood sends them up. I shall afterwards explain 
the limits within which this statement can be received. 
For, while floods as a rule cause more suffering and 
scarcity than droughts, a total absence of rain produces 
the climax of misery. 

But it is the devastating rivers which the Uriyds 
have chiefly to fear. T he water supply which pours 
down from the interior table-land upon the Orissa delta 
has hitherto defied control. Three great rivers collect 
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the drainage of 57,000 square miles of Central India, and 
gradually converging towards the coast, dash down their 
accumulated waters within thirty miles of each other 
upon the Cattack District. The velocity which they 
had obtained in descending from the inner table-land, 
finds itself suddenly checked upon the level delta, and 
they break up into a hundred distributaries, like a pitcher 
of water thrown violently on the ground. These dis¬ 
tributaries roam over the delta, struggling by a thousand 
contortions and convolutions towards the coast, and 
forming a network of rivers which, after innumerable 
interfacings and bifurcations, generally re-unite with one 
of the three parent channels as they approach the sea. 
Only a Map on a very large scale can give a complete 
idea of their innumerable twistings, combinations, and 
divergences. But the following scheme, along with the 
details to be found in the Appendices, may furnish some 
idea of their routes through the delta:— 
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THE MAHANADI. 

Besides these three great rivers—namely, the MaM~ 
nadf, the Brahmanf, and the Baitaranf—three others of 
less importance enter Orissa farther north. 1 The drain¬ 
age of an area aggregating 63,350 square miles is thus 
accumulated on the narrow Orissa strip, between the 
mountains and the sea. 1 he Mahanadi, literally the 
Great River, rises in Central India, and after collecting 
the rainfall of 45,000 square miles, pours down on the 
delta through a narrow gorge just above Cattack City. 
It illustrates with peculiar clearness the biography of 
a great Indian river. In its first stage it runs on 
a lower level than the surrounding country, winding 
through mountain valleys, and skirting the base of the 
hills. During this long part of its career, it receives 
innumerable streams and tributaries from the higher 
country on both banks. So far, it answers to our common 
English idea of a river. But no sooner does it reach the 
delta than its whole life changes. Instead of running 
along the lowest ground, it gradually finds itself hoisted 
up until its banks form ridges, which rise high above the 
adjacent country. Instead ot receiving confluents, it 
shoots forth a hundred distributaries. In short, it enters 
upon its career as a deltaic river, and presents a com¬ 
pletely different set of phenomena from those we are 
accustomed to in European streams. 

This change arises from a simple cause. The 
rapidity of the current acquired among the mountains 
and table-lands, brings down a vast quantity of silt sus¬ 
pended in the water. But no sooner does it reach the 
level delta than the river finds its current checked; the 
farther it goes the more sluggish it becomes, and the less 

1 The SubanrekM, the Burabdlang, and the Kdnsbdns. See my Stat. 
Ac. of Balasor, App. II. p* 34- 
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§lf|7 LIFE OF A DELTAIC RIVER. 

able to carry down the sand with which it is charged. It 
accordingly deposits the silt in its bed, and during floods 
upon its banks. By degrees, therefore, the bed and the 
banks gradually rise, until the river forms a sort of canal, 
running along a higher level than the adjacent country. 
The silt accumulates more rapidly in the bed itself than 
upon the banks, which only get an occasional overflow; 
the channel gradually shallows, and its capacity as an 
outlet for the waters, which pour into it from above, 
diminishes. The same process goes on in every one of 
the distributaries into which the parent stream breaks 
up, and their total discharging power becomes less and 
less adequate to carry off the water-supply to the sea. 

The deltaic rivers of Orissa form, therefore, a net¬ 
work of high level canals, raised above the surrounding 
country, and unable to furnish an outlet for the water 
poured into them at their heads. During summer their 
upper channels in the interior table-land dwindle to in¬ 
significance ; the five chief rivers sending down only 1690 
cubic feet per second, upon Orissa—a quantity which 
their deltaic distributaries are quite adequate to carry off. 
But in the rainy season the same rivers issue from the 
table-land in tremendous floods, aggregating 2,760,000 
cubic feet per second—a volume that greatly exceeds the 
discharging capacity of their deltaic channels. Thus, 
while the Mahdnadf dashes down 1,800,000 cubic feet 
per second in full flood, the whole of its distributaries in 
Orissa can only discharge 897,449 cubic feet. Only one 
half of the flood, therefore, can find an outlet through the 
deltaic distributaries to the sea. The other half bursts 
over the banks and sweeps across the country. 

As the rivers run along the highest levels of the 
delta, so the lowest levels lie about half-way between 
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each set of their distributaries. The country, in fact, 
slopes downward from the river banks, and in time of 
flood it is impossible for the inundation to find its way 
back again into the river. The waters cover the crop¬ 
land long after the river itself has subsided. They pain¬ 
fully search out the lines of drainage, accumulating in 
swamps, drowning the harvest, and poisoning the air 
with malaria, until they dry up or slowly reach the sea. 
I have in Chapter n. given a sketch of a single flood in 
Puri District. But a more accurate idea will be obtained 
of the devastations which the rivers commit, by bringing 
together the statistics of that same flood for all Orissa. 

Throughout the three Districts 1050 square miles * 
were destructively inundated, the waters lying from three 
to fifteen feet deep in most parts for thirty days, and in 
some places during sixty. A population of 1,308,365 souls 
suddenly found their homesteads submerged, 3 and crops 
to the value of ,£3,109,472 were destroyed.' 1 These 
figures speak, for themselves, but they do not tell the 
whole truth. The Province was just emerging from the 
terrible famine of 1865-66 ; the people, had used up their 
last remnants of food, and were looking forward to the 
approaching harvest as their one chance of safety, when 
the rivers suddenly sprang like furious beasts of prey 
upon them, and drove more than half the surviving popu¬ 
lation out of house and home. 

Such floods are alike disastrous to the people, and 
costly to Government. The inundation of 1866, which 
I have just described, by no means stands alone. Only 
eleven years before, an equally ruinous outbreak of the 

2 673,726 acres. Vide Inundation Committee’s Report,^pp. 102, 300, 
and 382. 

3 Inundation Committee’s Report, pp. 65, 91, 225, 297, and 340^ 

4 Idem , pp. 103, 301, and 383. 
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had taken place, which, although of shorter dura¬ 
tion, buried the country deeper in water. The British 
Government in India is a great landlord, and, like other 
country gentlemen, depends for its income upon the wel¬ 
fare of its tenantry. Any rural disaster tells immediately 
upon the Land Tax, and the floods, which every few 
years desolate Orissa, involve large remissions of rent. 
During our first twenty-seven years in the Province 
(1803-4 to 1830-31), ,£65,094 were written off from this 
cause alone. But such remissions proved wholly inade¬ 
quate to meet the evil. As we began to govern more 
minutely, the calamities of the people pressed more 
forcibly upon the conscience of British officials, and dur¬ 
ing the next twenty-one years (1830-31 to 1851-52) they 
remitted ,£91,889, in consequence of losses which the 
husbandmen had sustained from floods. No evidence 
exists to show that the actual loss was greater during 
this period than in the previous one; but with every 
improvement in the Government, the administrative 
mind finds itself in closer contact with the people, and 
has more acutely realized their sufferings. Accordingly, 
during the next fifteen years (1852-53 to 1866-67), we 
remitted no less than £105,536 from this cause alone. 

This, however, by no means represents the cost 
of Orissa floods to the Indian Government. British 
humanity could not stand by and witness the calamities 
of the Province without some effort to avert t}iem. 
As the rivers run on a higher level than the adjacent 
country, they inevitably, if left to themselves, rush over 
their banks; and once the flood-water has reached the 
lower levels, it cannot drain back again into the river 
beds above. In short, once the inundation has taken 
place, it has simply to lie upon the country till it evapo- 
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rates, or searches out an exit to the sea. If, therefore, 
the desolating rivets are to be controlled, they must be 
checked before they spill over their banks. Engineering 
science may ultimately solve this problem by forming large 
lakes above the point at which they enter the delta, so as 
to catch and conserve their flood-water before it dashes 
down on the plains. Or it may possibly get rid of the 
flood-water by opening up new distributaries, or addi¬ 
tional channels of exit to the ocean. Such works, how¬ 
ever, involve not only an enormous outlay of capital, but 
a decree of scientific skill unknown to Native Rule in 
Orissa. Practically, the only mode of controlling the 
rivers hitherto attempted, has consisted in artificially 
raising their banks. Great mounds of earth are con¬ 
structed along their margins, and carried down for many 
miles on both sides. Under the Native Dynasties, when 
the communal system flourished intact, each village com¬ 
munity had to look after the section of the river which 
passed within its jurisdiction. But no sooner did British 
Rule put an end to forced labour, than the villagers and 
proprietors along the banks discovered that this plan 
concentrated the cost of protecting the whole country 
on their own individual shoulders; and the communal or 
private embankments speedily fell into disrepair 1 he 
same thing took place in Bengal wherever we intro¬ 
duced our Courts. 5 In this, as in every other respect, we 
aggrandized the individual at the expense of the Com¬ 
mune, and sacrificed the old corporate duties of the 
Indian village to new private rights. 

The Native system had never been a complete one. 
We organized no machinery for enforcing it, and under 

5 Vide curious paras, in Mr. Bayley’s MS. Memo, on Midnapur District, 
dated 7th January 1852, pp. 387-391. 
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British Rule it completely broke down. Thus, if a single 
village along the river neglected its embankment, no 
amount of industry on the part of the communes, both 
above and below it, could save them from inundation. 
A single breach down the line was sufficient to cover the 
whole country with water, and landholders and villagers 
soon began to argue that it was useless for them to keep 
up their own embankments, while the next landholder 
or commune might neglect theirs. Government had 
therefore to step in; and it did so, not by enforcing the 
old communal duty of keeping up the embankments, but 
by maintaining the embankments at its own cost. 1 his 
forms only one among a hundred instances oi how 
charges which were purely local or communal under 
Native Rule have to be defrayed out of the public 
purse under our own. The cost, moreover, has been 
constantly on the increase. During the 48 years, from 
1803 to 1851—52, the total amounted to ,£111,171, or 
,£2316 per annum. During the next 15 years (1852-53 
to 1866-67), ^ amounted to £97,482, or an average of 
£6498 per annum. 

The end of this second period brings us to the year 
in which the system proved so disastrously inadequate, 
to the flood of 1866, which desolated the homesteads of 
if million of husbandmen. Adding the remissions of 
the Land Tax to the expenditure on embankments, I 
find that the total cost to Government during the 15' 
years ending 1866-67 amounted to £203,018, or an 
average of ,£13,534 a year. This forms a charge of 
eight per cent, of the total Land I ax of the Province. 
How ineffectual it is to cope with the evil, the inunda¬ 
tion of 1866 above described attests. I have mentioned 
that, in some parts of Orissa, our Settlement Officers 
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had to exempt one-fourth of the area from taxation 
for its liability to floods, and the ms. Records show 
that, throughout the whole Province, they allowed de¬ 
ductions aggregating 7J per cent, on the whole land 
revenue for this cause. 6 At present, in six Fiscal Divi¬ 
sions of Puri District, only 92,017 acres can be culti¬ 
vated, while 50,475, or 78 square miles, are left waste for 
fear of floods. 7 The risk also decreases the rent of the 
land actually under tillage to one-fifth of the natural 
rates. 8 

Floods, however, form only one of the disasters 
incident to an uncontrolled water-supply. Nature has 
abundantly provided Orissa with rivers and local rain¬ 
fall ; but the water which, if husbanded, would last all 
through the year, is allowed, in the space of a few 
weeks, to rush off to the ocean in destructive floods. 
During the 35 years, from 1831-32 to 1866-67, Govern¬ 
ment had to remit .£257,939 of its Orissa rental for 
Droughts alone, or .£455,365 for the combined effects of 
Droughts and Floods. 9 Inundations are more common, 
and in general more destructive, than droughts ; for, even 
if the, rivers fail, the Province has its own local rainfall 
of 62 J inches a year in reserve. But a total absence of 
water produces the climax of misery. Nothing remains 
for the people but to die. In 1770, ten million peasants 
suffered the last agonies of hunger, and one-third of all 
Bengal lay waste and silent for twenty years. In 1866, 
the same Province suffered a famine equally severe, but 


6 Settlement Papers of 1835-37. See also a?ite> vol. i. p. 65. P. R., 
C. R., and O. R. 

7 Inundation Committee’s Report, 1866, p. 90. The locality referred to 
is, however, exceptionally subject to inundation. 

8 Ante , vol. i. p. 65. 

9 Inundation Committee’s Report, pp. 68, 232, 343. 
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rr modern facilities of intercommunication, and liberal, 
although tardy, application of money, reduced the mor¬ 
tality to less than one-tenth of what it was in 1770, and 
only 750,000 British subjects died of starvation. One- 
fourth of the whole population of Orissa was, however, 
swept away. 10 

In a former volume I have dwelt at such length 
upon Indian famines that I do not propose to re-enter 
on the subject here. 11 When I wrote that book, it seemed 
to me that the sole chance of safety for the Indian 
peasant depended upon filling the English imagination 
with the fact, that 50,000,000 of our fellow-subjects pass 
their lives in chronic risk of death by starvation. For 
centuries, not a single generation of Indian husbandmen 
has gone through life without experiencing the extreme 
edge of famine. But during the past four years, the 
very measures on which I believed that the safety of 
rural India depended, but which I then despaired of 
ever seeing carried into effect, have become the avowed 
policy of Government. I pointed out that the preven¬ 
tives of famine belong to two classes ; those that tend 
to avert natural scarcity, and those directed towards the 
development of intervening breakwaters between natural 
scarcity and its actual pressure on the people. Among 
the former, irrigation and drainage schemes stand first; 
among the latter, increased facilities of transport and 
distribution, such as railways, roads, and canals. ‘ These,’ 

I said, ‘ are the specifics for famine.’ 12 But the insight 
and firm will of the late Viceroy have converted such 
speculations into accomplished facts, and the only re- 


20 Report of the Famine Commissioners, folio i. para. 69, etc. 

11 See Annals of Rural Bengal, vol. i. 19-69. 4th ed. 

12 Annals of Rural Bengal, i. 55. 
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aining question is, how to economically carry out a 
general scheme of protective rural works. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of putting together from the Orissa records an appal- 
ling picture of a single famine, it is better suited to the 
times that I should try to bring home to the public mind 
the permanent costliness of an uncontrolled water-supply. 
The floods and droughts of Orissa constitute a yearly 
charge upon the revenues of the Province, exceeding in 
absolute outlay three times the whole taxation which 
we derive from the million inhabitants of the Tributary 
States. During the last fifteen years, for which I have 
obtained the accounts, the bill stands thus :— 


COST TO GOVERNMENT OF THE UNCONTROLLED WATER-SUPPLY OF ORISSA 


(1852-53 TO 1866-67). 

Construction and Maintenance of Embankments,. 
Remissions of Land Revenue for Floods, 
Remissions of Land Revenue for Droughts, . 

Relief Works during five months of a single famine, 
Rice, etc., during six months alone of that famine, 


.£ 97,482 13 
105,536 14 
51,856 45 
6,426 16 
135,788 17 


Total, 


£ 397,088 


This amounts to an annual charge of ^26,472, or 
nearly 16 per cent, of the whole land tax of Orissa. Add 
to this the deductions, aggregating yj per cent, of the 


13 Compiled from the local Statistics in Inundation Committee’s Re¬ 
port, pp. 70, 234, 235, 345. 

14 Idem, pp. 67, 68, 228, 229, 343- 15 Ldem, pp. 67, 68, 233, 343. 

16 Report of Famine Commissioners, folio i. para. 407, part i. This 
includes only the sums spent from June to October in the four Districts 
of Purf, Cattack, Balasor, and Midnapur. 

17 Idem, para. 319. Price of 271,577 mans of rice ‘received in local 
stores by Relief Committees,’ at an estimated total cost of 10s. a man, in¬ 
clusive of cost, distribution, etc. The amount actually issued between June 
and November was 253,146 mans, and Government obtained payment for a 
portion sold to those who could afford to pay. But allowing for the cost of 
extra officers, charge for steamboats in the monsoon, losses in landing, 
maintenance of depots, and the other expenses of the Famine, the sum given 
above is not excessive. 
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overnment rental, allowed by the Settlement Officers, 
and the cost to the State of the uncontrolled water- 
supply amounts to close on 24 per cent of the entire 
land revenue of Orissa, or say ,£40,000 a year. 

This, however, represents only the actual money 
loss to Government. The chronic drain upon the re¬ 
sources of the Province, the misery, desolation,' and dis¬ 
organization of the rural community, caused by floods 
and famines, cannot be estimated in pounds sterling. 
Only six years ago, one-fourth of its whole inhabitants 
starved to death before the eyes of their English rulers. 
It happened that, in that very year, the Land Settlement 
of 1836 expired, and the rise in price of all rural produce 
rendered an increase of at least ten per cent, in the 
Government rental a lenient and natural measure. This 
enhancement would have still left the landholders a 
larger profit than the Settlement of 1836 did. But at 
the close of the famine, Government felt that it would 
be mere inhumanity to talk of raising the land tax of a 
depopulated Province, and the Settlement was renewed 
without enhancement for other thirty years, or till 1896. 
By this arrangement, the State loses over ,£16,828 a 
year, or £"504,840 during the thirty years. Apart, there¬ 
fore, from the enormous outlay on Relief Works and 
rice distributions during the scarcity, the single famine 
of 1866 forms a permanent charge on the revenues of 
£"16,828 a year, or over half a million sterling during 
the currency of the present leases. 

But any attempt to sum up even the pecuniary cost 
of an uncontrolled water-supply in an Indian Delta must 
either fall far short of the truth, or launch forth into 
general statements, startling in themselves, and very 
difficult to support by specific facts. We have seen that 
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the actual money loss to Government, under four or five 
well-ascertained heads alone, amounts to ,£56,828 18 a 
year, or one-third of the whole land tax. A very careful 
examination of the statistics of Orissa leads me to 
believe that the general loss of revenue owing to floods 
and droughts is nearer the double of that sum, or say 
j£i 00,000 a year, being about tw r o-thirds of the entire 
Government rental of the Province. The chronic misery 
which they mflict upon the husbandmen keeps the whole 
population in a depressed and backward state, and 
renders the accumulation of capital, or its application to 
rural improvements, out of the question. 

The remedial measures consist of engineering efforts 
on a great scale, and involve a multiplicity of technical 
points which could not be profitably discussed here. I 
have given full details in the Appendices, and to these I 
would refer such readers as may desire to really under¬ 
stand the subject. We are endeavouring by three sepa¬ 
rate series of works to render famine an impossibility. 
The first is directed to the control of the water-supply, 
and tries by a more scientific organization of dykes and 
embankments to protect the Province from floods. How 
intensely unsatisfactory the embankment system has 
hitherto proved, may be gathered from the Appendices 
noted below; 19 and it must be confessed that very little 
lias yet been done to improve it. One school of officers, 
indeed, disbelieves altogether in the power of embank¬ 
ments to deal with the difficulty; while it is patent to 
every one that even to give the present system a fair 

18 I.e . ^40,000 + ;£ 16,828. 

19 App. I. Statistical Account of Purf, pp. 2-4, and Vol. I. of this book, 
pp. 63-75 ; App. II. Stat. Ac. of Balasor, pp. 36, 50 (Rents), and 51 to 
56 ; App. IV. Stat. Ac. of Cattack, pp. 99, 117-119, 143. See also in the 
Index under the words Floods, Water-Supply, etc. 
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chance, will involve a scientific rearrangement of the 
whole works and a great outlay of public money. A 
Government with so many urgent demands upon its 
revenue may well shrink from committing itself to a vast 
expenditure, of which the results are still a matter of 
doubt. It is understood, however, that a well-digested 
scheme is now under consideration; and one of the 
objects of Lord Mayo’s last fatal journey, was to visit 
Orissa, and examine the requirements of the Province 
with his own eyes. 

The second series of efforts has borne more fruit. 
It consists of a great organization of canals, and is 
designed not so much to control as to husband the water- 
supply, and to ensure its economical application to the 
land. For the engineering details, I must again refer the 
reader to the Appendix. 20 The Orissa Canals perform 
two functions; they distribute the water-supply for irriga¬ 
tion, and they utilize it for navigation and commerce. 
The first necessity of such works is a uniform and trust¬ 
worthy water-supply at the Delta head; and to secure 
this, three massive weirs, 21 one of them a mile and a 
quarter long, have been thrown across the three channels 
into which the MahanadI splits, when it issues upon the 
plains through the gorge a few miles above Cattack. 
From the reservoirs thus formed, four great canals, or 
artificial rivers, radiate across the delta; three of them 
running at various angles eastwards to the sea. The 
fourth, or High Level Canal, skirts the foot of the 
hills northwards through Cattack and Balasor Districts, 

20 See my Statistical Account of Cattack, App. iv. pp. 109 to 117. 

21 One below Nardi, across the Koydkhdi, the southern bifurcation of 
the Malidnadf ; another across the middle channel, the Mahdnadl Proper, 
at Jobrd, just below Cattack City ; the third across the Birupd at Chandwdr, 
the northernmost of the three channels. 
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and thence across Bengal District of Midnapur, till it 
debouches on the Hugh River, 15! miles below 
Calcutta. 22 Of its total length of 250 miles, about 75 
miles are now open (1872); and its first section of 36 
miles, between the Birupa and Brdhmanl Rivers, will 
alone irrigate 89,000 acres, by means of seventeen dis¬ 
tributary channels aggregating 113 miles. The canal 
next in importance 23 connects Cattack with tidal waters, 
forming a- great trade route to the new sea-port at 
False Point, and capable of irrigating 385 square miles 
of land. It w r as opened throughout its whole length 
of 42! miles on the 29th May 1869. The other two 
canals 21 will furnish trade routes through the southern 
part of the Delta to the sea, and irrigate enormous 
tracts of land. 

This vast organization of artificial rivers is the work 
of the last ten years. The East India Irrigation Com¬ 
pany undertook by private English enterprise to do for 
the Orissa peasant what none of its Dynasties, native or 
foreign, had ever ventured to attempt; to free him, 
namely, from the chronic peril of drought and famine. 
But before the Company could finish a single one of 
their canals, the terrible disaster of 1866 fell upon the 
Province; and during the next few years Government 
itself realized the' responsibility of preserving its people 
from death by starvation. Accordingly, on the last day 
of 1868, the State took over the whole works from the 
Company at an estimated price of ,£941,368 ; and since 
then it has spent another half million sterling. On the 31st 
March 1871 the Capital Account stood at ,£1,274,822. 


22 Vide Stat. Ac. of Cattack, App. IV. pp. 110-112,114. 

23 The Kendrdpdrd ; vide Stat. Ac. of Cattack, pp. 112,113. 

24 The Taldanda and Machgaon; vide Stat. Ac. of Cattack, pp. 113,114. 


THE ORISSA CANAL SYSTEM. 

Even the small part of the work already completed 
forms a guarantee against the extremity of famine. The 
people have taken the water in small quantities since 
1866 5 but the slowness of the Indian peasant to adopt 
innovations, and the high rates for water fixed by the 
Company, 26 prevented anything like irrigation on a 
large scale, In 1870-71, however, a protracted drought 
thoroughly awakened the husbandmen to the dangers 
they ran, in not using the precious fluid which English 
capital and science have now brought within their reach. 
The Commissioner of the Province 26 firmly grasped the 
situation, and insisted upon Government reducing the 
rates for water to two shillings an acre. Before the end 
of the year, the husbandmen had placed a hundred 
thousand acres under irrigation; and even this area, 
although insignificant with the present capabilities of 
the canals (1872), would have sufficed to take the 
extreme edge off a famine. It represents an out-turn 
of at least a million and a half of cwt. paddy, or 750,000 
cwt. of husked rice, while the whole quantity which 
Government, by its utmost exertions, could throw into 
Orissa during the famine of 1866, amounted to only 
175,000 cwt. 27 Even an unfinished canal, therefore, 
affords a four times better safeguard against famine in 
Orissa than all the costly efforts of Government, after 
the scarcity has once set in. At the rate of one pound 
of rice per diem , for children and adults, the produce of 
this first attempt at irrigation would have fed half a 
million of people daily during the fatal five and a half 

25 At first ten shillings, afterwards five shillings an acre. 

20 ‘ Mr. T. Ravenshaw, C.S. 

27 ‘ 10,000 tons,’ from which ‘an allowance of at least must be made 
for short weight /—Famine Commissioners' Reportj para. 318. 
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months; or ten times the number which State Charity, 
whether gratuitous or in return for light labour, relieved.. 28 

But the Canals have another and a not less im¬ 
portant aspect. The third series of efforts to free Orissa 
from famine is directed neither to the control nor the 
husbanding of the water-supply, but to rendering the 
crops of other provinces available for it in time of dearth. 
The silting up of the rivers has intercepted its natural 
means of communication with the outward world. 29 Its 
fine sea-board and spacious estuaries have for more than 
a century ceased to be the resort of commerce, and 
during- the six months of the summer monsoon no vessel 

i, 

has approached its coast. In the Appendices I have 
set forth a system of Famine-Warnings; but a scarcity 
seldom declares itself with appalling severity till May, 
and before the most watchful official can pronounce 
the existence of Famine, the south-west gales have set 
in. The miserable Province finds itself left to its fate, 
cut off from the rest of the world, or, to use the words 
of the Famine Commissioners, in the condition of a 
disabled ship at sea with no provisions on board. A 
year of dearth may happen in Bengal as in Orissa; but, 
in Bengal/railways and roads toil day and night in bring¬ 
ing food from the parts which have suffered least to those 
which have suffered most, and so prevent the natural 
scarcity from falling with its full weight upon the people. 
Indeed, wherever adequate facilities for transport have 
been created, Government may, as a rule, leave the dis¬ 
tribution of the national harvest to the laws of supply 
and demand, and confine its efforts to actual relief works. 


29 The daily average was 52,686 ; of whom 15,155 received relief in 
return for light labour on Public Works. 

29 See ante, Vol. I. pp. 313, 314 5 Vol. II. pp. 40, 43 - 


IMPROVED MEANS OF TRANSPORT. 

the Orissa Famine of 1866, the difficulty was not 
so much to feed the absolutely destitute, as to import 
grain in quantities sufficient for the general wants of the 
Province by direct Government agency. 

Its third series of preventive works, therefore, have 
been directed to breaking through this isolation. The 
High Level Canal will form a cheap road between 
Orissa and Bengal,- tapping the river systems of both, 
and rendering the resources of each available for the 
wants of the other. During the last few years, more¬ 
over, a thorough re-examination of the sea-board has 
taken place, and sites for harbours, formerly known to 
only a few individuals, have grown into public ports. 
Among them, False Point stands first; but the whole 
coast has been surveyed, and the capabilities of any of 
the Orissa estuaries may now be learned from the new 
Government charts. 30 False Point derived its name 
from the fact, that ships running northward frequently 
mistook it for Point Palmyras, a degree farther up the 
coast. It juts out on the north of the Mahanadi estu¬ 
ary, as an impregnable natural breakwater against the 
south-west monsoon. An anchorage, land-locked by 
islands and sandbanks, lies behind it, and forms the 
harbour from which two channels run inland, connect¬ 
ing it with the river system of Orissa and the pro¬ 
vincial capital. A detailed description of its history and 
capabilities will be found in my Statistical Account of 
Cattack. 31 Here it will suffice to say, that, till within the 
last eight years, False Point Harbour was little known, 
and almost unused. Although only two days by s.team- 

30 For the minor ports of Orissa, see App. iv. pp. ioo, 106,107,108; App. 

1. pp. 12, 13 ; App. II. pp. 41, 42, 69. It remains an open question whether 
the Dh&mrd. is not yet destined to be the harbour of Orissa, App. IV. p. 107. 

31 App. iv. pp. 101 to 106. 
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FALSE POINT HARBOUR. 

>oat from Calcutta, no regular communication existed, 
and a few shipments of rice in the cold weather by 
native vessels formed its only trade. Hors burgh, in his 
Sailing Directions, treats it as a beacon to be avoided 
rather than as a harbour to be resorted to, and dismisses 
it with a brief inaccurate notice. About 1862, the 
newly-started East India Irrigation Company discerned 
its capabilities, and an enterprising French Firm in 
Calcutta established an agency for the export of rice. 
But for several years the arguments against False Point 
Harbour seemed irresistible. When the traveller reached- 
it, he found himself in a fever-stricken, jungle-buried 
creek, with no villages or local population, several days’ 
journey from any large town, and with scarcely a prac¬ 
ticable channel inland. Colonel Rundall, however, the 
Engineer to whom the Orissa peasantry owe more than 
to any other Englishman for their deliverance from 
chronic peril of famine, strongly insisted on its capabili¬ 
ties, and the events of 1866 proved him to be right. 82 
False Point Harbour formed the main entrance by which 
food was thrown into Orissa during the dearth, and the 
Famine Commissioners urged its claims upon Govern¬ 
ment. During the years which have elapsed since then, 
the harbour has been re-surveyed and deepened, the 
channels have been clearly buoyed off, and the Kendrd- 
para Canal has opened a great highway between it and 
the capital of the Province. Much remains to be done, 
particularly with regard to the bars at the entrance of the 
inland channels, but False Point is already recognised as 
the best harbour on the whole Indian Coast between Cal- 

32 I would here express my thanks to Colonel Rundall for the many 
valuable materials which he has supplied, and for his kind personal assist¬ 
ance with regard to the engineering details given in my Statistical Account 
of Cattack. 


COST OF PROTECTIVE WORKS. 

cutta and Bombay. Steamers of large burden resort to "-Mb 
it in the height of the monsoon, and the maritime isola¬ 
tion of Orissa has-ceased. 

All this has cost money. During the last three 
years, Government has spent as much upon the single 
item ot Canals for Orissa 33 as the total revenue derived , 
throughout the same period from the Province. The 
outlay upon the control and distribution of the water- 
supply, and upon roads, harbours, and other facilities for 
transport, already amounts to about i| million sterling 
since the famine; and to complete the present works, 
along with a supplementary scheme for embankments, 
will probably cost not less than half a million more. 84 
These two millions, at 4I per cent., represent an annual 
charge of ,£90,000, more than half the Government rental 
of the Province, or over 19 per cent, of its entire revenue, 
amounting to ,£464,868 in 1870, a year of income tax. 
Unless, therefore, the works themselves can be made 
to pay the interest on their cost of construction, the 
deliverance of the Orissa population from famine will 
saddle the Indian Empire with about two millions of 
public debt, and a yearly payment of ,£90,000 sterling. 

Under such a system, Members of Parliament will con¬ 
tinue to adorn their vacation speeches with pictures of the 
great Eastern Empire sinking waterlogged with debt, 
and Indian Pinanciers will be driven despairingly from 
one impost to another, in order to raise the taxation 
required to keep things going for merely the current year. 

Yet the experience of similar enterprises in the past, 

33 From 31st Dec. 1868, the date of purchase, to 31st Dec. 1871. It 
should be remembered, however, that this sum also includes the section of 
the works lying in Midnapur. 

84 No statistics are yet available for anything but a guess on this 
subject. 
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holds forth but little hope of their being immediately 
remunerative. Thus, in the case of Canals, many years 
elapse before the people learn to take the water. The 
strong conservatism of the Indian peasant, and his obsti¬ 
nate clinging to the ways and customs of the past, give 
an innovation no chance. He goes on, year after year, 
trusting to the accidents of the season to water his fields, 
till suddenly a famine comes. Then, indeed, a rush is 
made upon the canals, and thousands of acres are irri¬ 
gated from them. But not till some hundreds of thousands 
of families have been reduced to beggary or to actual 
starvation; till large remissions of the Land Tax and 
costly relief works have become necessary; and till the 
whole rural economy of the Province has been thoroughly 
disorganized. Meanwhile, during the long intervening- 
years, the neglect of the husbandmen to use the water 
has prevented the canals from paying the interest on the 
capital invested in them; and forced the Government to 
levy that sum with the cost of their maintenance by some 
new and unpopular tax. 

So far as can yet be foreseen, the Orissa Canals 
promise to be no exception to the rule. I have given 
the detailed statistics in an Appendix. 35 With the works 
in their present unfinished condition, it would be hazard¬ 
ous to speculate on the ultimate earnings of the canals, 
and there are several very encouraging features in the 
progress towards solvency which they have already made. 
But it seems most unlikely that they will pay the lull 
interest on their cost of construction for many years to 
come. The same difficulty takes place in other Indian 
Provinces. Protective works on a great scale are ad¬ 
mitted to be absolutely necessary to save the people 
85 Stat. Ac. of Cattack, App. IV. pp. 116, 117. 
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famine; and until they are granted, Government 
goes in daily peril of being called to witness the extermi¬ 
nation of its subjects. Yet, after they have been con¬ 
structed, the peasantry delay till too late to make use of 
them, and meanwhile their cost, both capital and interest, 
has to come out of the Imperial Exchequer. 

This is one of the hundred difficulties which beset 
English Rule in India, and for which no solution has 
hitherto been found. A civilised Government cannot 
stand by and witness its people dying by hundreds of 
thousands of hunger; yet, in the present state of rural 
India, Government cannot construct the requisite pro¬ 
tective works without the risk of national insolvency. 
As education spreads among the masses and stirs the 
peasant intellect, this difficulty will no doubt grow less; 
but meanwhile, how is the Indian Government to save 
its people from Famine on the one hand, and itself from 
bankruptcy or the necessity for excessive taxation on the 
Other ? 

One school of Indian statesmen, with the late Vice¬ 
roy at their head, believe that they have found an escape 
from the dilemma in a compulsory water-rate. They hold 
that the local community, for whose protection a canal 
has been made, should not be allowed to shift its cost to 
the shoulders of the taxpayers in distant Provinces, who 
can derive no benefit from it. That if the local com¬ 
munity delays to take the water, it should nevertheless 
be compelled to pay the interest on what is, in the 
strictest sense of the term, a local public work. Such 
a provision, they maintain, involves no more hardship 
than the liability of every householder in a town to pay 
the municipal water-rate, whether he uses the water or 
not. Lord Maym proposed, moreover, to levy such a 
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rate only when the people have neglected to take the 
water for five years after it has been absolutely brought 
to their fields, and only in places where it can be proved 
that the cultivator’s net profits will be increased by the 
canal after faying the irrigation rates. There must be 
a clear gain to the husbandman by his taking the water, 
or Government cannot force him into the transaction. 
So liberal a condition could never be attached to a 
municipal water or drainage rate, like those to which we 
are accustomed in towns. Science can only presttme a 
benefit to the general body of the citizens from sanitary 
measures; but before the Indian Government would 
propose to levy a canal-rate at all, the benefit to each 
individual must be absolutely ascertained. 

But, indeed, the whole land-system of India is based 
upon the principle that, when the profits of the soil 
increase, independently of the cultivator’s outlay or 
exertions, the rates levied by Government shall rise. 
Now, supposing that the canals were brought not by the 
enterprise of man, but by the hand of God. For example, 
if a great river suddenly took its course through the 
district, Government would, as a matter of course, and 
without raising a single murmur of discontent, enhance 
the land-rates at the next settlement. The people would 
acknowledge the right of the State to do so, whether they 
used the water or not. Yet, surely, this right applies 
with tenfold force to an artificial river or canal, found to 
be absolutely necessary as a protection against famine, 
and whose construction depends upon Government ob¬ 
taining the guarantee of a general rate from the fields 
through which it passes. 

On the other hand, a strong opposition, led by 
Lord Napier of Magdala, holds that such a rate would 
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not only be oppressive, but that it would defeat itself by 
rendering the whole peasantry inimical to canals and 
irrigation works. Several years of anxious inquiry ended 
in a Bill being framed to give effect to the principle. 
Last year, 1871, it came on for discussion by the Legis¬ 
lative Council, and after obstinate fighting on both sides, 
the Legislature applied it, under careful restrictions, to 
the Punjab. 

But the general problem of how *,o protect the 
Indian husbandmen from famine, without overwhelming 
the Indian Exchequer, still remains unsolved. In the 
Appendices I have endeavoured to show how a system 
of Famine Warnings might be organized ; and the fore¬ 
going pages have set forth the bad economy of an un¬ 
controlled water-supply. In Orissa alone, the single 
famine of 1866 swept away one-fourth of the people, and 
will cost Government ^504,840 in the following thirty 
years. During the preceding fifteen years the State had 
paid out ^40,000 per annum, or 24 per cent, of it's 
whole rental from the Province, as the current expenses 
of floods and droughts. The losses of the people cannot 
be reckoned under ten times that sum, and their suffer¬ 
ings cannot be computed in money at all. Similar 
devastations go on in other parts of India, and Govern¬ 
ment is powerless to stop them, except by an expenditure 
so vast as to leave no alternative except bankruptcy or 
excessive taxation. Meanwhile, whatever may be the 
fate of other Provinces, the work is being rapidly accom¬ 
plished in Orissa. A few years more will see its long 
afflicted peasantry delivered from the chronic peril of 
death by starvation, and from the other calamities inci¬ 
dent to an uncontrolled and unhusbanded water-supply. 
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which surround it. But an account of a Bengal pro¬ 
vince would be onesided and misleading, which did not 
distinctly recognise the existence of another aspect of 
Anglo-Indian Rule. The great public works with which 
we have dotted the country will last our time and dis¬ 
appear. The silt of the delta will cover over our roads 
and railways, as it has covered over the temples and 
palaces of preceding' dynasties. The fortresses on which 
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SUBJECTIVE ASPECT OF BRITISH R ULE, k 

We call these our ‘ Reproductive Public Works,’ 
but the slenderest blade of grass has more elements of 
reproduction and duration in it than our most solid 
edifice of iron and stone. It is by what we have im¬ 
planted in the living people, rather than by what we 
have built upon the dead earth, that our name will sur¬ 
vive. The permanent aspect of British Rule in India is 
the growth of Private Rights. During the past century, 
not a single Englishman has left his mark on rural India, 
who has not gone through life penetrated with the duty 
of ascertaining and conserving the rights of the people. 
Our early administrators found themselves surrounded 
by institutions and a system of land usages which the 
progress of society in Europe had left far behind. In 
some parts of India these institutions survived more 
intact than in others, and a long series of ethnical up¬ 
heavals and migrations had brought about the widest 
diversities not only in neighbouring Provinces, but in 
adjoining Districts. The local student of Indian land- 
rights found himself baffled by a hundred anomalies, 
conflicting usages, and exceptions to any conceivable 
rule. Even patient observers despaired of unravelling 
the tangled mass, and sought for a clue not so much in 
the actual facts as in the theoretical systems of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan Law. But, as I have elsewhere ex¬ 
plained, the Brahmanical doctrines of Manu and Yajna- 
valkya bear scarcely a closer relation to the actual land- 
law of Bengal than the Codex Theodosianus does to the 
present land-law of Turkey; 1 while, on the other hand, 
the Muhammadan conquerors never succeeded in really 
forcing their system on the races of India. The local 
researches of our early administrators, fragmentary and 
1 Annals of Rural Bengal, l 372, 4th ed. 
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inconclusive as they may be, are worth all the theories 
spun out of the Kuran and the Hidayah. 

In the following pages I endeavour, as promised in 
a previous volume, 2 to set forth the rights of the various 
classes interested in the soil, from evidence collected 
from the rural records. Orissa furnishes a specially fa¬ 
vourable field for such an attempt, as the archives of the 
native period were formally made over to our first Com¬ 
missioners, and carefully studied by them. 3 4 A succession 
of able administrators tested the information thus derived, 
with the actual facts that lay around them, and have left 
us the result in a number of letters and minutes, which 
sometimes form unconscious masterpieces of research. 1 
In Orissa, moreover, we see many distant stages of 
human society spread out before our eyes, each with its 
more or less developed system of rights, from the Family 
Groups of the Kandh highlands to the absentee landlords 
of the lowland British Districts. 

A serious danger lurks, however, in this very afflu¬ 
ence of types. One is constantly tempted to infer con¬ 
nection from contiguity, to mistake resemblance for 
relationship, and to elevate sequence in point of time 


2 Annals of Rural Bengal, i. 372, 4th ed. 

3 Minute by Secretary to the Commissioner, dated 15th October 1821, 
para, 6, etc, 

4 The early official records which I have chiefly used are those of Mr. 
James Hunter, who took over the Southern Division of Orissa from the 
Marhattds in 1803; Mr. Deputy-Collector Melville, Mr, Ker, Mr. Forrester, 
Mr. Stirling, sometime Secretary to the Commissioner of Orissa, afterwards 
Commissioner himself; and Mr. Wilkinson. I have already expressed 
my obligations to Mr. Stirling’s historical essay, in vol. xv. of the Asiatic 
Researches. The following pages will show how much I am also indebted 
to his official writings. For the sake of brevity, I quote his principal paper, 
drawn up in his capacity of Secretary to Commissioner, as the ‘ Minute of 
15th October 1821.’ With its Appendices, it covers 108 folio pages, and 
is enriched with copies of grants, deeds of sale, and other documents 
belonging to the Native Period. 
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into development or cause and effect The allurement 
of dwelling on the similarity of usages in Europe and 
India also besets the inquirer. It would doubtless give 
a wider interest to his work, were he to illustrate the 
points which the Aryan Village Systems in the extreme 
east and west have in common; or to trace the resem¬ 
blance between the mode of election by exclusion, as 
practised by the Kandh mountaineers and the Tanistry 
of the Scoto-Irish Celts. Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
has shown how valuable and interesting such com¬ 
parisons may be made. But they demand a wider 
knowledge than I possess; and in writing these pages, a 
constant conviction has filled my mind that England will 
arrive at a true knowledge of India only by the concrete 
study of individual localities. A time for safe synthesis 
and theorising will come in due course, but meanwhile 
the most solid service which an Indian investigator can 
render is a careful collection of facts. 

The simplest form of rural organisation in Orissa is 
the Kandh hamlet. In 1841, when this people came 
under our care, each tribe or collection of families had a 
right to as much land as it could occupy, and each family 
to as much land within the tribal limits as it could culti¬ 
vate. Priority of occupation in the case of the tribe, and 
priority of tillage in the case of the family, formed the 
Origin of Right. Such a system implies a vast surplus 
of land. Thirty years ago, in Districts actually parcelled 
out among the tribes, less than one-eighth part was cul¬ 
tivated, while the other seven-eighths remained ‘ open 
under few limitations to the first occupant.’ 6 

I have spoken only of Tribal and Family rights, for 
the truth is, that in the Kandh scheme of society the 
5 Macpherson’s Report, Part v. sec. 4. 




KANDH HAMLET; FAMILY GROUPS. 

nowhere appears. The Household formed 
the ultimate social unit, and the House Father its law¬ 
giver and representative. ‘ The outward order of Kandh 
society/ wrote our first officer who studied them, in a 
passage which I have already referred to, ‘ all its condi¬ 
tions, its texture, and its colouring, necessarily derive 
their distinctive character from the ideas which produce 
or which spring from this remarkable system of Family 
Life. It is a Kandh maxim, that a man’s father is his 
God, disobedience to whom is the greatest crime, and all 
the members of a family live in strict subordination to its 
head until his death.- Before that event a son cannot 
possess property of any kind. The fruits of his labour 
and all his acquisitions go to increase the common stock • 
and the form and sense of Family unity are further pre¬ 
served by the remarkable usage, according to which all 
the sons of a house (with their wives and children) con¬ 
tinue, while their father lives, to share the patriarchal 
board prepared by their common mother.’ 8 On the 
death of the father, each son becomes a separate Family 
Head, inheriting an equal share of the land and agricul¬ 
tural stock which the joint industry of himself and his 
brethren had accumulated during his father’s lifetime. 

As Individual Rights never developed on the one 
hand, so neither did anything like a national government, 
or even a strong tribal federation, on the other. The 
soil belonged indefeasibly to the Kandhs; but it be¬ 
longed to them not as a nation, nor as a cluster of tribes, 
nor as a multitude of individuals, but as a number of 
separate families. The Family Unit admitted of no 
rival either above or below it. It neither disintegrated 
into Individual Rights, nor coalesced into a federal 
6 Macpherson’s Report, Part. v. sec. 3 and 2. 
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government. No king or chief representative existed, 
who could put forth any claims to the soil, or levy rent 
or taxes in any shape. As each family had its head, so, 
for the convenience of public business, had each Hamlet 
and Tribe. But these latter had neither emoluments 
from their office, nor any machinery for enforcing their 
authority; they were simply the representatives of the 
Family Heads, and presidents in their councils. They 
lived by the actual cultivation of the soil, just like the 
other Family Heads. No stronghold or armed retainers 
raised them above their neighbours; and their sole pro¬ 
perty was the share which, on their father’s death, they 
had received of the ancestral fields 7 

Inter-tribal wars, and the rightly fear of wild beasts, 
rendered the country unsafe for isolated households. 
The Kandh Families accordingly built their houses in 
little groups, and so hamlets or Associated Homesteads 
sprang up. These Associated Homesteads resemble, in 
certain fundamental points, the Hindu Villages of the 
adjoining plains, bike them, they consisted of a cluster 
of agricultural families, each of whom had a right of 
occupancy in its hereditary land. I say of occupancy , 
for the abundance of waste land made nomadic tillage 
universal ainon£ the Kandhs; 8 and the idea of owner¬ 
ship went little further than the right to occupy and 
cultivate as lcog as the possessor chose to do so. As in 
the Hindu Village, the associated families acknowledged 
a Headman, who held his office by a half-elective, half- 
hereditary title; and in both, the community consisted 
of two sharply demarcated classes,—to wit, the agricul¬ 
tural families, and certain households of landless and 
sem’-servile handicraftsmen. 

• , 7 Ante, p. 74. 8 An(e) p 77> 


The Kandh Hamlet, therefore, exhibits the four 
essential characteristics of the Hindu Village. It con¬ 
sisted (i) of a group of agricultural families with rights 
in the soil; (2) living under a half-elective, half-heredi¬ 
tary Headman; (3) with the village lands lying around, 
and forming a territorial entity, or sort of jurisdiction, of 
which the associated homesteads are the nucleus; (4) 
and with certain alien low-castes attached to. it, but 
destitute of aiiy interest in the soil. The fact of each of 
these distinguishing features being predicable alike of 
the Kandh Hamlet and the Hindu Village, suggests the 
possibility that the rural organization of the Hindus was 
based less upon Aryan types, than upon the institutions 
of the pre-existing Ind : an races. We know that the 
Aryan invaders never penetrated in sufficient numbers 
into India to engross any large proportion of the soil. 
That throughout five-sixths cf the continent, the actual 
work of tillage remained in the Panels of the N on-Aryan 
or Sudra races; and that, even at- a very remote time, 
husbandry had become as degrading an occupation in 
the eyes of the Aryan conquerors, as the tending of 
sheep was in those of the Mosaic Pharaohs. In Orissa, 
where Aryan colonization never amounted to more than 
a thin top-dressing of priests and nobles, the generic 
word of husbandman is sometimes used a.s the synonym 
for the Non-Aryan caste. 9 At this day, \re see the ac¬ 
knowledged aboriginal castes of the mountains in the 
very act of passing into the low-caste cultivators of the 
Hindu Village, as soon as Hindu civilisation penetrates 

9 Chdsa , a cultivator, almost implies that the man is a Sua^ a j an( j j n 
drawing up my list of castes, one native expressed surprise wlun I asked 
him to what caste the Chasas of his village belonged. ( Sudras, of course/ 
he replied. fr - 




THEIR POSSIBLE CONNECTION. 




their glens. They retain their old rural organization, 
with such modifications and additions as the introduc¬ 
tion of the new or Hindu element demands; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the pre-existing races of 
India did the same at the time of the great Aryan 
invasion, just as the Saxon husbandmen did at the time 
of the Norman Conquest. In primitive societies, it is 
the actual tillers of the soil who impress their type of 
rural organization on the land. 

The actual facts, therefore, raise no antecedent im¬ 
probability of the Hindu Village being the outcome 
rather of Non-Aryan than of Aryan types. Nor does 
this in any way invalidate the analogies which students 
of Comparative Land-Law have pointed out between the 
village system of India and that of Germany. For we 
shall presently see, that even if the Hindu Village were 
derived from an aboriginal Indian type, yet the Aryans 
have engrafted so many of their own institutions on the 
primitive basis as to account for such resemblances. 
Indeed, Sir Henry Sumner Maine himself says, that 
‘ the true analogy between the existing Indian and the 
European system of tillage must be sought' not so much 
in any great fundamental principles, as in ‘ minute and 
multifarious rules/ 10 His honesty prevented him from 
supporting his views by evidence, however tempting, 
which is not really on his side; and he admits that the 
occasional removal of the arable mark from one part of 
the village to another, is in India a feature of Non- 
Aryan rather than of Aryan tillage. 11 It was, in truth, 
the natural and most profitable mode of agriculture, so 


10 Village Communities, p. 109, ed. 1871, 

11 Idem, 112. This, too, notwithstanding his general theory in the 
opposite direction, stated at top of p. 82. 



THESE ANALOGIES ANAL YZED. 

tong as a vast surplus of land existed; and to this day 
it has its counterpart in the nomadic husbandry of almost 
every thinly-peopled frontier in India. As in Europe, 
where individual rights have developed, the individual 
allows part of his farm to lie fallow ; so, in India, before 
individual rights had developed, the Village Community 
or Associated Families allowed part of their communal 
lands to lie fallow. 

But between pointing out the analogies of the Hindu 
to the Kandh village, and rearing a theory of develop¬ 
ment thereon, there is a wide step, and one which I 
have no wish to take. Such an enterprise is beset with 
the; danger of elevating into special types, features 
common to many races unconnected with each other, 
and which would have naturally resulted from any col¬ 
lection of human beings acting under similar circum¬ 
stances. Nor may I pass from the subject without 
pointing out, that very deep-lying differences exist even 
in the four characteristics which the Kandh Hamlet and 
Hindu Village have in common. In the first place, 
while both were ‘ groups of agricultural, families with 
rights in the soil,’ 12 yet in the Hindu Village the group 
formed a self-acting organism, whose authority each of 
the individual members acknowledged; while in the 
Kandh Hamlet each family stood apart as a separate 
entity under its own House-father. A number of rights 
in the soil, partly vested -in the King, partly in the 
Commune, and all superior to those of the individual 
Family, existed in the Hindu Village, so as to leave 
the actual, cultivator only a bare right of occupancy. 
The Kandh Hamlet knew of no such rights, and the 
plenum dominium of the soil, including all its elements of 

12 Ante> p, 206. 
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occupancy, possession, and transfer, vested in the Family, 
whose members actually tilled the fields. 

It follows, therefore, that while both the Kandh 
Hamlet and the Hindu Village agreed in the second 
characteristic of ‘ living under a half-elective, half-heredi¬ 
tary Headman,’ 13 the functions of this officer were very 
different. In the Hindu Village, as I shall hereafter 
explain, he performed certain distinct and important 
duties, for which he received definite emoluments, and 
enforced his authority generally by the power of public 
opinion, but, if need be, by his subordinate officer, the 
rural watchman. In the Kandh Hamlet he was simply 
the unpaid president of the Council of Family Heads, 
without either authority, emoluments, or any official dis¬ 
tinction—the first among equals. For example, both 
the Hindu and the Kandh Headman presided over sales 
of land. But in the Hindu Village, registration by the 
Accountant was required to render the transfer valid; 
while the Kandh House-fathers jealously maintained 
that they appeared before the Hamlet Head, not to 
obtain his sanction, but to secure publicity to the trans¬ 
action by having him as a witness. Nevertheless, a 
very close analogy existed in his mode of appointment, 
by the election of a fit man from the prescribed family, 
not by actual voting, but by tacitly passing over the 
hereditary representative, if he were deemed unworthy 
of the honour. This mode of election, however, is common 
to other races besides the Hindus and the Kandhs. 

As to the third point of resemblance, although in 
both cases the Village formed a sort of territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion, with the homesteads in the centre, the Kandh Ham¬ 
let never grew into that firmly-defined territorial entity 

13 Ante, p. 206. 
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which is the great characteristic of the Hindu Village. 
In some villages the waste lands were partitioned, in 
others they were not; 14 and throughout large tracts the 
villages had practically no boundaries whatever, as a 
Kandh could claim any unoccupied land within his 
tribal limits. 15 While the Hindu Village survived every 
form of oppression and violence, and at the end of long 
periods of anarchy is the one unchangeable feature in 
the landscape that lifts its head above the flood, the 
Kandh Hamlet often partook of the character of a tem¬ 
porary clearing rather than of a permanent settlement, 
and was in some places shifted every fourteen years. 
The Kandh Hamlet was, in short, a mere group of 
Homesteads, associated in one spot for the convenience 
of the individual Families; the Hindu Village was a 
firmly cohering entity. 

Finally, while both the Kandh Hamlet and the 
Hindu Village had certain landless low-castes attached 
t.o them, the Helots by no means held the same position 
in both. In the Kandh Hamlet they never effected 
anything like an entrance into the rural organization. 
The Families of Husbandmen allowed a little colony of 
basketmakers, potters, and other poor wandering handi¬ 
craftsmen of alien race, to build their hovels at the end 
of the single street of homesteads which, constituted the 
Kandh Hamlet. 10 But they did so only for their own 
convenience, and to save themselves from any occupation 
more ignoble than husbandry or war. 1 hey treated 
the settlers with kindness, resented any wrong done to 
them by other Kandhs, reserved a charitable portion for 

14 Macpherson’s Report, Part iv. sec. 17. 1,1 Idem. 

is See Annals of Rural Bengal, voL i. p. 218, and indeed the whole 
chapter, for analogies between the Kandhs and the aboriginal Santals 
farther north. 


RENT AND ROYALTY. 

Hamlet feasts, and paid them ip grain for 
their work. But although not in any sense ascripti 
glebes, for the very sufficient reason that they were 
allowed to have no connection with the soil whatever, 
the aliens never rose in the Kandh hamlet above the 
rank of servile handicraftsmen. Nevertheless they 
shared in the religion and ceremonial rites of their lords. 
In the Hindu Village, on the other hand, the low-castes 
appear rather in the light of free day-labourers, partly 
employed in trade, but also to a large extent in agricul¬ 
ture, despised socially, and wholly cut off from the reli¬ 
gious polity of the higher classes, yet coming very much 
nearer to an integral part of the Village community. 

How far these differences are mere matters of pro¬ 
gress and development I need not here inquire. It is 
clear that, after the Aryan conquest of India, two great 
sources of change would be at work. In the first place, 
a more settled government would favour the growth of 
population ; the people would press more heavily on the 
soil; and as land became more scarce, it would acquire 
a market value, and rent would become possible. The 
immunity of primitive tribes from rent is simply a proof 
of a universal principle of political economy. The estab¬ 
lishment of the Hindu system of royalty would be a 
second great source of change. For kings and nobles 
must be supported ; and in an agricultural country they 
can only derive their maintenance from the land. Hence 
grew up that variety of rights in the soil above those of 
the actual cultivator, which so complicate inquiries into 
the Indian land-law. 

The Tributary States illustrate in some important 
respects the transition from the Kandh Hamlet and the 
Family stage of society, into the Hindu Village of the 





EFFECTS OF SURPLUS LAND. 

plains. This transition marks not only a change in 
land-rights, but in the pressure of the population on the 
soil. In the Kandh country, where no superior rights 
existed above those of the actual cultivator, we find such 
a surplus of land as to render rent an economic impossi¬ 
bility. So long as seven-eighths of the area lay open to 
the first occupant, no one would pay for the use of the 
remaining one-eighth. The T ributary States exhibit an 
intermediate stage not only in the growth of superior 
rights above those of the actual cultivator and in the 
rates of rent, but also in the pressure of the population 
on the soil, which is the great regulator of these rates. 
In the British Districts of Orissa we find superior rights 
and rents in their highest development, and also the in¬ 
tense weight of population on the soil, which renders 
such rents almost inevitable. 
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Kandh Country, 17 . . 

1,400 

22,079 

621 

5*446 

o*44 

3’89 

*5 77 

35*55 

Tributary States, ex-') 
eluding Keunjharand > 

11,612 

84S.S3I 

8,941 

142,342 

o'77 

12 “25 

7282 

94’56 

the Kandh Country, 18 ) 
The Three Districts of) 
British Orissa, 1 * . .) 

7*733 

2,319,192 

19*530 

429,071 

2'52 

55'55 

300*29 

ii8'75 


In the Kandh Country the husbandman has no one 
above him with rights in the soil; in the Tributary States 
he has only a single such person above him, to wit, the 

17 I take the area, population, villages, and houses from a Retum^drawn 
up by Lieut. Hill about 1840 or 1841* It refers only to the Kandh Country 
in Bod, as my book only deals with the Orissa Kandhs, Macpherson’s 
Report, Part i. sec. 30. 

18 I take the area, population, villages, and houses from the returns col¬ 
lected for my Statistical Account of the Tributary States. Vide App. ill. 

19 I take these figures from the returns collected for my Statistical Ac¬ 
counts of Pun, Balasor, and Cattack Districts. Vide App. I., II., and iv. 
In the absence of a regular census, they must be taken as estimates only. 
A proper census is now in progress (1872). 
















EFFECTS OF INCREASED POPULATION. 2 

or Hereditary Prince, in whom rests the abstract 
ownership, while the right of occupancy remains with the 
actual cultivator. In the adjoining British Districts, a 
long chain of intermediate rights stretches downwards 
from the sovereign to the tiller of the soil. I do not 
here propose to enter upon the question of how far these 
differences have been produced by extraneous influences, 
such as conquest or the incoming of new races. Any 
such inductions ought to be based on a larger collection 
of facts than hitherto exists. But I would point out 
that the three stages in the growth of rights exactly 
correspond, to the three stages which the above table 
discloses in the pressure of the people on the land. As 
that pressure increased, and as the surplus land dimi¬ 
nished, it became more and more possible to levy rent. 
Indeed, the development of tenures and of superior 
rights is in Orissa only another formula for expressing 
the distribution of the constantly increasing rent, or the 
difference in value between the best situated lands and 
the worst. The British Districts of Orissa have more 
than four times the population per square mile that the 
Tributary States have, and close on twenty times that of 
the Kandh Country. In the Kandh Country there was 
in 1840 not a single landlord. In the Tributary States 
there are only eighteen real proprietors, who, with their 
deputies and nominees, may amount to seventy-five in 
all. In the three British Districts, with less than half 
the area of the Tributary States, the proprietors and co¬ 
partners actually registered amounted in 1869-70 to 
14,231. 20 Throughout Orissa, rent, and in general land- 
rights above those of the actual cultivator, have only 

20 Taujis of Cattack, Purf, and Balasor Collectorates for 1869-70. 
Many of these recorded proprietors are themselves the actual cultivators. 






THREE STAGES OF PROPRIETORY RIGHTS. 

(developed in proportion as the increased pressure of the 
people on the soil rendered such development inevitable. 

Under the Hindu Dynasties, the land arrangement 
in our three Districts of Orissa Proper closely resembled 
the system still current in the Tributary States. The 
ownership vested in the sovereign; the right of occu¬ 
pancy in the village community, or in the individual 
tiller of the soil. The Hindu princes allowed no inter¬ 
mediate tenures or proprietory rights to grow up between 
themselves and the actual cultivator, but treated their 
kingdom as a private estate, and vigilantly administered 
it by means of land-bailiffs and a great staff of subordi¬ 
nate officers. The Muhammadan conquerors found this 
arrangement impracticable. Foreigners by birth, by re¬ 
ligion, and by language, and constantly engaged in war, 
from the very first they found great difficulty in a plan 
which demanded the close and constant supervision of a 
native hereditary prince. After the Province passed 
from the Afghans to the Mughuls, and became an ap¬ 
panage of the Dehli Empire, the system wholly broke 
down. The Hindu plan involved more scrutiny and 
local knowledge than was possible with a non-resident 
prince, and the distant Emperors in Northern India ad¬ 
ministered less by officers than by intermediate proprie¬ 
tors between themselves and the cultivators. That is 
to say, the land-stewards who, under the close watching 
of a resident Hindu Prince, were only public servants, 
acquired under the Musalmans a fixity of office and an 
independence which prepared the way for their develop¬ 
ment into landed proprietors. This last part of the 
process has taken place under British Rule. The growth 
of proprietory rights in Orissa, therefore, divides itself 
into three stages: the Era of Offices, under the native 



THE ERA OF OFFICES. 


lindu Dynasties; a period of Inchoate Rights, under 
the Muhammadan conquerors; and the Age of Land¬ 
lords, under the English reign of law. I shall endeavour 
to put together an outline of each, from the evidence 
preserved in the rural records. 

And first of the Era of Offices. The Hindu 
Princes laid out Orissa into several Great Districts, 21 
comprising a large number ol Fiscal Divisions, 22 with 
many Villages 23 in each Fiscal Division. The first was 
a political rather than a revenue partition of the country, 
and has left scarcely a trace upon the rural organization. 
It is with the two latter that we have to do. Of these 
the Fiscal Division formed the administrative entity, by 
means of which the sovereign dealt with the Villages; 
while the Village formed the rural unit through which 
his officers reached the individual husbandmen. Each 
had its own set of executive machinery. Three officers, 
more or less directly appointed by the prince, ruled over 
the Fiscal Division. A Divisional Headman 21 exer¬ 
cised the general functions of Government, and was 
primarily responsible to his sovereign for the public 
peace and for the public revenue. As magistrate, he 


21 Dandpats , which afterwards became the Sarkdrs of the Muhamma¬ 
dan land system. The word has long fallen into disuse, and its orthography 
and derivation have alike become matters of dispute. It survives, however, 
as a reduplicative, in the term Sarkdr Kalinga Dandpat, for the southern 
parts of Orissa under the Gangetic Dynasty, and in old Satiads , where 
Sarkdr-i-Bhadrakh appears as Bhadrakh Dandpat. 

22 Bisis (from the Sanskrit root, a country), or Khands (a territorial divi¬ 
sion, as in Bandalkhand, Rohilkhand, etc.). The Bisi afterwards became 
the Pargannah of the Muhammadan land system. 

23 Gdong or Grdm (Sanskrit, a village). The Gram became the 
Mauzah of the Muhammadan land system. 

24 Bissoi (Vishayi), or Khand-adipati , literally Chief of a Division- 
Farther south he was called Des-mukh, literally the Country’s Mouthpiece. 
In the Muhammadan revenue system they are called Chaudhari , or 
Chaudhri. 




THE HINDU FISCAL DIVISIONS. 

had the aid of a Head-Swordsman 25 and a body of armed 
police. Of the latter, part 26 was stationed under the 
immediate command of the Head-Swordsman, and lived 
either rent-free or on easy terms upon his grant of land ; 
while the remainder were dispersed throughout the 
Fiscal Division, attached to individual Villages, and 
formed the Rural Watch. 27 The force which remained 
at headquarters contributed largely to the peasant militia, 
of whom I have spoken so frequently in Chapter vi.; 
and along with the feudal contingents, hereafter to be 
described, were said to number 300,000 men. 28 The 
Rural Watch attached to the separate Villages, and at 
present amounting to 10,3 60, 29 lived by the cultivation of 
patches of rent-free land, with an annual gift from each 
husbandman of ‘ a rather large sheaf of corn on every 
five acres.’ 30 The Divisional Headman had therefore 
no lack of police to enforce his orders as magistrate. 

In his fiscal capacity he had the help of a Divisional 
Accountant. 81 This officer belonged to the Karan caste, an 
intermediate class between the acknowledged Aryan and 
the Non-Aryan elements of the population, and corre¬ 
sponding to the Writer caste in Bengal. 82 They probably 

25 Khanddit , or more properly Khanddyat , from Khandd , thp name of 
the native Uriya sword. The term was sometimes applied to the feudal 
nobles, or Fort-Holders (Killaddrs). Minute by the Secretary to the Com¬ 
missioner, 15th October 1821, para* 9. 

26 Called Pdiks , sometimes also Khanddit *7 Peons , or Piyddas f literally 
footmen . 

27 Chaukidars . 

28 Under Anang Bhim Deo, greatest of Orissa kings (1175-1202 A.D.) ; 
estimated by Abul Fazl in 158c at 100,000. Stirling, As. Res. xv. 

29 In Puri, 2778 ; in Cattack, 5363 ; in Balasor, 2219 (in 1868); total, 
10,360. 

80 Mr. Wilkinson’s Report, 29th April 1837, para. 20. P. R. 

81 Called Bkdi-mdl by the Hindus, a name still current in Khilrdhd. 
The Muhammadans changed their name to Kdnihigos , or more specifically 
Kdnungo Wildyati , to distinguish them from the Village Kdnungos. 

32 The Karans appear to be really Sudras ; but as they practical!; 7 rank 
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represent the rural aristocracy previous to the arrival of 
the present Brahmanical order. The Hindu system left 
the whole details of the revenue administration in their 
hands. They kept up the registers of the Villages, with 
the particulars of cultivation in each, settled the amount 
of their land-revenue, and collected the tax in couries or 
rice, according to local usage, from the Village Heads 
at harvest-time. They seem to have been the officers 
really responsible to the Sovereign for gathering in the 
full revenue from the Fiscal Division. In large Divisions 
the office was divided between two or three Accountants, 
each of whom had immediate charge of a particular part 
of it, but remained ‘ to a certain extent jointly responsible 
for the revenue assessment on the whole Division.’ 33 

But besides the civil administrative body of the 
Fiscal Division, consisting of the Divisional Head, the 
Divisional Accountant, and the Head-Swordsman (or 

t * . . 

Divisional Superintendent of Police), with their respective 
subordinates, there existed a very important military 
organization. The greatest of the Orissa monarchs, sol 
runs the legend, divided his kingdom into two parts:; 
one half of which he made over for the support of his 
chiefs, armies, officers of state, and priests of religion; 
the other half he reserved as his own royal domain. 34 A 
large portion of the assigned lands lay on the frontiers, 
for the protection of the kingdom against the highland 
dans on the west, and against the pirate hordes on the 
eastern seaboard. The system of Fiscal Divisions ap- 

next to the Brdhmans, their high position has given rise to various explana- 
lions and legends. For their relations to the Kdyasths of Bengal, see App. 
n< p. 39 - 

Secretary’s Minute of 15th October 1821, para. 17. 

84 Under Rdjd Anang Bhfm (1175 -1202 A.D.). The proportion w^s 
2*318,000 Bdtis of land assigned away, to 2,430,00 o Bdtis retained for the 
royal domain. Stirling, As. Res. xv. 
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plied in its entirety only to the intermediate lowlands; 
but even in the heart of the kingdom a military force 
had to be maintained. It consisted of a feudal nobility, 
who, under the title of Fort-Holders, 85 or by whatever 
other name they might be locally called, enjoyed large 
grants of land from the Prince, on condition of furnishing, 
when required, a certain contingent of troops. This 
contingent they maintained in the shape of a vast 
peasant militia, variously stated at from 100,000 to 
150,000, or even 300,000 men, settled at easy rates, or 
altogether rent-free upon their'feudal grants. 38 In the 
more settled inland parts, such Fort-Holders can with 
difficulty be distinguished from the Divisional Head- 
.Swordsmen, and in some cases they appear in the 
twofold capacity of Feudal Chieftain and Divisional 
Superintendent of Police. 37 On the frontier they ruled 
as Lords of the Marches, 38 Lord-Lieutenants, 39 and Cap¬ 
tains of Divisions, 40 but everywhere their generic name 
was Swordsmen. 41 In many cases they were aboriginal 
chieftains, whom the Hindu sovereign enlisted by con¬ 
quest or by treaty for the defence of his frontier; but in 
others, distinct legends exist of their descent from the 
‘ relations, officers, and menial servants ’ of the Orissa 
King. 42 Mr. Thackeray well describes the former class 
as ‘rather the descendants of the ancient lords of the 
country than of the revenue and police officers of the 
great native [i.e. Hindu] Governments; . . . rather as 

35 Killaddrs , sometimes called Khandaits. Their various Uriya names 
will be given in subsequent notes; but in general they correspond to the 
Muhammadan Jaghir-d&rs. 

88 See footnotes 26 and 28 to p. 216. 

87 Like the Faujddrs of the Muhammadan system. 

38 Bhupatis, 39 Mahd-ndiks . 40 Saw ants, 41 Khanddits. 

42 See Orme’s account of the Hill Chiefs or Poligars of Chicacol and 
Rajmahendri, after the conquest of that country by the Orissa Dynasty. 



THE VILLAGE UNIT UNDER HINDOOS. 

Captains of the Borders, Lords of the Marches, and 
Chiefs of the Hills, than as private landholders.’ 43 
Sometimes they were free feudatories, who paid no 
revenue, and merely acknowledged allegiance to their 
Hindu Sovereign as paramount; in other cases they 
contributed a light tribute, as the present Rajds of the 
Tributary States do to us. Even the smaller Fort- 
Holders on the seaboard were held by one of our most 
discerning officers 44 to be descended from the ‘inde¬ 
feasible proprietors of the soil.’ 

In addition to the Feudal Nobility, the chief Officers 
of State and the family of the Sovereign also enjoyed 
grants of land. These two classes may be grouped 
under title of the Maison du Roi. The Prime Minister, 48 
the King’s Spiritual Director and Lord Chancellor, 46 the 
Generalissimo of the Forces, 47 with the rest of the sixteen 
great Officers of State, 48 and a host of royal kinsmen and 
courtiers, all derived their emoluments or their pensions 
from assignments of the Crown Lands. It must never 
be forgotten that in Orissa these Crown Lands comprised 
the whole kingdom excepting the frontier tracts granted 
away on Military Tenures; tracts which, although equal 
in area to the Royal Domain, were, from their mountainous 
or exposed situation, not worth one tithe of it in value. 

As the Fiscal Division was the administrative entity 
of the Hindu Revenue System, so the Village formed 

43 Mr. Thackeray’s Report to the Madras Government on the Uriya 
Hill Rdj£s of Ganjdm and Vozagapatam, ijth February 1819, para. 4. The 
great novelist’s father has left his mark very distinctly on more than one 
District. In Sylhet they pointed out to me three rival localities which 
claim the honour of being the site of c Thackeray’s House ; 9 and a collection 
of his official papers would of itself form a valuable contribution to a truer 
knowledge of India. 44 Mr. Forrester. 

45 Bawarta, Mahdp£tra. 46 Rai-Guru, or MaM-Guru. 

47 Senapati. 48 See vol. i. chap. v. p. 325. 




VILLAGE HEADS UNDER HINDUS. 

Its rural unit. Its official organization closely resembled 
that of the Fiscal Division above described, and con¬ 
sisted essentially of a Headman, an Accountant, and a 
Watchman. These functionaries never lost their official 
character under the Hindu sovereigns of Orissa. As 
the Divisional Head and the Divisional Accountant were 
responsible to the King’s treasurer for the whole Revenue 
of the Fiscal Division, so the Village Head and the 
Village Accountant were responsible to their Divisional 
superiors for the complete revenue of the Village. In 
like manner, as the Divisional officers distributed the 
land-tax among the various Villages in the Fiscal Divi¬ 
sion, so the Village Head and Accountant divided the 
amount due from the Village among the individual 
husbandmen. Both sets of appointments had a tend¬ 
ency to become hereditary, but both required confirma¬ 
tion, or at least recognition, by the King or his represen¬ 
tative. The Village Head, however, partook not only 
of an official and an hereditary, but also of a representa¬ 
tive character, and in some respects seems the lineal 
descendant of the Village Head or Patriarch among the 
aboriginal tribes. The introduction of royalty altered 
his position in two ways. It made him responsible to a 
superior authority; and it vested him, as the represen¬ 
tative of that authority, with a power over his fellow- 
villagers unknown in the Kandh Hamlets. Nevertheless 
the elective and democratic nature of his office distinctly 
appeared. He was much less of an-official, and more of 
a popular representative, than the Divisional Head. His 
position was a matter of usage and slow growth, rather 
than of formulated functions. But it seems to have 
amounted to this, that while the King -A his* minister 
actually appointed, or at least officially com rmed, the 
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% Heads of Fiscal Divisions ; tacit recognition by the latter 
was all that a Village Head required. The Village 
Head represented the royal authority among his fellow- 
villagers, and was the representative and mouthpiece of 
I his fellow-villagers to the superior revenue officers. 

. f More materials exist, however, for the study of the 
Village System and the status of the husbandmen, when 
we enter upon the second stage of land-tenures,—namely, 
that of Inchoate Proprietory Rights. The hereditary 
nature of offices under the Hindus introduced an element 
of fixity which, under the rough and distant government 
of the Mughuls, soon began to harden into permanent 
title. Two centuries of conflicting usage followed (1567- 
1751). During that period of confusion and chronic 
rebellion, the Muhammadan Governors were only too 
glad to secure the revenue for each current year, without 
any nice scrutiny of the. machinery by which they col¬ 
lected it. 

The Divisional Officers, or Heads and Accountants 
of Fiscal Divisions, chiefly benefited by the change. 
The Musalmdns in Orissa had neither sufficient leisure 
nor sufficient knowledge for the details of administration. 
What they wanted was a body of powerful native middle¬ 
men, who should take the trouble of dealing with the 
people off their hands, and who should have both power 
and local knowledge enough to enforce the revenue 
demands against the individual villages. In the Hindu 
Divisional Officers they found such a body ready to their 
hand. But this body, as it grew more and more neces¬ 
sary to the foreign rulers of Orissa, also grew more and 
more independent. 'It soon began to lose its homo¬ 
geneous character as a staff of .revenue officers, and split 
up into a number of different landholders, each with 
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or less of admitted proprietory right, according as 
each individual had strength and opportunity for assert¬ 
ing himself; but none possessed of anything like a full 
ownership in the land. 

Xhis was the practical process. But theoretically, 
the Muhammadans in Orissa, as elsewhere, had quite as 
minute a revenue system as the Hindus. They retained 
the old division of the Province into Royal Domain 49 
and Military Fiefs, 50 contenting themselves as regards 
the latter with a verbal allegiance and a nominal tribute. 
They also respected the provision for the Royal House¬ 
hold, and great officers of the Court under the Hindu 
Dynasty, and left 1547 square miles as the undisputed 
demesne of the Khurdha Rdjds and their dependants. 51 
The residue of the Royal Domain, amounting to about 
5000 square miles, they administered by means of the 
Divisional Heads above mentioned, but in part super¬ 
vised by officers appointed directly by the Government. 
These supervisors 52 held an uncertain and a very fluctuat¬ 
ing position, on the whole tending to retard that growth 
of individual proprietory rights which they could not 
wholly prevent. Under the Marhattds (1751-1803) 
they obtained a development which they do not seem to 
have attained under the Mughuls. When we took over 
Orissa in 1804 they numbered 32,® each with a territorial 
jurisdiction of his own, yet all strangely jumbled up with 
a multitude of quasi-proprietors in the land. But it 

49 Mughulbandi. 50 Garhjats. 

51 To the Khtirdhd Rdjds, Khurdhd Proper, with the Fiscal Divisions 
of Rdhang, Sirdi, Chaubiskud, and Lembai, aggregating 1342*51 square 
miles. To the Patiyd Rdjds, the Fiscal Divisions of Patiyd and Sdibir, 
aggregating 74*03 Square miles. To the A 1 Rdjds, the territory of Al, 131 ‘io 
square miles. 

62 The predecessors of the A?nils whom we found in Orissa in 1804. 

63 Minute of 15th October 1821, para. 6. 
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remains doubtful how far these supervisors were of 
Muhammadan, and how far of Marhatta origin. 

The Musalmdn conquerors trusted chiefly to the 
Heads and Accountants of Fiscal Divisions whom they 
found existing in the land. But as these functionaries 
gradually put off their purely official character, and 
assumed that of quasi-proprietors, they took a variety 
of new names. It is under these new names, such as 
Land-holder, 54 Tenure-holder, 58 etc., that we found them 
still existing in 1804, and it is under them that I now 
propose to examine their status and rights. 

And first of the Landholder, the Zaminddr , about 
whom so much, has been written. The term was applied 
very sparingly under Muhammadan rule (1567-1751), 
and even under the Marhattas (1751-1803). When used 
in the records at all, it applied only (1) to feudal Fort- 
holders, 66 or (2) to holders of one or more entire Fiscal 
Divisions of the Royal Domain. 57 It is with the latter 
class alone th^it we have here to do. They represent 
those old Divisional Heads, who succeeded in retaining 
the management of one or more entire Fiscal Divisions, 
and when we obtained the Province in 1803 numbered 

4 -- 

only six. 58 Their fewness was due in part to the 
general overthrow of rights under Marhattd misrule 
(1751-1803), but chiefly to the circumstance that only in 


64 Called Zamindars (literally land-holders) by the Musalmdns, a weak 
synonym for toe Hindu Bhupati (literally lord of the land). 

55 Taluqddr. 56 Killaddrs, or the R£j&s and Khanddits of Forts. 

, ^ Minute of 15th October 1821, para. 10. In common language, the 
term had a wider use. 

58 With seven complete Fiscal Divisions among them, viz. Kotdes, 
Kalijori, Shdhdbad, Sdibi'r, Utikan,' Jayndbdd, Sultdn-nagar, aggregating 
o nly 293 square miles. Minute of 15th October 1821, paras. 8, 15, etc., and 
Revenue Survey Papers. By 4 Royal Domain' I invariably mean the whole 
Mnghulbartdi , i.e. all Orissa, except the Military Fiefs and the Tributary 
States. 
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had the Divisional Head managed to 
Fiscal Division in his own hands. Every¬ 
where he had to compete with at least two powerful 
rivals, the Divisional Accountant and Head-Swordsman 
(or Superintendent of Armed Police). I n the larger Fiscal 
Divisions, moreover, several different officers existed 
under each of these names, with joint responsibility as 
already explained. Accordingly, in abort 140 out of the 
150 Fiscal Divisions into which the Province was then 
distributed, we find that a partition toot place, each of 
the old Divisional Officers of the Hindu system obtain¬ 
ing a share, and developing into a quasi-proprietor. 
Such persons passed under the generic term of Tenure- 
holders, 59 but the old threefold classification still survived 
in their specific titles. 60 They numbered 429 in 1804, 
and paid .£65,000 of land-tax. The Fiscal Division of 
the Hindu system, and its staff of Divisional officers, 
disintegrated under the Muhammadans into a number of 
territorial subdivisions, each with a quas ; -proprietor at 
its head, who claimed the permanent right of distributing 
the burden of the land-tax among the villages, and of 
collecting it from them. The more powerful among such 
Tenure-holders paid the revenue thus gathered direct to 
the Government treasury, the smaller ones paid through 
the Mughul officers or the great Landholders (Zamfn- 
ddrs) above mentioned; and this privilege of paying 
direct to the treasury always pertained to the Zamfn- 
ddrs. But a constant tendency evinced itself to liberate 

69 Taluqddrs. 

60 Thus, (1) Taluqa-Chaudharis, estates representing the Hindu Bissoi, or 
Divisional Heads; (2) Taluqa-K£nungois (or, to distinguish them from the 
corresponding class of petty tenures in the villages, Taluqa-Kdnungo~Wild~ 
yati), representing the Bhuimiils, or Divisional Accountants, of the Hindu 
system ; and (3) Khanddits. The number of the first and second class 
were about equal. Minute of 15th October 1821, paras. 7, 27 (footnote), e f cC. 
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smaller Tenure-holders from such control, and t 
allow them to pay their revenue direct to the Treasury. 
This amounted to removing any intermediate superior 
between themselves and the governing power, and 
marks an important stage in the growth of proprietary 
rights. 61 

It is very difficult to treat of a composite body of 
this sort as a whole. What can be accurately predicated 
of one class does not apply to others; and in the scramble 
for land-tenures, each individual snatched at more or less 
of proprietary right, as his own strength of arm, his 
remoteness from the Court, and the weakness of the 
Governor for the time being, gave him opportunity. 
Thus, with regard to the Origin of their Title. Every 
one of the Divisional Officers, or of the Landholders or 
Tenure-holders who grew out of them, acknowledged 
that theoretically he or his ancestors owed their position 
to the Government. In the neighbourhood of the 
capital, the stronger sort of Muhammadan governors 
exercised the right of appointing, just as the Hindu 
Prince or his Minister had done in the old days. But 
in a large number of cases the hereditary principle 
softened down this right of appointing into a custom of 
confirming the new man, after he had actually succeeded 
to the position which his father held before him. By 
degrees, such acts of confirmation became matters of 
course bn forwarding the customary present to the 
Governor, with suitable bribes to his subordinates; and 



01 The question became of great importance in Bengal at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement (1789-1793). The Cornwallis Code of that 
period classifies the Taluqddrs into Independent Taluqd&rs, or those who 
have a right to pay direct to the treasury, and Dependent Taluqd£rs, or 
those who had to pay through the Zamfnddrs. The Independent Taluqddrs 
obtained legislative recognition as Zammddrs. 

.. VOL. III. P 
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the official mandate of appointment 63 came long after the 
de facto succession to it had taken place. Theoretically, 
such a mandate of appointment always continued neces¬ 
sary. But as the Muhammadan government became 
more feeble, and especially in localities remote from the 
Court, even this custom of confirming grew less and less 
binding, and lapsed into a tacit recognition. The Musal- 
mdn governor gladly accepted the revenue, without ques¬ 
tioning the right of the sender to collect it, and indeed 
found it more profitable to leave the work to the heredi¬ 
tary heads of the Division, than to send out officers 
ignorant of the individual locality, and sure to be opposed 
by the whole influence of the former collectors or Tenure- 
holders. In this way the old Hindu right of appointing 
passed into a custom of confirming , and thence into tacit 
recognition. 

When the Tenure-holders produced their title- 
deeds, shortly after the Province came under our Rule, 
they all rested their right on some Mandate of Appoint¬ 
ment from one or other of the previous governing 
powers. Many of them, indeed, brought forward several 
such documents, showing that the appointment had been 
renewed from time to time in their family. But so far 
as could be afterwards ascertained from the records, not 
a single case occurred in w'hich a Landholder filed an 
unbroken series of these Mandates, or in which his 
papers showed that his family had sought or obtained 
even a confirmation from the Ruling Power, on the 
event of each succession from father to son. 


02 The Scniad. Theoretically, such sanads should have been renewed 
year by year, but this practice seems never to have been observed. The 
sanads themselves distinctly direct that the subordinate officers and cul¬ 
tivators shall continue subject to the mandatory, without expecting their 
annual renewal. 
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In this way the hereditary offices of collecting the 
land-revenue developed into inchoate rights in the land. 
Such inchoate rights, however, never amounted to owner¬ 
ship in the soil, but only to a title to distribute the in¬ 
cidence of the land-tax among the separate villages, to 
collect it from them, and to transmit it to the Government 
Treasury (or, in the case of a lower Tenure-holder, 63 to his 
superior, 64 intermediate between himself and the Treasury). 
It was not the land itself which formed the subject of 
the title, but the right to manage the land and collect the 
rents. A long chain of intermediate holders grew up 
between the Ruling Power which had the abstract owner¬ 
ship, and the Cultivator who enjoyed the actual occupancy. 
Thus the superior Landholder 66 received the rent from 
a subordinate Tenure-holder, 60 Avho gathered it from the 
Village Heads, 67 who often collected it by means of one 
or more Village Accountants, 68 who levied it from the 
individual husbandmen. Each of these had his own 
separate set of proprietary rights ; and if these rights 
had been in the soil itself, then there would have been 
several owners of the same subject. Their rights, from 
the highest to the lowest, consisted in a title to finger the 
land-tax and pass it on. Even in Bengal Proper, British 
Legislation has failed to create for the Landholders a 
complete title to the soil. For though in 1793 we made 
over to them the abstract ownership, which had always 
vested in the Ruling Power, we could not give them 

60 TaJuqddrs. 

64 Either a Zamlnd&r , or a revenue officer, corresponding to the A mils 
whom we found in Orissa; sometimes to the Divisional Accountant, Sadr 
KdntingOy or Kdmbigo WildyatL 

65 Zamfnddr. 6(5 Taluqddr. 

67 Padhdns, or Dalbehdras, under the Hindus ; under the Mughuls, 
Chaudharis, Mukaddams, etc. 

68 Bhuis, Bhui-muls, or Kdmingos. 
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possession or occupancy of the land, as these belonged 
for the most part to the actual cultivators. Later legis¬ 
lation has very fully recognised this; 09 and half the mor¬ 
tifications and losses which English Capitalists have 
suffered in Bengal, arose from the principle not having 
been previously understood. It is a hard thing for an 
Englishman to realise; but it is nevertheless the fact, 
that when he buys an estate in Bengal, he buys not the 
land, but, as regards a large part of it, only a right to 
receive the rent. 

In Orissa, the incidents of such ^^-proprietary 
tenures were four-fold: 

(1) A right of Hereditary Succession , 

(2) to the profits of the land-management of a Fiscal 

Division 70 or Sub-division, 71 or to a share in 

such profits and management; 

(3) with responsibility to the State (or to the supe¬ 

rior holder) for the complete land-tax; 

(4) and a limited power of transferring the said 

hereditary right by sale or gift. 

First, as to the Right of Hereditary Succession. 
This was theoretically subject to obtaining a Mandate oi 
Appointment 72 from the Ruling Power, and such a Man¬ 
date long continued to be highly expedient. 1 he heir 
of the last incumbent stepped into the office, and then 
sent the customary presents 73 and bribes to the Gover¬ 
nor’s Court, and took out a new Mandate. How this 
custom gradually lost force I have already explained. 

Second, as to the Profits of the Land-management. 

69 Conspicuously, Act X. of 1859, with its elaborate provisions touching 
the 4 Right of Occupancy/ 

70 Bissoi or Pargannd , which terms I invariably render by the English 
words 4 Fiscal Division/ 

71 Generically, Taluqd, n Sanad\ r ‘ s SdltimL 






SPECIMEN OF TITLE-DEEDS. 

These were fixed partly by the Mandate of Appoint¬ 
ment, partly by local usage, and in neither does any 
precise rule seem to have been observed. 

I give the text of two such Mandates, and leave the 
reader to judge for himself:— 



Mandate of Appointment granted to a Superior Land¬ 
holder (Zamfnddr) by the Mughul Government. 

‘ Let the managers of our present and future affairs, 
let all the subordinate Tenure-holders, Revenue Officers, 
Headmen, Accountants, and Cultivators know, that 
since the Right of Landholder 74 of the herein-mentioned 
Fiscal. Divisions has been granted to the valiant Raja 
Bakhtawar Singh, he will therefore proceed to the dis¬ 
charge of his duties with circumspection and fidelity. 
He will render the Cultivators happy and satisfied with 
his conduct. He will exert himself to extend cultivation. 
He will pay regularly the Government dues. He will 
labour to prevent thefts and robberies in his jurisdiction, 
and to seize the perpetrators, should any such crimes be 
committed. He will abstain from levying unsanctioned 
or extra cesses. It is hereby ordered that you consider 
him as sole confirmed Landholder 75 of the said estate. 
And be it known to you, that all the profits, perquisites, 
and dues attaching to the Right of Landholder have 
become his. You will not acknowledge any one as his 
partner, nor require yearly a fresh Mandate. Herein 
fail not.’ 76 

74 Kkidmat of ZaminddrL I have throughout rendered the Persian 
technical terms into their English equivalents. 

Zaminddr. 

/' 76 Sarnzdy bearing the seal of the Ndzim (or Imperial Deputy). Minute 
/ of 15th October 1821, paVa. 24. 
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Mandate of Appointment granted to a Subordinate 
Tenure-holder A 

‘ Let the managers of our present and future affairs, 
let all the Tenure-holders, Revenue Officers, Headmen, 
Accountants, and Cultivators of the herein-mentioned 
Fiscal Divisions know, that the Right of Tenure-holder 
and the Divisional Accountantship have, on the removal 
of the late incumbent, been restored to Murli Dhar 
Harichandan, who is an excellent manager and a punc¬ 
tual payer of the Government dues. He will therefore 
discharge all the duties of his office faithfully. He will 
pay regularly the revenue of the several villages at the 
stated periods of each year. He will keep the Cultiva¬ 
tors happy and contented, and so exert himself that the 
signs of improved cultivation may be daily more visible, 
that the land may nowhere deteriorate, and that inferior 
crops are nowhere sown on soils which have borne more 
valuable ones. Should any thefts or robberies take 
place, he will assist in tracing the offenders and recover¬ 
ing the property. He will abstain from levying unsanc¬ 
tioned or extra cesses. You will henceforth consider the 
aforesaid Dhar Harichandan as confirmed Tenure-holder 
and Divisional Accountant. 78 Herein fail not’ 11 

The Landholder exercised magisterial and police 
functions, as well as those directly connected with the 
land-management. But it was from the latter source 
that he derived his emoluments. These emoluments, 

77 To a Wil£yatf-Kdnungo-Taluqddr. \ 

78 Taluqddr, and Kdmtngo Wildyati . 

79 Sanad, dated 1740 a.d. (1153 A.H.), the year that Alf Vardf 
marched to Cattack, and gave the Government of Orissa to his nephew, 
Sayyfd Ahmad. See App. vm. p. 197. Minute of 15th Oct. 1821, para. 32. v 
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although varying greatly in amount, may be grouped 
under one or other of eight heads:— 

1st, Commission on the Collections. 80 This consisted 
either in an allowance out of the revenue actually col¬ 
lected, or in a grant of rent-free land. Sometimes it was 
defined in the Mandate of Appointment, but generally 
not; and nothing like a fixed proportion can be detected 
in the sum allotted. In one important class of tenures 81 
it amounted to i~ per cent., in another recorded case to 
a little over 2 per cent. ; 82 but the general rate seems to 
have been about 5 per cent. This was the standard rate 
arrived at by our ablest revenue officers when we ob¬ 
tained possession of the Province. 83 

2d, A grant of rent-free land, 84 generally lying round 
the Landholder’s mansion. In some cases this was in¬ 
cluded as part of the commission mentioned above; but 
in others it formed a separate grant of ‘ancestral land,’ 
somewhat corresponding to our Home Farms. 

3d, The profits of bringing waste or deserted lands 85 
under tillage. Foreign invaders, domestic banditti, wild 
beasts, floods, and famines, had so thinned the population, 
that a vast area of fertile land lay everywhere untilled. 
The more enterprising Landholders tempted husband¬ 
men from other jurisdictions to settle in such localities by 
low rates of rent; generally advancing the grain required 
for seed and for their maintenance till harvest-time. The 

80 jRassum, often, but not invariably, associated with Nankar. 

81 The Sadr Chaudharis of Cattack. Minute of 15th October 1821, 
para. 31. 

82 Case of Nardyan Chotra, whose allowance was Rs. 2000 out of a 
revenue 4 of nearly a lakh/ 

83 For the south part of Orissa, see Mr. Hunter’s Report, dated 2d 
March 1804; and for a fair consideration of the whole Province, see Mr. 
Stirling’s Minute of 1821, paras. 61, 62, and 90. 

84 Nankar or Jaghir . 


85 IVair an. 
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rental of the new village formed a perquisite of the 
Landholder, at least until the next re-settlement of the 
Land Revenue by Government But when the time for 
re-settlement came, the Landholder pointed out all the 
cases -of depopulation or waste that had taken place, and 
concealed as far as possible any cases of re-cultivation, so 
that the Muhammadan officers had generally to be con¬ 
tent with a good fat bribe for themselves, and the old 
land-tax for the treasury. 

4 th. The Landholder had also this great source of 
gain, that while the Government fixed his Land-tax only 
every few years, and sometimes at much longer intervals, 
he assessed the rent of the separate villages each year. 
He always took care that the total sum thus levied 
should cover his own liability to the State, even in bad 
years; and in good seasons he managed, under various 
pretexts, which by degrees grew into recognised usages, 
to raise a good deal more. 

5 th, A large class of husbandmen, indeed, had to 
su 1 mit to whatever terms the Landholder might prescribe. 
These were the Non-Resident or Migratory Cultivators 
alluded to in a previous chapter, 86 and presently to be 
described in detail. Such families existed in every 
village, and it was by means of them that the Landholder 
re-settled waste or deserted lands. Theoretically tenants- 
at-will, they nevertheless had this practical protection, 
that if the Landholder oppressed them, they could find 
plenty of unoccupied land under another master. The 
Landholder divided his villages into two sorts,—those 
peopled by Resident Cultivators, 87 and protected by their 
Hereditary Village Heads; and those 88 peopled by the 
Non-Resident Husbandmen. With the second he dealt 
86 Ante , vol. i. chap. ii. pp. 54-58. 87 Thdni. 88 Paikliast. 
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taking as much from them as the risk of their 
deserting their lands permitted, and paying as little land- 
tax as possible for them to Government. The first class 
of villages did not come directly under his power, but 
only through the intermediate agency of the Village 
Head. This latter functionary, or Tenure-holder, secured 
a certain amount of protection for the Resident Cultiva¬ 
tors, who alone composed the corporate Village Body, of 
which he was the hereditary representative. He took 
care, for example, that the Landholder did not assign too 
large a share of the total land-tax of the Fiscal Division 
to his individual Village. But this protection applied 
only to the Resident Husbandmen; the Non-Resident 
or Migratory Cultivators, who might have settled round 
the village, remained mere tenants-at-will. The Land¬ 
holder tried, whenever he could, to fix the whole burden 
of the village land-tax on the Resident Cultivators, 
through their representative the Village Head; and 
treated as his own private profits the collections which 
he made from the Migratory Husbandmen. 

6 th, Miscellaneous Dues and Cesses. These in¬ 
cluded not only certain rights over the fisheries, 89 pasture- 
lands, high-grass prairies, 90 bamboo jungles, end forests, 91 
but also a variety of local taxes from the people. With 
regard to the first class, each village had a certain amount 
of pasture attached to it, with the right of cutting fire¬ 
wood and thatch-grass for home consumption. But this 
right appertained only to the Corporate Village Body 
(the Resident Cultivators). The Migratory Husband¬ 
men had in many cases to make their own terms with 




89 Jalkar. 

90 Bond pdt, which supplied the thatching material in Orissa. 

91 Bankar . 
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the Landholder; so also had strangers; and whatever was 
required for trade had to be paid for. Thus the Rdja 
oi Parikud still derives one-fourth of his whole income 
from the two items of Thatching-grass and Fisheries. 92 
The second class of Cesses 93 were of a personal nature, 
and amounted to a very burdensome system of local 
taxation. I he least objectionable was a duty upon 
trade, 91 so as to reach the artisan and shopkeeping part 
of the community, who, not having land, would other¬ 
wise have paid nothing. But besides this legitimate 
form of taxation, a long list of twenty to thirty vexatious 
Cesses had grown up, 95 which the Husbandmen had to 
pay in addition to their rent. They included a birth-tax, 
a marriage-tax, a contribution when the Landholder died, 
a festival-tax, a crop-tax, a tax upon any transfer of land, 
etc. In short, the Cultivator found himself confronted 
on every hand with a demand for money. This, too, in 
spite of the efforts of the Muhammadan Governors to 
put down the practice. Every Mandate of Appointment 
expressly forbade the levy of any cess not sanctioned by 
custom or law. But the impossibility of deciding what 
was sanctioned and what was not, left the people at the 
mercy of the Landholders. The British Government 
cut the root of the evil by forbidding any local cesses 
whatever, and giving the Landholders compensation. 93 
But the practice still survives in the mild form of volun¬ 
tary contributions to the Landholder when a birth or 
marriage takes place in his family. 

02 £*7 l out of a total income of £698 ; ante, vol. i. pp. 35, 39. 

93 Known in our land-legislation as Sayer, or abwabs. 

94 KM Habtbat 

05 Twenty-three on the north of the Chilled. VoL i. p. 56. 

90 Instructions to Collectors, para. 15, issued with Secretary’s Letter of 
13th Sept. 1804; Proclamation of 15th Sepc. 1804, para. *• O. R 4 
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jtk, Transit Dues on Salt and Merchandise formed 
another important source of profit to the Landholder. 
In this, as in the other items of his income, no fixed 
principle can be detected. Each Landholder squeezed 
as much as he could out of every separate band of 
merchants who passed his way. In 1708, under the 
Muhammadan governors, the transit duties amounted 
to 32 per cent, on the 103 miles of highway between 
Cattack and Balasor, the two chief marts in the Pro¬ 
vince. But this also included the Government Tolls 
or Octroi charges along the route. In the adjoining 
District of Ganjdm matters were even worse, the transit 
dues on timber mounting up 133 per cent, on a journey 
of 42 miles. 97 

%tk, The last source of the Landholder’s income 
consisted in his right to make petty alienations. 98 These 
alienations, as their Persian name implies, professed to 
be plots of waste or jungle land; and the custom arose 
from the fact that, unless a right of property were given 
in them, no one would think it worth his while to bring 
low-class outlying patches under tillage. But as the 
Muhammadan administration became more confused 
and less searching, the Landholders gradually enlarged 
this usage into an important source of income. They 
sold patches of unoccupied fertile land to any one who 
would pay for them, and at length created whole villages 
on this principle. 99 

The total money-value of these various sources of 
income could never be ascertained. On our acquisition 
of the Province, the first British Commissioners made 
searching inquiries on this head; and in their instructions 

97 Ante , p. 44. 98 Ardzi Banjar Kharij Jama. 

99 Kharlddgi Mauzas , Kharid&gi Patnds, or more shortly, Patnds . 
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to the subordinate officers, expressly left a column to 
show the value of the Landholder’s Right in each, sepa¬ 
rate estate. But ‘the attempt failed entirely in every 
instance, and the columns destined to show these par¬ 
ticulars are found to be uniformly blank.’ Kx) We know, 
however, that under the Native Government the Land¬ 
holder’s Right sold at from one-fourth to one-half the 
amount of the Government Land-tax. That is to say, 
if the land-revenue amounted to Rs. 10,000, the Land¬ 
holder’s right to collect and transmit it would sell for 
Rs. 2500 to Rs. 5000. Considering the instability of the 
tenure and the confusion of the times, the price would 
represent pot more than three years’ purchase; and if 
we accept this basis of calculation, the Income of Land¬ 
holders under native rule may be put down at 8 to 16 
per cent, of the Government Rental. If we take the 
price to represent only two years’ purchase (and in many 
cases it would certainly not exceed this), the yearly value 
of the Landholder’s Right would be from 12J to 25 per 
cent. 

With these profits went the responsibility for making 
good the whole Land-tax of the Fiscal Division or 
Estate. This formed the third incident of the Land¬ 
holder’s Tenure under Native Rule. It is constantly 
referred to in the Mandates of Appointment, and under 
a strong administration it was steadily enforced, d he 
defaulting Landholder was either confined for arrears, 
or sold up. Imprisonment seems to have been the 
favourite mode in Bengal, where the Muhammadan 
governors exercised a supremacy and minute supervision 
which they never attained in Orissa. In the latter Pro¬ 
vince the Government frequently proceeded against a 
100 Minute of 15th October 1821, para. 60. 
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defaulting' Landholder by the sale of his Tenure. It 
generally allowed him to conduct the transaction by 
private barter, the defaulter nominally disposing of the 
Tenure of his own free will, but the price being paid 
into the Treasury. The State secured the purchase- 
money by the provision that such transfers were void 
unless registered by its representative, the Accountant. 
But practically the procedure opened a wide door to 
fraud, as a Landholder could get rid of his arrears by 
selling the tenure to a dependant or accomplice, who was 
in reality his mere nominee. This machinery of fraudu¬ 
lent 11 ’ 1 sales for arrears was well worked against us in 
Bengal, just after the Permanent Settlement, and has 
been cited as an argument against that measure. But 
it was nothing new, and in truth formed the natural 
result of a Code, which 'uniformly substituted the sale of 
the tenure for the previous Bengal practice of imprison¬ 
ing the defaulter. 102 That the milder procedure existed 
in Orissa is probably due to the fact, that the uncon¬ 
trolled state of the water-supply rendered depopulation 
and arrears of the land-tax matters of every-day occur¬ 
rence, and the imprisonment of the defaulters would 
have filled the jails, without yielding a rupee to the 
revenue. By the sale of the Tenure, the Treasury 
always realized something, however small. 

It is doubtful, indeed, how far the limited right of 
transfer which the Landholders possessed, and which 
forms the fourth incident of their tenure, did not owe its 
origin to this practice. Under the Hindu Dynasties, 
nothing like a transferable proprietory title can be de- 


101 BendmL 

102 Both sale , and imprisonment had been current in Bengal, as the 
Records of every District attest. 
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iected, except in the grants of land to the feudal nobility 
and the priests. 10-3 Even in these cases the right is 
doubtful, and seems to have consisted rather in the 
creation of intermediate holders between the royal 
grantee and the cultivators, than in any transfer of the 
grant itself. On the Royal Domain, however, no such 
right of transfer existed under the Hindus. But here 
again the hereditary tendency of Hindu offices obtained 
a fuller development under the less minute administra¬ 
tion of the Musalmdns. It no doubt seemed a great 
hardship, that offices or tenures transferable by heredi¬ 
tary succession should be transferable in no other way. 
Besides, there existed the right already alluded to of 
making petty alienations of waste land,—a right found 
susceptible of great development. The procedure of 
quasi-vo\\intaxy sales for arrears of the public revenue 
gave a sort of sanction to sales for private convenience. 
Practically, our early officers found that two sorts of 
transfers had constantly taken place under the Muham¬ 
madans. One set came under the class of the petty 
alienations of waste land, although they sometimes con¬ 
veyed away a whole village, and distinctly spoke of the 
sale of the land itself specifying the exact plot. The 
other class resembled the sales for arrears, and trans¬ 
ferred the estate or tenure of the Landholder. This 
class, however, did not convey away the land, but the 
right of managing the land, 104 with the distribution of the 
land-tax among the individual villages, its collection 
from them, and the other sources of profit already de¬ 
scribed as appertaining to the Landholder’s position. 
The first class of sales transferred a certain amount of 


103 The Garhj&ts and Susans (the latter to be described hereafter). 

104 Hak-i-Zamtnddrf. 
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the second transferred a certain office connected 
with the land. The latter has by far the most important 
historical significance, as it formed the basis of that 
unrestricted right of transfer which our Legislation 
granted to the Orissa Landholders. But under the 
Muhammadans, the right of sale was subject, even in its 
most advanced development, to the formal consent of the 
ruling power. Every such transfer had to be examined 
and registered by the Divisional Accountant, and with¬ 
out his signature no deed of sale was valid. In short, 
as the Landholder’s Tenure was theoretically a Govern¬ 
ment office, the Government insisted that in any transfer 
of the office its sanction should be formally obtained. 

Even these rights, incomplete as they seem to us, 
were not obtained by the Landholders without infringing 
upon the status of other classes interested in the soil. 
For among a long series of claimants, each with an 
interest in the same subject, it is impossible to give 
anything to one, without taking away something from 
another. The Muhammadan governors clearly lost 
much of that sovereign ownership in the soil which the 
Hindu princes enjoyed. The classes below the Land¬ 
holders also suffered, and for a time the Landholding 
interest strengthened itself at the cost of the Village 
Heads. But the arrival of the Marhattds in 1751 re¬ 
versed this policy. The Marhattds brought with them 
the hereditary Hindu talent for the details of land-ad¬ 
ministration ; and although the utter confusion of an out¬ 
lying Province like Orissa precluded them from anything 
li ce a successful exercise of it, they nevertheless made 
the attempt, d he Muhammadan Governors, foreigners 
by birth, by religion, and by speech, had willingly 
allowed a landholding class to spring up,—a class who 
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could stand between themselves and the people, and take 
the. details of the administration off their hands. The 
Hindu Marhattds wanted no such intermediate agents. 
They preferred dealing with the Villages direct; and a 
strong staff of revenue officers, directly appointed by the 
Treasury, assumed the function which the Landholders 
and Tenure-holders had performed for the Muham¬ 
madans. Thirty-two revenue commissioners 105 quickly 
ousted the Landholding interest. 106 The inchoate pro¬ 
prietary rights disintegrated during thirty years of dis- 
- possession, so as to leave but indistinct traces of its 
existence; and when we acquired the Province in 1803, 
the old Landholders had to be diligently ‘ searched out.’ 

Meanwhile the Village Heads, who under the Mar- 
hattd rule dealt directly with the Treasury officers, de¬ 
veloped apace. The confusion of the times practically 
left the details of the land-administration in their hands, 
just as the weakness of the Musalman governors had 
previously left it>in those of the Heads and Accountants 
of Fiscal Divisions. As in the one case the Divisional 
Officers grew into Divisional Landholders, so in the 
other the Village Officers developed into Village Land¬ 
holders. The Muhammadan anarchy was the period of 
aggrandizement for the former; the Mar hat td misrule 
for the latter. In both cases, the public confusion gave 
opportunity for the unseen, or at least unchecked, growth 
of private rights, and claimants belonging to both classes 
came forward with conflicting titles after our accession. 
Having explained how the Divisional Officers grew into 
^^Landholders, I now propose briefly to examine 



105 Amils or Subahddrs, 

106 Mr. Deputy Collector Melville to Secretary t>o Commissioner, dated 

?3d March 1819, para. 39, etc. O. R. j 
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the second source of proprietary right in Orissa- 
Village Guilds. 

We have seen that, amonof the aboriginal Kandh 
highlanders, the Village was only a group of associated 
homesteads, built close to each other for safety or 
convenience, with a not very well defined area of 
land attached, and a Patriarch, whose sole emoluments 
consisted in the public respect, as his authority depended 
entirely on the public support. The Hindu Village of 
the Orissa lowlands, when we came into contact with it 
in 1804, was a very much stronger organism. It con¬ 
sisted (1) of a firmly coherent body of Resident Hus¬ 
bandmen, who formed the Village Guild under its own 
head; (2) with certain families of Migratory or Non- 
Resident Cultivators, who, although they might live in 
the heart of the village, remained socially and politically 
outside the corporate body; and (3) a complement of 
handicraftsmen and landless low-castes, corresponding to 
the attached classes in the Kandh Hamlet. 

Theoretically, the whole Village Lands were divided 
among the Resident Husbandmen 107 or Village Guild. 
They were jointly and corporately responsible, through 
their Headman, for the entire land-tax of the village, 
excepting when a deduction was made on account of the 
presence of Non-Resident Cultivators, in which case 
they were jointly and corporately responsible for the re¬ 
mainder. They paid their rent not to the Divisional 
Revenue Officer, or quasi- Landholder, but to their own 
Llereditary Head. This officer first settled with the 
Divisional Head, or quasi- Landholder, as to the total 
land-tax or quit-rent for the Village. He then dis¬ 
tributed its incidence among the individual members of 

107 Th&nl Rdiais, from sth&ni\ stationary. 
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THE VILLAGE GUILD. 

the Village Guild, collected it from them, and paid it in 
a lump sum to the Divisional Head or his Deputy. I 
have already shown that the Resident Husbandman 
paid a much higher rent than the Migratory ones. In 
some places the latter paid barely one-half of the Resi¬ 
dent rates, but in general over two-thirds. 108 Never¬ 
theless, the Rural Guildsman had many substantial 
advantages over the outsider. As one of the Village 
Corporation, he paid no house rent or charge for the 
ground occupied by his homestead. He had the pick 
of the village lands, leaving only the less favourable 
sites for the Non-Resident Husbandmen. Even of the 
declared surplus land he had always the first choice, 
paying for them at the cheaper Non-Resident rates. In 
the case of rent-free grants 109 situated within his village, 
to priests or others who did not hold the plough them¬ 
selves, he had generally the preference as under-tenant 
or metayer. He had, in common with his brother guilds- 
men, the right to use the pasture-lands, thatching prairies, 
and firewood jungles attached to the village. He hail 
an allotment of garden-ground and a well-watered plot 
for his rice-nursery 110 rent free. Above all, he had a 
hereditary right of occupancy in his fields, and so long as 
he paid his accustomed share of the village quit-rent, 
was safe from dispossession. In short, he held the posi¬ 
tion of a responsible Village Burgess, whose homestead 
and property lay before all men’s eyes, who could not 
run away without permanent loss of status, and whose 
personal security was therefore of much greater value 

108 For actual instances taken from the Settlement Papers, see ante, 
vol. i. 56. 

109 L 'akhirdj. 

110 The Sdrad, or great crop of the year, is transplanted blade by 
blade. Vide App. I. p. 14 ; App. IV. p. 131. 
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accordingly, stood better with the Village Banker. 111 
He could borrow on easier terms; and this alone 
was well worth the higher rates which he paid for his 
land. 

The Village Head had no power to dispossess a 
Guildsman or Resident Cultivator so long as he paid his 
rent. Such Husbandmen never took out leases, 113 or 
gave written engagements 113 for their rent. They held 
their lands and paid their share of the land-tax by 
hereditary usage alone. Nor could they, on their side, 
sell or give away their rights. I hese rights amounted 
not to ownership in the soil, but to a hereditary right of 
occupancy at the accustomed rent, and it never grew into 
a transferable tenure. The accustomed rent was theo¬ 
retically that fixed at the Settlement of Rdjd T odar Mai, 
circ . 1580. But in reality it varied from time to time; 
and even when the rates remained unchanged, the 
assessment could be enhanced in the shape of extra 
cesses. Practically,, the sole check which the peasantry 
had upon the Marhattd extortioners was flight into the 
swamps or 'jungles. Such a condition of things bore 
more cruelly on the Resident than on the Non-Resident 
Tenants ; for the former always left behind them a home¬ 
stead and garden-plot, on which the revenue bandits 
could wreak their vengeance. The stationary character 
of the Resident Husbandmen gave their oppressors a 
hold over them, and rendered them more patient, and 
indeed more powerless, under exactions of every sort. 

It accordingly happened that their status has some¬ 
times been mistaken for adscripti glebes. And unques¬ 
tionably, in certain parts of India, the Resident Cultivator 
111 Mahdjatt * 112 Pattahs • 113 Kabuliyats . 
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sank into a serf of the soil. 114 Even in Orissa, one of 
our most discerning officers recorded, that ‘ the only- 
positive check to the exactions of the Landholder is the 
apprehension of the depopulation of his estate by the 
flight o'f his tenants.’ 115 Nevertheless, this distinctive 
mark of personal freedom adhered to the Resident Cul¬ 
tivator in his troubles, that he could turn himself into a 
Non-Resident Cultivator whenever he pleased. During 
the Marhattd misrule, and perhaps before it, a custom 
had sprung up for the Resident Husbandmen of one 
village to take patches of the surplus land belonging to 
another, so that they held the double position of Rural 
Guildsmen in their own Rural Corporation, and outsiders 
in a second one. If pressed too hard at home, they 
could fly to their low-rented fields in the neighbouring 
hamlet, although the change brought with it a loss of 
status so painful to the peasant mind, that it seems to 
have acted rather as a check on the Landholder’s exac¬ 
tions, than as a common avenue of escape from them. 
Yet recorded instances of such flights are not wanting, 
and the power of fleeing saved them from the risk of 
sinking .into prsedial serfdom. During the Marhattd 
confusion, Resident and Non-Resident Cultivators got 
curiously jumbled together, and one of our eaily settle¬ 
ment officers 118 describes the process as still going on 
under the Hindu'princes of Khurdha. It is said, he 
writes of a Fiscal' Division in their Domain, ‘ that the 
proportion of Migratory Husbandmen has of late years 
very much increased, in consequence of the heavy land- 
tax put on by the Rdjd’s farmers, many husbandmen 

114 See, for exabple, Buchanan’s Mysore, i. 13. Reprint 

11* jfir. Melville’s Report. O. It. 

116 Mr. Forrester. 

117 TJie representatives of the Orissa Hindu Dynasty. 
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eclining altogether to cultivate in their own village, and 
engaging only for lands in neighbouring villages, where 
they can settle the terms before they begin to cultivate.’ 

I have already explained the status of the Non- 
Resident Husbandmen. 118 Here it will suffice to enume¬ 
rate the formal incidents of their position. First, They 
had, as a rule, no house or homestead in the village, or 
at least their proper homestead was in another village. 
Second, Even if long connection with the village had 
induced them to build a homestead, nevertheless they 
continued to be recognised as outsiders occupying the 
surplus land, and as such, formed no part of the Village 
Guild. They were, in short, residents without being 
burgesses, denizens and not citizens, devoid of a voice in 
the rural corporation. Third, They had therefore to pay 
rent for the ground on which they had built their house; 
and this separate rent, known as Homestead-Tax, 119 still 
clings to the Non-Resident Husbandmen under Hindu 
Rajds to this day. Fourth, Nor could they claim the 
privilege of paying their rent through the Village Head, 
but had to make the best terms they could with the 
Divisional Head or Landholder, and bear such private 
mulcts as the risk of their deserting their fields allowed 
him to impose. As a rule, however, for reasons already 
stated, they paid a much smaller total than the Resident 
Cultivators. Fifth, They had no hereditary right of 
occupancy at the accustomed rent, but held either by 
leases from the Landholder, or more generally as tenants- 
at-will. Sixth, Nor had they any title, save by agree¬ 
ment or by payment, to the pastures, thatching-grass 
prairie, or fire-wood jungle, attached to the village. In 
short, while the position of the Resident Cultivators was 
118 Ante , vol. i. 55-59. 119 Chandina. 
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one- of hereditary usage, the whole status of the Non- 
Resident Husbandmen was & matter of contract. Finally, 
the questions as to whether such a husbandman, long 
resident de facto in the village, could become a Resident 
Cultivator de jure; how long the process took, and on 
what terms he eventually obtained entrance into the 
Corporate Village Body,—remain, with many similar 
points, wholly obscure. 

Nor is it needful to dwell at any length on the third 
element in the Hindu Village—the landless low-castes. 
With the advance of the arts, the position of the artisan 
has risen in Orissa as elsewhere ; and the handicrafts¬ 
men and shopkeepers of a lowland village are infinitely 
better off than the attached castes of the Kandh hamlet. 
Many of them have patches of land, and the increased 
demand for labour has greatly improved the condition of 
those who have not. Practically, they fall under one or 
other of three classes; shopkeepers, artisans, and un¬ 
skilled labourers. The shopkeepers have in many cases 
developed into merchants on a large scale. Every village 
has its Mahdjan, who combines corn-dealing with bank¬ 
ing, and adds a brisk export and import trade to both. 
Money has a much greater power than in the rude Kandh 
hamlet; and although the husbandman looks on himself 
as the born superior of the trader, he cringes quite 
naturally in the presence of men to whom he invariably 
owes money. The Village Corn-dealer often owns half 
the crops of the village long before harvest. Prosperous 
merchants of this sort are essentially a product of British 
Rule, and our ever-increasing facilities for transport and 
export yearly give new vigour to the growth. In the 
old times, no class existed in Orissa who could advance 
money or rice to the Cultivators^ except the qtiasi- Land- 
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Revenue Officers. To this day, indeed, the 
Orissa Proprietors retain their old function of money¬ 
lenders to a degree very surprising to a man accustomed 
to the system in Bengal, where every petty hamlet has 
its own Village Usurer. 

The artisans have not prospered so visibly. They 
have never developed into manufacturers, as the shop¬ 
keepers have into wholesale merchants, although at one 
time the Company’s system of Factories gave promise of 
their doing so. Large manufacturing villages sprang up, 
and the Cattack and Balasor muslins formed an important 
item in the yearly Investments. But handloom industry, 
even in India, cannot compete with Lancashire machinery ; 
and the Orissa weavers have returned to the artisan 
state. Individual families gain a livelihood by making up 
the peasants’ cotton into cloth,—a good, substantial, un¬ 
bleached fabric, which wears five times as long as the 
Manchester goods, but which cannot compete with them 
on a large scale in the shops. 1 he goldsmiths and silver¬ 
smiths of Cattack still send forth their exquisite creations 
in filigree; but neither has this branch of industry de¬ 
veloped into a large manufacture, if indeed it has escaped 
a certain degree of decay. Nevertheless the increased 
wages of artisans have improved their position, although 
the enhanced price of food has of late rendered this im¬ 
provement less than might be supposed. During the last 
twenty years the rise in wages has exceeded 35 per cent., 
and more than 100 per cent, within the half century. Food 
and rural produce may be put down at 75 per cent, dearer 
than in 1820; but as almost every householder in Orissa 
tills a plot of land of his own, the cost of living has not 
increased in equal proportion. The instinct for heredi¬ 
tary organization makes itself strongly felt among the 
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isan- class. Shopkeepers, handicraftsmen, and day- 
labourers—in short, the whole of the landless castes— 
follow hereditary occupations just like the husbandmen. 
Each trade forms a guild, with an internal organization of 
its own, corporate rules and duties, and an acknowledged 
I Head. But in Orissa the artisans have ceased to be 
| merely an attached class, as among the Kandhs; or a 
' body of half-bondsmen, half-officers of the village, like 
the potters, weavers, washermen, etc., of ancient India. 
Our State Education is rapidly teaching them that a 
clever, energetic lad can everywhere make a career for 
himself under British Rule; although in this respect also 
Orissa shows a persistent clinging to past usage, which 
the more mobile Bengali has thrown aside. 

The Unskilled Day-Labourers form a rather hopeless 
class in every fully-peopled country, In Orissa, how¬ 
ever, the Canals and other Public Works have created 
an unprecedented demand for such labour; and the new 
facilities for exportation and transport have stimulated 
the extension of tillage. Instead of each husbandman 
cultivating just enough land to maintain his family, pay 
his dues to the priest, and keep his account going with 
the Village Money-lender, he now raises as large a crop 
as he possibly can, being always sure of selling it at a 
good price. This additional tillage is conducted to a 
large extent by hired labourers, paid either by a share of 
the crop, or at the rate of twelve to fifteen, and even 
eighteen, pounds of unhusked paddy a-day. At the same 
time, the demand for labour on the canals and public 
works has mobilised the labouring class, and given them 
a means of livelihood outside their village. These causes, 
combined with the great mortality among the landless 
low-castes in the Famine of 1866, enable the day-labourer 
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to make a much better bargain with his employer; and 
the little croft or garden patch, which even the poorest 
Uriya considers an essential adjunct to a human dwelling, 
renders the hopeless poverty and degradation of our 
English proletariate unknown. 

The Village, with its triple organization of Resident 
Husbandmen, Non-Resident Cultivators, and Landless 
Low-Castes, had an official machinery, closely resembling 
that of the Fiscal Division. Its Headman, Accountant, 
and Watchman, formed the counterparts of the Divi¬ 
sional officers already described. The Village Heads 120 
were to the Marhattds (1751-1803) what the Heads' of 
Fiscal Divisions had been to the Musalmdns 121 (1568- 
1750), and like them developed into ^^/-proprietors. 
Although presenting to strangers the appearance of a 
homogeneous body, they yield upon analysis three very dis¬ 
tinct and sometimes conflicting elements; to wit, Village 
Heads by Hereditary Succession, Village Heads by Pur¬ 
chase, and Village -Heads by Election or Appointment. 

The Hereditary Village Heads formed the most 
numerous class, and, according to popular opinion and 
tradition, represented the normal state of things. So far 
as can be calculated ’from the papers, between one-third 
and a half of the whole villages in Orissa had a Heredi¬ 
tary Headman. 122 A deeply-rooted, although not very 
■vyell-defined impression, ascribed to them lineal descent 
from the original founder of the Village; an impression 
which their local titles served to perpetuate. 123 The 


120 Known in their Records as Dalbeharas , Padhdns, Chaudliaris, or 
Mukaddams; the two former derived from the Hindu system, the two latter 
from the Muhammadan. 

121 Report by Mr. Groeme, dated 8th January 1805. 

122 Minute of 15th October 1821, footnote to para. 43. 

123 Buniydd-wdllas, or in Hindustani Watanddrs. 
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lands 124 pertaining to their office bore the name of the 
Fields of their Father s House™ 

Village Heads by Purchase 126 sprang in part from 
the circumstance, that when a Hereditary or other Head¬ 
man died without heirs, his office or tenure lapsed to the 
State. This practically meant that the Head of the 
Fiscal Division, or the quasi -Landholders into whom the 
Divisional Officers developed, had the right to nomi¬ 
nate a new Village Head. In some cases they sold the 
appointment by a regular deed, countersigned by the 
Divisional Accountant, 127 and sealed by the Muhamma¬ 
dan Judge. 128 A more common class of sales arose from 
the Village Head falling into arrears of the land-tax. 
If he failed to pay up the complete quit-rent of the 
Village, the Divisional Officer or quasi -Landholder could 
proceed against him, either by imprisonment or by 
selling his office. Such sales, as we have seen in the 
case of the Divisional Landholders, were disguised as 
an act of voluntary transfer, the deed specifying the fact 
of the arrears, and stating that the purchase-money has 
been paid into the treasury. A third class of Village 
Heads by Purchase owed their existence to new settle¬ 
ments on waste or deserted lands. 129 The Divisional 
Revenue Officers, or the Landholders who succeeded 
them, gave away, or sold for a small sum, the right of 
re-peopling such sites to some enterprising man, who got 
together the cultivators, and led them out to their new 
homes. In most cases he had to advance grain for seed 
and food till harvest, with a small money allowance for 
constructing tanks and dwellings. He thus stepped into 


124 Nankar and Jaghir . 

320 Mukaddam Karidgdrs. 
3 28 KdzL 


125 Pitrdlayd. 

327 Sadr or IVildyati Kd tilingo. 
129 IVairdn . 
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position of the Original Founder of the Village 
above described. But deserted villages usually showed 
a tendency to re-people themselves, the Migratory Hus¬ 
bandmen squatting on the abandoned fields, and the new 
Village Head often found a nucleus of cultivators already 
settled on the spot. These he incorporated with his 
additional colonists into a Village Guild, and .so the 
whole body of Migratory Husbandmen passed into 
Resident Cultivators, with all the rights of burgesses in 
the new colony. In many cases, indeed, this gradual 
process of re-peopling went on to completion of itself, 
and the appointing of a Headman was merely the last 
act in bringing back the village on the Government 
rent-roll of cultivated land. Without a Headman, the 
Village had no corporate rights, but in the eye of the 
law was a mere collection of Migratory Husbandmen; 130 
the appointment of a Head converted it into a regular 
Village 131 or Guild of Resident Cultivators. 

This brings us to the third class of Village Heads, 
to wit, by Appointment or Election. When the Head¬ 
ship of a Village lapsed, in the absence of an heir-at-law, 
to the Landholder, the latter seems more frequently to 
have appointed a successor than to have sold the office. 
Very often the Villagers took the initiative, and the 
Landholder s right of appointment amounted to little 
more than a right to confirm their nominee. For it was 
clearly the interest of the Landholder to have the Vil¬ 
lage under a man whom the Villagers would obey, and 
the Guildsmen had a deep-seated traditional belief, that 
their Headman should be at least as much their repre¬ 
sentative as that of the Landholder. Such a Village 

130 Such Villages were termed Paikhdst , its cultivators Pdhi. 

131 Khdtdkk dst. 
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VILLAGE HEADS BY ELECTION. 




Head was, at first at any rate, more' dependent than a 
Headman eithhr by direct Hereditary Succession or by 
Purchase. Indeed, this third class of Village Heads led 
a usually accurate observer 132 to describe Village Heads 
in general as ‘ the agents or representatives ’ of the Land¬ 
holder, although the account of their duties which fol¬ 
lows, suffices to rectify the false impression conveyed by 
these terms. 

Nothing like a popular election by balloting or voting 
was known. But the fathers of the village talked over 
the subject in a slow, inconclusive manner while they 
passed round the evening pipe, and so with much un¬ 
certainty arrived at the general feeling on the subject. 
The man on whom their choice fell became Headman 
rather by acknowledgment than by election; often, in¬ 
deed, by unpremeditated acclamation, like several of the 
best Popes. Practically, they seem to have chosen very 
fit men, and, if possible, from among the male kindred 
of their late Head. Indeed, even when the Hereditary 
Head left children, the office did not go as a matter of 
absolute rule to the heir-at-law, but to the nearest of kin 
whom the Villagers would recognise. They insisted on 
having a fit man—one who could fight their battles with 
the Landholder or Revenue Officer; and when the sons 
of the late Head were minors, one of the uncles often suc¬ 
ceeded. The Villagers had always so much to say on the 
subject of appointing a new Head, that even in the case 
of a demise without heirs, the Landholder could seldom 
avail himself of the lapse, further than accepting their 
nominee, and receiving the usual present for his act of 
formal confirmation. Even in the case of new settle¬ 
ments on waste or deserted lands, the nucleus of squatters 
132 Mr. J. Hunter, Collector of Puri, 1804. 
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alluded to had almost always a Headman of their 
own. For every trade, or craft, or occupation in India 
forms instinctively into a self-acting organism or guild, 
under an acknowledged Head. There was a constant 
tendency of such de facto Headmen of new settlements 
to become the Headmen de jure™ and sometimes the 
Landholder’s act of appointment merely turned the pre¬ 
existing head of the Migratory Colony 124 into a Head¬ 
man of a regular Village Guild. 135 

The profits of the Village Head corresponded, 
within the Village, almost exactly to those of the Land¬ 
holders 126 within their larger area of the Fiscal Division. 
But his twofold capacity, as fiscal officer of the Govern¬ 
ment, and as the representative of the Village Guild, 
left its mark upon his emoluments. As fiscal officer, the 
State (or its representative, the Divisional Head or 
Landholder) allowed him one acre in twenty 137 of the 
land actually assessed under cultivation. As Village 
Representative, the Guildsmen paid him a small fee, 
equal to about a penny an acre, in addition to the 
Government rental. He also received a variety of pre¬ 
sents, and seems to have occasionally made petty aliena¬ 
tions of waste lands; in short, he enjoyed on a smaller 
scale most of the sources of income which I have already 
described as pertaining to the Divisional Landholders. 
He never seems, however, to have acquired even the 
inchoate right of sale which the Landholders exercised. 
Such transfers, in his case, .could only be made with the 

133 e.d . the Headman of Patnd Parsatf was elected by the inhabitants ; 
and when the Village escheated, he continued to manage it on behalf of 
Government. 

134 Patnd or Paikhdst Village. 135 Khudkhdst Village. 

136 Zaminddr or Taluqddr . 

137 The Heta. See ante, vol. i. p. 6o. 




BRAHMAN VILLAGES. 

consent both of the Village Guild and of the superior 
Landholder or Revenue Officer; and although indivi¬ 
dual cases may have occurred, the only deeds of sale 
that have come down to us bear on the face of them 
that they took place on account of arrears. They were, 
in fact, the compulsory disposal of the Village Headship, 
in order to make good a default in the land-tax. 

Such.was the ordinary type of the Hindu Village 
in Orissa. But a special class existed, to which the 
foregoing pages in no way apply. These were the 
Brdhman Villages, 138 or rural settlements of priests, 
made by the monarchs of the Lion Line and Gangetic 
Dynasty. I have already entered so fully into the his¬ 
torical aspect of the case in Chapter v., 139 that here it 
suffices to repeat, that each founder of a new National 
Religion brought in a fresh colony of Aryans or Brdh- 
mans from the north. They established the new-comers 
upon grants from the Royal Domain; and besides these 
settlements on a great scale, the piety of the Princes, 
and the liberality of chiefs and private individuals, 
created during 1200 years a vast number of isolated 
religious foundations. 140 At this day, every district in 
Orissa is dotted with Brdhman Villages; and as the 
Brahmans cannot themselves hold the plough, they culti¬ 
vate by means of hired labour. The Village Community 
consists, therefore, of a number of families belonging to 
the Brdhman Caste who own the land, and a comple¬ 
ment of low-caste families who till it, receiving either 
wages in rice, or a share of the crop. The Brdhman 
proprietors exhibit the most perfect type of the Privi- 

138 Sdsans or grants. 339 e.d. vol. i. pp. 240, 272, etc. 

140 Cf., for example, the Monastic Institutions of Orissa, ante , vol. i. 
Chap. iii. 116-122, etc. 
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l%ed Tenants, such as I have described in Pdrikud; the 
difference being, that while the piety of modern Hindu¬ 
ism lets them off at a small rent, it anciently gave them 
the land free and for ever. Generally speaking, the 
high-caste proprietary body jealously watches against 


1 


anything like an under-tenure springing up; and the 
actual husbandmen do not advance to a higher position 
than that of our Scottish hinds, except that each one of 
them has a little home of his own, with a croft attached, 
and can marry and go through life with the comforts of 


a householder. In some cases, however, these actual 


cultivators develop into small farmers, paying their rent 


in money or rice,—a common practice on Monastic 
Lands. I he true Brdhman Village always lies in a 
fertile spot, buried away from the outside world amid 
magnificent groves of cocoa-nut, of which lucrative trees 
the Brdhmans claimed the monopoly, till our system of 
State Education began its levelling work. Such settle¬ 
ments form the most picturesque features of an Orissa 


landscape and the- English ./Officer, when he comes upon 
an uiiusually rich and well-wood£d hamlet, knows at 
once that he is in a Brdhman Village. 

The foregoing effort to describe the growth of pro¬ 
prietary rights, will strike, men practically acquainted 


with the working of the system as in several parts un¬ 
satisfactory and incomplete. But this incompleteness 
truly, represents the defective character of the evidence, 
•which in many places conflicting, at some points fails 
the inquirer altogether. My own fear is' that I have 
rendered the account clearer and . more systematic than 
my materials warrant. A- fallacy lurks in the very 
terms ; for English words referring to landed rights have 
acquired a fixity and precision which they could not 





OUR FIRST LAND SETTLEMENTS. 

possess during a period of inchoate growth. In spite of 
every attempt at indefiniteness, the renderings of the 
native names of proprietary classes sometimes have a 
precision which the facts scarcely bear out; and even 
my vague word Tenure-holder is perhaps too forcible 
a translation for the Muhammadan TaMq-ddr. The 
cave illustrations in Volume I., especially the frieze at 
page 182, came forth from the engraver’s hand much 
more distinct than the originals. What the clean, sharp- 
cut lines of a copperplate did in their case, the precision 
of English terms has tended to do throughout this 
Chapter. The various rights which I have tried to set 
forth in orderly arrangement never existed as a formu¬ 
lated system. Everything was in a tentative, inchoate 
state, and armed violence from time to time swept away 
the landmarks of any regular development. It was a 
fermentation rather than a growth. 

When the Province passed to us in 1803, our Com¬ 
missioners found themselves lost in a jungle of conflicting 
incomplete rights. The difficulty of getting proper per¬ 
sons to engage for the land-tax disappeared after a very 
brief experience of fair English dealing. 141 The ^^ -pro¬ 
prietors, or revenue farmers, did not long require to be 
‘ searched outand the task became, not to find a suitable 
man to engage for the land-tax, but to decide winch 
among a number of claimants had the best title to obtain 
the engagement. The first year of our rule (October 
1803 to September 1804) passed in preliminary inquiries; 
but in the last-named month the Governor-General 
issued his Proclamation, 142 laying down the principles of 
the future land-management of the Province. An ex- 


141 Ante , pp. 60, 61. 

142 Dated 15th September 1804. 


O.R. 
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Ipmefital settlement for one year 143 was immediately to 
be made; at the end of which a more careful one was to 
be made at a fixed rent for three years; 144 thereafter a 
still more exact one for four years, 145 at a slight increase 
of land-tax ; 14fi and, finally, one for three years 147 more, at 
a still further increase of rent where the lands proved 
capable of bearing it. At the end of these eleven 
years of tentative leases, that is, in a.d. 1815, a Per¬ 
manent Settlement was to be made for all lands ‘as 
may be in a sufficiently improved state to warrant the 
measure.’ 

This Proclamation, 148 and the Instructions based 
upon it, started from the Bengal idea of the country being 
in the hands of large proprietors. The settlement was 
to be made with the Landholders (Zaminddrs), except 
‘ when the property in lands is disputed,’ when it was to 
be made provisionally ‘w'ith the person in possession.’ 149 
But the local officers, charged with carrying out the 
settlement, found that the preconceived theories of the 
Calcutta Council by no means answered to the actual 
facts in Orissa. They could discover nothing like a 
homogeneous body of landholders, but only an immense 
growth of incomplete and often conflicting proprietary 
usages. Instead of the Province being ‘in a sufficiently 
improved state’ for a Permanent Settlement in 1815, it 
had not reached that point in 1836, when a thirty years’ 
Settlement was formed; nor even in 1866, when that 
Settlement was again renewed for thirty years. Indeed, 
they found that a Permanent Settlement upon the model 

148 1212 Amli. 144 1213-1215 Amli. 145 1216-1219 Amli. 

146 i.e. ‘two-thirds of the net increase of revenue during any one year’ 
of the previous eight years’ Settlement. Proclamation, para. 3. O. R 

147 1220—1222 Ami*. 148 Prod. para. 5. 

140 Instructions to Collectors, paras. 2, 3. O. R. 
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CALCUTTA THEORIES V. ACTUAL FACTS. 


of the Bengal one in 1793 could not be transplanted into 
Orissa without a great sacrifice of Government interests 
on the one hand, and without serious injustice to the 
smaller tenure-holders and husbandmen on the other. 

Putting aside very quietly the theories of distant 
bureaucrats, the local officers proceeded to laboriously 
construct a system in accordance with the actual facts. 
No rapid divergence took place from the plan laid down 
in the Proclamation, but the final result was something 
very different from what its framers had contemplated. 
Our officers found two systems still in working order in 
Orissa. The one was the Hindu plan of collecting the 
Land-tax by a staff of revenue officials, appointed by 
the Ruling Power, and dealing direct with the Village 
Heads; the other was the Muhammadan system of a 
quasi-proprietary body between the State and the Village 
Heads. The latter prevailed in the three Deltaic Dis¬ 
tricts (. Mughulbandi ), from which we expelled the Mar¬ 
hattds ; the former in the demesne of Khurdhd, which 
Marhattds and Mughuls had alike left to the old Royal 
Family of Orissa. In both cases we accepted the statics 
quo, and endeavoured to make our land-management 
really correspond with the facts. 

And first of the three Deltaic Districts, from which 
we ousted the Marhattds in 1803. They consisted of two 
portions,—one under Military Chiefs or other grantees; 
the other under the regular civil administration. 1 he 
first comprised the feudal tenures on the coast, the 
military fiefs on the western frontier, and various F orts 
with their attached lands scattered throughout the inland 
Districts. All these, along with the Tributary States, 
we left to their hereditary chiefs, generally at the old 
tribute or quit-rent, and in some cases even on easier 
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terms than under native rule. 150 These large tracts, when 
added to the Khurdhd demesne of the ancient Royal 
Family, amounted to about 19,000 square miles, leaving 
about 5000 square miles of the Delta as the field for our 
revenue administration. In these 5000 square miles, 
known as the ‘ Mughul Tract/ 151 the system of Fiscal 
Division obtained, with all the inchoate proprietary 
rights into which that system had developed. These 
rights vested in the person who, whatever his title, had 
enjoyed the office of collecting the land-tax, and paying 
it direct into the Treasury. All such persons, under 
whatever designation they had discharged this function, 
became under our system landholders in capite from the 
Company. A proprietary body was thus consolidated 
out of the tangled growth of ^^'-proprietary rights ; a 
body which included and represented all the various 
sorts of intermediate holders between the Ruling Power 
and the Actual husbandmen. 

It was composed of the four following elements : 

(i.) The six great Landholders/ 52 representing Divi¬ 
sional Heads, who had succeeded in retaining the 
management of one or more entire Fiscal Divisions. 

(2.) The 429 Tenure-holders/ 53 who represented the 
Divisional Officers, whether Headmen/ 51 or Account¬ 
ants/ 55 or Superintendents of Police/ 56 who had retained 
the management, not of an entire Fiscal Division, but of 
a part of one. Most of these Tenure-holders paid their 



150 Cf the case of Morbhanj; ante, p. 113. 161 Mughulbandi. 

152 Zamtnddrs , in the strict technical sense of the word in the native 
revenue system of Orissa ; ante, p. 223. 

153 Talilqd&rs; ante, p. 224. 

151 Bissois, or Chaiidharisj ante, p. 215. 

155 Bhui-muh , or Kd mingo- Wildyatip ante, p. 216, 

150 Khanddits; ante , p. 216. 
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revenue direct to the Treasury; but our system elevated 
a number of others, who had heretofore paid through the 
superior Landholders, into proprietors of this class. 157 

(3.) Village Heads, 158 or Accountants, 159 who had 
paid the Village Land-tax direct to the Treasury. The 
Marhattds dispossessed a number of the superior Tenure- 
holders, and collected direct from the Heads of the Vil¬ 
lage Guilds. Except when the dispossessed Tenure- 
holders could make out a strong case, we accepted the 
status quo , and accepted any Village Head who had paid 
the Village Land-tax direct to the Marhattds, as a per¬ 
manent holder of his Village in capite from the Company. 
Invariably so, when he had paid for five years. 160 

(4.) A mixed multitude of grantees, whether civil, 
or religious, settled upon assignments of land lying 
within Fiscal Divisions. 

The first two classes represented the ^^/-pro¬ 
prietors into which the old Hindu officers of the Fiscal 
Division had developed under the Muhammadan Gover¬ 
nors. The third represented the similar process which 
had taken place with regard to the officers of the Village 
Guilds during the Marhatta occupation. The fourth class 
formed a great public testimony of our British tenderness 
for vested interests, of whatever sort; a testimony which 
the people of Orissa' thoroughly appreciated. 

Having thus selected a number of Landholders in 
capite , in accordance with the actual facts, we proceeded 
to mould them into a homogeneous body by giving the 
same rights to all. We erected their ^^/-hereditary, 


157 Instructions to Collectors, 1864, para. 7. O. R. 

158 Known in our Settlement Papers by their Muhammadan name of 
Mukaddani& y and their tenure as Mukaddami. They were the Dalbeharas, 
Sarbardkars, Padhdns, etc., of the native system. Ante, p. 249. 


159 Kdnungos . 


160 Decision of Sadr Dfwdnf, June 24, 1814. 
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y/^/-transferable office of managing the land and trans 
mitting the land-revenue, into a full proprietary tenure. 
The abstract ownership had always vested in the ruling 
power, and this we made over to the Landholders, 
except that we retained the power of raising the land- 
tax. Even this power we placed under severe restric¬ 
tions, and our present system of thirty-year leases divests 
us of any means of exercising it except three times in a 
century. In short, out of the inchoate proprietary usages 
described on page 228, we built up a firmly coherent 
title. The Orissa Landholders’ Right is now (r) ab¬ 
solutely hereditary, without need of any sanction or 
recognition of the succession by the State; (2) perfectly 
transferable by sale or gift, so far as the State is con¬ 
cerned. (3) The Landholder pays during the term of 
each Settlement only the land-tax fixed at the com¬ 
mencement ; so that the increase of tillage, owing to the 
growing pressure of the population on the soil, with the 
rise of rents proceeding from the same cause, and all 
profits due to the enhanced price of rural produce, or to 
the canals and the increased facilities for transport and 
exportation, go to him, and not to the State. These 
profits and enhanced rates amount to an ample revenue, 
even if the Landholder himself does nothing for his 
estate. While he sleeps, his income increases. If he is 
an improving Landlord, he can augment his profits almost 
indefinitely. (4) In return, he is responsible for the 
whole land-tax of his estate, except in years of flood or 
famine, when Government remits part of its claims. If 
he falls into arrears, the Revenue Officers proceed not 
against his person, but his tenure; selling his estate by 
public auction, and handing over to him the balance after 
paying the arrear. 






LAND-TENURES MADE MARKETABLE. 


The result of this system has been to render land 
an intensely marketable article in Orissa. During the 
first quarter of a century of our rule, ■when settlements 
for short terms prevailed, little progress can be discovered. 
The Province lay constantly under the peril of an en¬ 
hancement of the land-tax at the end of every few years. 
Accordingly the land did not acquire the character of a 
marketable commodity of fixed value, and few changes 
in its distribution took place. But the thirty years’ 
Settlement of 1836 gave a definite market value to the 
soil; a value which the renewal of that Settlement in 
1866 has greatly increased. It became the ambition of 
every well-to-do peasant and shopkeeper to buy land ; 
and instead of burying their little hoards of money 
under their floors, they invested them in the purchase of 
two or three fields. The same set of causes brought great 
capitalists from Bengal into Orissa : so that, on the one 
hand, there has been a tendency for the land to ac¬ 
cumulate into a few vast estates; and, on the other 
hand, a tendency to distribute it into small holdings. 
A body of great proprietors has sprung up, many of 
them absentees, who live in luxurious villas around 
Calcutta, with mirror-covered walls, and every latest 
luxury from London or Paris. These gentlemen look 
on their Orissa Estates merely as an investment for their 
capital, to be managed by a resident steward ; and, if 
perfectly convenient, to be visited every five or ten 
years. But, at the same time, a great disintegration of 
landed property has taken place; and the old system of 
joint family management has broken down. Every field 
has now its own value, and personal management by an 
individual owner makes more out of it than corporate 
management by the Family. Accordingly, instead of 
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inheritances being managed by Families in the undivided 
state, each member claims to have his own share under 
his own control, and sues for registration as a separate 
proprietor on the Government rent-roll. 161 Not only, 
therefore, has the number of estates greatly increased 
since .1836, but the number of recorded proprietors has 
multiplied in a still greater proportion. Thus, in 1805 
the number of estates was 2275, and the number of 
proprietors or registered coparceners 2517. In 1829, 
after certain additions of territory, the estates had only 
risen to 2380, the proprietors or coparceners to 3651. 
But after the thirty-years’ Settlement of 1836, the re¬ 
distribution of the land went on more rapidly. In 1850 
the estates numbered 3623, the registered proprietors 
or coparceners 8020; and in 1870, after the renewal of 
the thirty-years’ Settlement in 1866, the estates had 
increased to 5134, and the registered proprietors or 
coparceners to 14,231. Since 1829, therefore, the number 
of separate estates have a little more than doubled, 
while the registered proprietors and coparceners have 
multiplied by four-fold. Land is now as marketable an 
article in Orissa as paddy dr piece-goods. Under native 
rule, the ^^/-proprietary right was never worth above 
three years’ purchase; when we obtained Orissa, the soil 
was worth only the amount that could be realised from the 
crop standing upon it; land in Orissa now sells for fifteen 
years’ purchase and upwards. Instead of an estimated 
allowance of five per cent, of the land-tax, and an actual 
profit of 8 to 25 per cent., the landholders now enjoy 
from their estates an income never less than 50 per cent, 
of the land-tax, and sometimes more than the double of 
it, or 200 per cent. 

161 By the process known as batw&ra . See App. HI. 46, 47. 


|m RURAL CORPORATIONS DISINTEGRATE. 

In this way Individual Rights in the soil have 
sprung up and consolidated, at the expense of the 
Government ownership on the one hand, and of the old 
Hindu Family System on the other. In the primitive 
organisation of the Kandh Hamlet, the Family is all in 
all, and the Individual nowhere appears. In the Hindu 
Village, the Family in its ‘ Undivided State’ still forms 
the ultimate unit; but a unit self-acting only in domestic 
concerns, and subject in its outward relations to the 
higher organism of the Village Guild. In the Kandh 
system we see only Families; in the Hindu system we 
see Families and Village Guilds. Nevertheless in the 
latter some faint premonitions of nascent Individual 
Rights may be detected; for although the Undivided 
State was the normal condition of the Hindu Family, yet 
separations could take place. These separations have 
grown more and more common under British Rule; the 
corporate Family disintegrating into its members, each 
with his own Individual Rights. The Village Guild has 
during the same period lost much of its character as a 
self-acting Organism, its rights and functions passing to 
the Landholder. Instead, therefore, of the two great 
corporations of the Hindu rural system (the Corporate 
Family and the Corporate Village), we now have two 
sets of Individual Rights; to wit, the Rights of the 
Individual Landholder, and the Rights of the Individual 
Tiller of the soil. 

At one time it seemed as if this aggrandisement of 
the Individual would involve a sacrifice not only of the 
State Ownership and of the rural Corporate System, but 
also of the rights of the Husbandmen. As in the Per¬ 
manent Settlement of Bengal, our Orissa officers defined 
and consolidated the title of the Landholders, and left 
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the rights of the Cultivators unascertained. The former 
received a legislative status; the latter did not. Two 
circumstances, however, mitigated the evil effects of this 
omission in the case of Orissa; namely, the abundance 
of unoccupied land, and the hereditary status of the 
Resident Cultivators. The firm Proprietary Title which 
we gave to the cultivators absorbed several subordinate 
rights ; for example, those of the Village Heads, w r ho had 
not been themselves admitted as holders in capite. Such 
persons were coldly referred to the Civil Courts if they 
wished to assert their claims; 1 ® 2 and one of our most 
careful officers recorded his conviction that we ourselves 
had failed to put them in a proper position to enforce 
these claims by not defining their rights. 163 The Pro¬ 
prietors (Zamfnddrs) began a silent but steady extermina¬ 
tion of all intermediate holders between themselves and 
the actual cultivator. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that the getting 
rid of intermediate holders had the wholesome effect of 
lessening the number of the non-cultivating class, who 
lived off the labour of the Husbandmen. Every inter¬ 
mediate holder through whose hands the land-tax passed 
retained a part of it, and every tenure-holder who in any 
way came into contact with the cultivator squeezed him. 
But whether for good or for evil, the process was inevi¬ 
table under a system of Individual Rights. The dis¬ 
possessed intermediate holders represented either old 
revenue officers (like the Divisional Accountants), or the 
officers of rural corporations (such as the Village Heads). 
When the systems of managing by revenue officers and 
rural corporations had given place to a Proprietary Body, 


162 Minute of 15th October 1821, paras. 87, 88. 

163 Mr. Melville’s of 22d March 1819. O. R. 


THE HUSBANDMEN PROTECTED. 

extermination of the representatives of these ancient 
systems became only a question of time. Almost all our 
best officers had a deep compassion for them; but in 
spite of reams of kindly paragraphs in their favour, they 
could not prevent, and indeed could scarcely retard, the 
sacrifice of intermediate holders before the spread of In¬ 
dividual Rights. 

They succeeded better in their efforts to protect the 
husbandmen. After various suggestions and experi¬ 
ments, itwas determined -to place the Cultivator’s Right 
of occupancy on precisely the same footing as the Land¬ 
holder’s Right of Ownership, by giving him a title direct 
from Government. Accordingly, at the Settlement of 
1836, all Resident Tenants and hereditary cultivators of 
whatever sort who chose to apply, received a palm-leaf 
lease stating the quantity of land and rent. Notwith¬ 
standing the great increase of population, about a third 
of the husbandmen are still supposed to hold their land 
on this firm tenure. Until the results of the present 
census are obtained, any more definite estimate would be 
beyond our knowledge. In Cattack District, however, 
37,242 such leases were granted at the Settlement of 
1836, aggregating 163,271 acres of land; and the Col¬ 
lector of Balasor calculates the whole number of cultiva¬ 
tors within his jurisdiction at 80,000, of whom 30,000, or 
three-eighths, have Occupancy Rights. 

In the Appendices I have dwelt in detail upon the 
husbandry of Orissa, the size of the holdings, the status 
of the Cultivator, and his mode of life. 164 But I must 
not pass from the subject here without pointing out the 
increasing .need which the husbandmen now have of 
legislative protection, if they are to be maintained in 
104 Vide App. 1. 13-19; 11. 43-56, and 59-64 ; III. 80 ; IV. 128-157. 
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their rights. The ms. Records show that, at the time of 
our conquest, the Orissa cultivator when oppressed had 
but two alternatives, ‘submission or flight.’ It was a 
sufficiently miserable choice, but now he has scarcely a 
choice at all. Then, the land exceeded the number of 
peasantry to till it; and when a Resident Husbandman 
broke down under the extortions in his own Village, 
he could always get land at cheaper rates as a Non- 
Resident Cultivator in another. But the increased 
pressure of the population has rendered it no longer a 
question how the Proprietors can collect peasants to till 
their land, 165 but where the cultivators are to get land to 
till. The landholders have thrown out a colony of 
husbandmen upon every patch of land; and such rural 
Settlements or Villages have increased from 11,915 111 
1824, to 19,530 in 1869-70. In Balasor District, the 
part of Orissa nearest to Bengal, and most subject to 
progressive influences, their number has risen from 3668 
in 1842, to 9627 in 1876; ‘an indication of the tendency 
of proprietors, who have subdivided their estates, to 
make as much as possible of their respective parts, by 
setting up new villages or collections of homesteads on 
each separate fragment.’ 166 While the Kandh country 
has not one village to every two miles, Balasor has 4J 
to each mile. In the former, the pressure of the popula¬ 
tion in 1840 was 15! persons per square mile; in Cat- 
tack District it is now 407. But we await the census. 

When the Province passed to us, the unattached 
cultivator who entered the general market for land could 
get a holding at much cheaper rates than the Resident 

165 e*g, Commissioners’ Circular of 13th Sept. 1804, para. 6, encourages 
the collecting cultivators for the Company’s deserted villages with ‘a severe 
penalty’ against 1 enticing’ tenants from its other lands. O. R. 

166 App. 11. 59. 
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Husbandmen in the same Village. Now the position is 
reversed, and more than one proprietor has told me that it 
is the unattached cultivator who pays highest for the same 
quality of soil. In short, the market rates of land have 
risen above the old customary rates, and the Right of Oc¬ 
cupancy has acquired a pecuniary as well as a social value. 

In the Deltaic Districts of the ‘ Mughul Tract,’ we 
have therefore, out of a mixed mass of inchoate claims, 
built up a firm system of Proprietary Rights. The 
Khurdhd demesne of the ancient Royal Family exhibits 
a different form of land-management. This territory 
remained under its own Rdjas till 1818, when their re¬ 
bellion led to its confiscation. The Hindu plan of 
managing the land-revenue passed to us intact, the Com¬ 
pany simply stepping into the place of the Khurdhd 
Family as lord of the demesne. Under the native 
regime, the Prince or his Prime Minister 167 administered 
it by means of ten great Fief-holders, 168 each of whom 
had a definite area under his charge. Each of these ten 
Fiefs 169 was subdivided into minor jurisdictions termed 
Forts ; 170 and the lands of each Fort included a number 

367 The Pdtrd or Mahdpdtrd . 168 Kiladdrs . 

100 Kilas , now called Zillahs , viz. Bdnpur, Kululri, Rameswar, Bal- 
bhadrapur, Tapang, Kuspdld, Mdnikgord, Panchgarh, Ddndimdl, and Nij 
Khurdhd. (or the territory lying round Khurdhd itself). I have to thank Mr. 
Manson and Mr. Testro, two officers who have recently been in charge of 
the Subdivision, for valuable letters as to its condition and constitution, and 
for a number of selections from the Local Records, bearing on points which 
their communications suggested. The great storehouse of facts with regard 
to its early state is Mr. Ewer’s Report in 325 folio pages, dated 13th May 
1818, with the subsidiary documents of that and the following year. Of 
almost equal importance is the Settlement Report by Mr. Collector Wilkin¬ 
son, dated 24th October 1836, with its voluminous enclosures. A number 
of valuable papers, by Mr. Commissioner Ravenshaw, Mr. Commissioner 
Molony, and Mr. Geddes, lately acting Collector of Purf, exist on points 
connected with its present administration, for extracts of which I am further 
indebted to Mr. Testro. 

170 Car/ts. 



THEIR GROWING NEED OF PROTECTION. 

of Villages. 171 The Prince or his Prime Minister re¬ 
ceived the revenue from the ten holders in capite of 
Fiefs; the Fief-holders collected it from the Heads of 
Forts 172 within their respective jurisdictions; the Heads 
of Forts gathered it from the various Heads of Villages, 173 
and the latter levied it from the husbandmen. 

The main features of this system still survive in our 
management of Khurdhd. Instead of the Prince or his 
Prime Minister, a Chief Land Steward, 174 appointed di¬ 
rectly by Government, with his headquarters in Khurdhd 
town itself, receives the revenue and pays it into the 
'T reasury. Instead, however, of collecting it from ten 
principal Fief-holders, these latter have given place to 
five Chief Accountants, each with a definite jurisdiction, 
including on an average two of the old Fiefs. These 
Accountants, 175 like their Chief Land Steward, are purely 
Government servants, and spend most of their time in 
travelling about their respective jurisdictions, and going 
to and fro between them and the Chief Land Steward’s 
office. Their business is, as Government Officials, to 
see that the revenue is fully realised; but they have no 
personal responsibility for making good shortcomings. 
Beneath them the ancient organization remains untouched. 
The Fort-holders 176 still gather in the yearly land-tax 
from the Village Heads within their jurisdiction, and 
pass it on in a lump sum ; for which duty they enjoy a 

171 Grams or Mauzas. 

172 Sadr Sarbarakars; otherwise D alb char as, with an organization of 
Dalkarans (Accountants), Behara Padhdns, and Dalais or officers of the 
peasant militia (Parts). The Parts were settled chiefly around the Fort on 
easy tenures. But it should be remembered that an attempt like this at a 
reconstruction of the details of a system which has disappeared, is liable to 
two sources of error—to mistakes arising from defective evidence, and from 
incorrect induction. . 

173 Mu fossil Sarbarakars . 174 Tahsllddr . 

lr5 Kanungos . 170 Sadr Sarbarakars . 



VILLAGE HEADS IN KILURDHA. 

liberal grant 177 of free land, and a small percentage. 
Finally, the Village Head, 178 each in his own village, 
levies the land-tax from the husbandmen, and is per¬ 
sonally responsible to Government for making good the 
full amount. 

The Village Head, therefore, forms the keystone 
of the whole superstructure. He gives a bond for the 
total rent of all the cultivators, less his percentage, 
‘upon which bond he is sued in case of default.’ 178 
Nominally the agent of Government, he practically acts 
in many ways as the representative of the Village. In 
years of flood or drought, it is he who urges the need of 
remissions of the Land-tax ; and unless he takes up the 
cause of the Husbandmen, and applies on their and his 
own behalf, no remission is made. Theoretically, he 
holds his office only during good behaviour, but prac¬ 
tically it amounts to a hereditary tenure, so long as he 
continues to pay the full amount of land-tax. His 
emoluments consist (i) of a percentage on the collec¬ 
tions ; (2) a grant of rent-free land; (3) to a variety of 
little profits, such as a share (often one-half) of all fish 
caught in the Village waters, and of all game taken in 
the jungles; (4) to any waste or deserted land within the 
Village boundaries, and to the holdings of cultivators 
who leave no heirs. 

The last item is a very important one. As the Vil¬ 
lage Head is responsible for the whole Government Rental 
of the* Village, it follows that he shall have the means of 
keeping it fully cultivated. He can let out, or himself 
bring under tillage, any waste or deserted land, paying to 
Government a nominal quit-rent of 6d. per acre, 180 and 

177 JAghir. 178 Mufassil Sarbarakar. 179 Mr. Testro. 

180 Four antis per mdnj said to be fixed verbally by Mr Wilkinson in 1836. 




SALE OF TENANT RIGHT IN KHURDIIA. 

r as much as he can out of the husbandmen to whom 
he sublets it. The same principle assigns to him the hold¬ 
ings of heirless cultivators; for if such holdings were 
allowed to remain untilled, while he had to make good 
the whole land-tax of the village, the system would break 
down. Most of the cultivators hold their land by leases 
direct from Government; and it is clear that, by sale or 
mortgage of their lands, they could prevent them lapsing 
to the Headman, in event of their dying without heirs. 
But to this practice the Village Heads object, on the 
pround that if the husbandmen can transfer their hold- 

O 

ings without taking the Village Head’s consent, a cul¬ 
tivator might sell or mortgage all his best lands, and then 
default for the remaining poor ones, thus weakening the 
Village Head’s security for being able to pay the entire 
land-tax. The question as to whether the husbandmen 
have or have not a transferable title to their holdings, 
has therefore become of great practical importance. On 
the one hand, such transfers have from time to time 
taken place under British Rule, without calling forth any 
disclaimer on the part of Government. On the other, 
the Husbandmen had clearly no transferable right under 
native rule ; and the leases by which he holds his lands 
from us have not created any such right, and indeed 
give no colour to any claims to it. 

But in other respects, these leases have greatly 
improved the position of the cultivator. They put a 
stop to a multitude of cesses and extortions, for each 
man knows exactly how much the Village Head can 
legally call on him to pay. The lapse of time has, how¬ 
ever, destroyed a large proportion of these frail palm-leaf 
documents; and the renewal of the Settlement in 1866 
for other thirty years, without issuing fresh leases, will 




INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS V. VILLAGE GUILDS. 


soon render it impossible for one-half the cultivators to 
produce their title-deeds. The inconvenience of this 
would be great if the Khurdhd peasantry resorted as 
freely to the Courts as landlords and tenants do in 
Bengal; but it is little felt in an isolated country, where 
custom and hereditary usage still reign supreme. 

In Khurdhd, as in the ‘ Mughul Tract,’ Individual 
Rights have been aggrandized at the expense of corpo¬ 
rate institutions. Formerly, each husbandman had to 
give so many days’ labour yearly to the maintenance of 
the Village embankments, reservoirs, irrigation channels, 
and other works of public utility. But now that the 
Village Guild, or its representative the Headman, can¬ 
not compel the cultivators to give forced labour, these 
works have in many places fallen into disrepair. In 
others, their maintenance has resolved itself into a 
chronic squabble. Very much the same thing took 
place in our Districts of the Mughul Tract; 131 and while 
one school of officers regret that our system does not 
provide machinery for enforcing these old communal 
duties, others maintain that we do wisely in withholding 
it. They argue that our non-interference allows ‘ these 
customs to remain in force just so long as the villagers 
are agreed as to their utility,’ 182 and that it puts a stop 
to the abuses incident to a system of forced labour. 
Under that system in Khurdhd, ‘a carpenter or black¬ 
smith was often forced to adhere to his trade, although 
he might desire to engage in cultivation.’ A great man 
would seize on all the skilled labourers, sweep them off 
to wherever he had a work in hand, and compel them to 
finish it. Tradition declares that the lovely Sun Temple 
at Kanarak owes its existence to an act of tyranny of 
181 Ante, p. 182. 182 Mr. Manson. 
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sort, a whole generation of stone-carvers and masons 
having been driven away to the lonely coast, where they 
lived and died as forced-labourers. 

On the other hand, there can be little doubt that 
our officers in Khurdha, while building up the fabric of 
individual rights, overlooked the corporate character of 
rural institutions. They defined and strengthened the 
position of the single cultivator, and gave him fixed rights 
such as he had not enjoyed under native rule. But they 
failed to realise that he formed one of a Guild which had 
to act in many matters in a corporate capacity. They 
left a whole series of communal rights undefined, such as 
the distribution of the village jungles, the village fish, 
the village game, the village fruit-trees (particularly the 
mangos), and even the village waters for irrigation. In 
all these matters the Village Guild acted in its corporate 
capacity, not only as to the distribution of its good things 
among its own members, but also in defending them 
against the encroachments of other Village Guilds. 
Even at the present day, the corporate public opinion 
exerts in some Khurdhd Villages a healthy influence. 
Popular Courts of Equity 183 soften down the rigid appli¬ 
cation of our Regulation Law, and restrain unscrupulous 
mortgagees from pushing their newfangled legal rights 
to an oppressive length. Cases frequently occur of bills 
being taxed by these Village Committees, usurious interest 
docked off, and fraudulent purchasers forced to give up 
their prey. But the aggrandisement of Individual Rights 
has everywhere weakened this power of corporate action, 
and in many places destroyed it altogether. Accordingly, 
while some Villages still manage such matters efficiently 
and peaceably, others have lost the power to obtain any 
183 Nydya, as opposed to our din law. 
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OUR TWO LAND SYSTEMS. 


satisfactory adjustment of them. This, too, in spite of 
the wrestling guilds and dramatic corps, by which the 
Khurdhd villagers indulge their old love of sport, and 
keep up their character as the descendants of a peasant 
militia. Such Village societies, for the purpose of amuse¬ 
ment, sword practice, and manly exercise, have survived 
the power of corporate action in the graver business of 
Village life. The old communal rights, which ought to 
be a bond of union and a well-spring of good feeling, have 
in many villages become a source of bitter recrimination 
and life-long feuds. The British Government generously 
made over all these communal rights to the Villages, not 
foreseeing that under its system of Individual Rights the 
Villages in Khurdhd would sooner or later lose their 
power of corporate action. 

Nevertheless, our officers alike in Khurdhd and in 
the ‘Mughul Tract’ constructed their land-system not 
according to any preconceived pattern, but according to 
the actual facts. In Khurdhd, where they found the 
Hindu plan of administering by' means of official ma¬ 
chinery still intact, they built up their own system upon 
that plan. In the ‘'Mughul Tract,’ where they found 
that the old official mechanism had developed into in¬ 
choate proprietary rights, they constructed our. admini- 
stration.on a basis of complete proprietary rights. In this 
power of adapting theipselves to local usages, and in this 
determination to, make them "‘system a true representa¬ 
tion of the actual facts, lies the secret of the success of 
Englishmen in India. Our present land-management 
of Orissa is the outcome of institutions and usages which 
existed centuries before we set foot in the- Province. It 
is a mature growth, not a manufactured article; and 
while every ten years will see, or ought to see, some 
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COST TO STATE OF PRIVATE RIGHTS. 

change in the land-law, such changes, if wisely managed, 
will be the result of development from within, not of 
importations from without. 

Private Right in the soil has proved a very costly 
plant to rear. It admits of no rival, and its vigorous 
growth has well-nigh choked the State Ownership in the 
land. Instead of a right to a yearly share of the harvest, 
amounting at the present day, under some of the Hindu 
Rdjas in Orissa, to three-fifths , 184 a bare quit-rent is all 
that remains to the British Government, not equal to 
one-tenth of the crop. 1 *' I have shown in Volume i., by 
a calculation from the value of the ancient revenue in 
gold, 181 ’ that the native dynasties drew an income from 
Orissa that represented, in purchasing power, many 
times the revenue which we now raise; and a work 
published since that Volume went to press confirms this 
vew . 187 The resources which were formerly concentrated 
in the hands of the monarch are now diffused among 
the classes to whom we have given permanent rights 
in the soil. Instead of a splendid court, with sixteen 
ministers of state, a vast army and feudal militia, a 


185 Ante, vol. ii. p. 166. 


184 Ante, vol. i. p. 34. 

186 Ante , vol. i. pp. 316 to 330. 

187 The ms. of vol. i. (excepting chapter i.) was sent home from India 
in 1870 and early in 1871. Since then I have seen Mr. Thomas’s ‘ Revenue 
Resources of the Mughul Empire.’ My statement of the Orissa Revenue 
under native rule was as follows .—.£406,250 in twelfth century, calculated 
from the gold equivalent, with subsequent returns from other sources, at 
. 6435 , 319 , £368,333, £ 537 , 495 , £570,750, at various times (ante, voL i. pp. 
3i6, 323, 324). Mr. Thomas, in his recent Monograph, gives six separate 
returns!’ for different periods, viz. £500,000 (a.D. 1648)£563,950 (a. 1 ». 
i6 54 ) » £727,000 (a.D. 1663) ; £355,802 ; £570,750 (A.D. 1697); £357,050 
(a.d. 1707)— Revenue Resources of Mughul Empire, p. 53. Several attempts 
have been made in India to controvert Mr. Thomas’s figures, but so tar 
without success. It seems to me that at least in some cases these high 

leturns must include the arrears of past years as well as the current 
revenue. 


THE INDIAN RECORDS. 

o, and a train of courtiers, all living by 
the sweat of the husbandmen, the British Government 
of Orissa can only point to an administration which 
barely pays its own cost, to a freer people, to a pea¬ 
santry’ secured in its occupancy-tenures, to a stable Pro¬ 
prietary Body, and to a great growth of Individual 
Rights. 

I cannot close this chapter without once more urging 
the claims of the Indian Records. A nation that has 
done a really great work, like the building up of the 
Indian Empire, may well be tempted to a magnanimous 
silence. It can afford to bear misrepresentation, just as 
an author can bear unjust criticism, and utter no word, if 
he knows his book is true, and that he has based it on 
better evidence than that available to his critics. Were 
this not so, it might be a serious matter that Indian 
History is still written, not from the contemporary 
records of eye-witnesses, but from the passionate decla¬ 
mation of Sheridan and Burke. The vehement utter¬ 
ances of public prosecutors and party leaders are still 
accepted as evidence of events that took place at the 
other side of the world. But ‘ deeds are greater than 
words. Deeds have such a life, mute but undeniable, 
and grow as living trees and fruit-trees do.’ With a 
harvest of action like India to point to, England may 
. safely oppose a noble reticence to calumny. But it 
ought not to forget that these buried records contain the 
materials for a wiser and more enlightened administra¬ 
tion of the Indian races. They exhibit the facts, and it 
is only by bringing our system into accord with the facts 
that we can give it self-sustaining vitality. In these 
crumbling manuscripts lie a hundred high capabilities 
and possibilities of better government, but capabilities in 
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^ embryo state, hidden away from the light and from 


the free play of human intelligence. Putting aside, 
therefore, the national gain of having a true narrative 
of our dealings with India, and without regard to the 
new fields of knowledge which such a narrative would 
open up, the task of resuscitating the Indian Records 
presents itself in the light of a duty to the Indian races. 
W e shall govern them better only when we know them 
better; and the feeling of uncertainty now so rife touch¬ 
ing our position in India, results in a large measure 
from ignorance regarding the sentiments of the people, 
their usages and modes of thought. The Manuscript 
Archives alone can show how far our system is grounded 
upon pre-existing native customs, and how far it pos¬ 
sesses that stability which springs from being in accord 
with the actual facts. In Orissa they disclose the pro¬ 
cess which has converted the most persistently trouble¬ 
some Province of the Mughul Empire into the most 
peaceful one of our own. Every class connected with 
the soil has found its title strengthened by contact with 
British Rule. What were formerly uncertain claims 
have grown into valuable marketable rights. By a wise 
limitation of our State Ownership we have reared up 
a permanent Proprietary Body, composed of mutually 
hostile classes; but each of which, from the great 
seigneurs down to the Resident Husbandmen, holds 
its lands under documents issued by British officials. 
While, therefore, the structure has its foundations in 
the depths of immemorial usage, it stands above ground 
as a conspicuous and beneficent creation of English 
Rule. In the two centuries during which Orissa formed 
the basis of chronic revolt against the Musalmans, the 
landed classes had no rights to lose. The local archives 
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explain how a breakwater against rebellion and disorder 
has now been built up. 

In writing this book, a conviction has painfully- 
forced itself home to my mind, that no permanent work 
can be done without a systematic survey of the Records, 
on a much larger scale than any single man can effect 
When the same hands have to mark and fell the timber 
in the forest, to drag it out to the open, and then to 
build it into a house, the result can scarcely hope to 
satisfy the canons of art. One is so glad to find 
materials for the edifice, as to be constantly tempted 
to exaggerate their importance, and to give them a 
more conspicuous place than they deserve. Small 
time can be spent on testing the soundness of the 
rafters and beams. Until a division of labour takes 
place, the materials being collected in India, and then 
subjected to the leisurely action of European research, 
no exact or really permanent results will be obtained. 
Under the present system, some Indian investigators 
may do their work more skilfully than others; but their 
highest effort will in the end prove little more than a 
neat-handed backwoodsman’s cottage, destined to give 
wa} r to more stately and enduring edifices, on the ap¬ 
proach of an organized system of labour. 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF 
DISTRICT OF PURI. 

EOGRAPHICAL.—Puri District forms the southernmost division 
of Orissa. It lies within the twentieth and twenty-first degrees 
of north latitude, and within the eighty-fifth and eighty-sixth of east 
longitude. It is bounded on the north by the Tributary States of 
Dompdxd, Bdnki, and Khandpdri; on the east by the District of 
Cattack; on the south by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the west by the 
Tributary State of Ranpur and the Madras District of Ganj^m. Its 
greatest length from NandM, on the south-east of the Chilkd, along the 
coast to the mouth of the Kdlof River, beyond Marichpur, is ninety 
miles.. Its total area is 2504 square miles, and its population 540,995 
souls. 

A belt of sandy ridges, the home of the black antelope, stretches 
along the shore, and varies from four miles to a few hundred yards 
wide. The District may be divided into three tracts, west, middle, 
and east. The western extends from the right bank of the Dayd across 
the stone country of Dindimdl and KhurdM, till it rises into/the hills 
of the Tributary States. The middle is the delta, watered by the BMr- 
gavf branch of the Mahdnadf, and comprises the richest; and most 
populous Fiscal Divisions of the District. The eastern portion- runs 
from the left bank of the Kusbhadrd to the boundar of the Cattack 
District. It is less thickly peopled, and in the es^reme east loses 
itself in the jungles around the mouths of the Devf Raver. 

The western division contains the only mountains that are to be 
found in the District. A low range, beginning in -Dompdrd and running 
south-east in an irregular line towards the Chilkjf Lake, forms a water¬ 
shed between Puri District and the valley oUthe Mahanadf. Almost 
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all the peaks, sufficiently important to have names, are within the sub¬ 
division of Khurdhk. Most of them are covered with dense jungle. 
They are too steep for carriages, but except where the bare rock is 
exposed towards the summit they are accessible to ponies. Their slope 
may, therefore, be put down at seldom exceeding sixteen degrees. C)n 
the north of the ChilM they are bold and very varied in shape. They 
throw out spurs and promontories into the lake, forming island-studded 
bays, with fertile valleys running far inland between their ridges. 

The middle and eastern divisions consist entirely of alluvial 
plains. They form the south-western part ot the Mahdnadi delta, and 
are watered by a network, of channels, through which the most southerly 
branch of that river finds its way into the sea. This branch is called 
the Koyakhdi, and the following scheme exhibits the river system into 
which it divides:— 


Koydkhdi 


KusbhacM 


Bhdrgavf 


{ Kusbhadrd } 
f Bhdrgavf Bhdrgavf 
7 Nun" 

( DayA 


| Dayd 


Bay of Bengal. 


Chilk£ Lake. 


The whole of these rivers are navigable by large boats during the 
rainy season. None of them are deep enough for boats of four tons 
burden throughout the whole year. Only one of them, the Kusbhadra, 
enters.the sea, It follows a very winding course, and is of little value 
for navigation. Its bed has silted up, and its floods devastate the 
surrounding country. The three rivers most important to the people of 
Puri are the Bhdrgavf, the Dayd, and the Nun. These all enter the Chilkd 
Lake after running widely diverse courses. In the rainy season they come 
down in. tremendous floods which burst the banks and carry everything 
before them. In the dry weather they die away till nothing is left of 
them but a series of long shallow pools in the midst of vast expanses of 
sand. Their banks are generally abrupt, and in many parts are artifi¬ 
cially raised and protected by strong dykes. The total length of 
Government embankments in the Purf District amounted, in 1866, 
to 3i6f miles, with forty-three sluices, maintained at an annual cost of 
£■], 16s. p't • mile.. The following table shows the capacity of the 
principal' rivers 1 the rainy season, and the number of breaches which 
they made in tin r embankments in 1866 :—• 



RIVER SYSTEM. 


PURI RIVERS AT A SECTION HALF-WAY BETWEEN CATTACK CITY 
AND THE SEA. 


Names of Rivers. 

Fall per mile 
at point of 
section. 

Mean depth 
of section. 

Calculated 
velocity 
by Etelwyn's 
formula. 

Calculated 
discharge per 
second. 

Number of 
breaches made 
in 1866. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Cubic Feet. 


Ktosbhadrd, . . 

1*70 

10*64 

5-40 

9.855 


Prachf, . . . 

170 

10*43 

5 ' 4 ° 

9.580 

8 

Bhar^avf, . . 

1*45 

*5*42 

6‘oo 

59,220 

8 

Daya, .... 

170 

16*78 

6-So 

33, 100 

361 


Av. 1 ‘64 

Av. 13-31 

Av.5'90 

in, 755 

5* 


x Including the smaller tributaries. 


It will be seen, therefore, that of the 111,755 cubic feet per second 
poured down upon Purl, the Kusbhadni, with its branch, the Prachf, 
obtains only 19,435 cubic feet with which to water the eastern part of 
the District. Of the remaining 92,320 cubic feet, about two-thirds is 
carried off by the IMrgavl, and after watering the middle part of the 
District, finds its way, by a most tortuous course for many miles almost 
parallel to the sea, into the Chilled Lake. On its way it forms a series 
of marshes and backwaters; one of which, the Sar Lake, to the north¬ 
east of Puri Town, is four miles long from east to west, and two miles 
broad from north to south. It has no outlet to the sea, and is sepa¬ 
rated from it by desolate sandy ridges. It is utilized neither for naviga¬ 
tion, nor to any extent for fisheries. The sandy desert that divides it 
from the Bay is destitute of population; and on the north, a few miser¬ 
able hovels at wide intervals dot its shores. Its waters, however, are 
used for irrigation when the rainfall proves deficient. 

The Dayd spreads its 33,000 cubic feet of water per second over 
the south-western part of Puri. It also receives a few small tributaries 
from the watershed which separates the district from the upper valley 
of the Mahdnadl. During the rainy season boats of twenty tons burden 
carry on a traffic between Cattack and the Chilk.1 Lake by means of 
its main stream. Towards the Chilkd it divides into many channels, 
and the Fiscal Divisions of the lower part of its course are annually 
devastated by resistless floods. Full details will be found of one of 
these calamities in the latter part of chapter 11. of my work on Orissa. 
I have also explained in that chapter the total cost to Government of 
inundations in Puri District; amounting, for two items alone, to ^79,963 
in fifteen years, or equivalent to a charge of ten per cent, on the total 
land revenue of the district. In addition to this large sum I have 
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shown that the single flood of 1866 destroyed standing crops to the 
value of ,£643,683 in Puri District alone, notwithstanding that 10,620 
acres of fertile land are permanently left untilled for fear of inundation. 
The truth is, that the Mahdnadf, in time of flood, pours double the 
quantity of water into the Puri rivers that they are capable of carrying 
down. The result is, that the surplus overflows in spite of embank¬ 
ments and protective works. The whole District lives in readiness 
for such calamities; and the deaths by drowning reported to the police, 
during the three years ending in 1870, averaged only 117 per annum. 
These figures, however, by no means represent the total loss of life 
from this cause. The excessive floods depreciate the productive 
powers of the soil; and in the localities most subject to inunda¬ 
tions, the rents are brought down to one-fifth of the rates obtained 
for the same quality of land in parts of the district protected from 
the violence of the rivers. Of the twenty-four Fiscal Divisions of 
the District, twelve are still so completely at the mercy of the rivers 
that more than fifty per cent, of their area was flooded in 1866. In 
Sayyiddbdd and Domdrkhand, two Fiscal Divisions of which less than 
twenty-five per cent, are liable to inundations, the average rate of two- 
crop land is 3s. 4d. per acre. In Chaubiskud and Sirdi, two Fiscal Divi¬ 
sions of which more than fifty per cent, are liable to inundations, the 
average rent for the same quality of land is ts. 9d. In Domdrkhand the 
average rate of winter rice land is 4s. 9-|d; in Chaubiskud and Sirdi, 
it is is. s^d. If, instead of the average rent, the highest rates were 
taken in these Fiscal Divisions, the difference becomes still greater. 

Lakes. —The only two lakes of importance in Purl are the Sar 
and the Chilkd. The former I have briefly described as a backwater of 
the Bhdrgavl. To the latter I have devoted chapter 11. of my Orissa. 
The water supply of the District is used in a few of the Fiscal Divisions 
for irrigating the lands. The difficulty, however, is to keep it from 
flooding the crops, rather than in leading it on to the fields. Solar salt 
is extensively manufactured from the brackish water of the Chilkd, and 
the process is fully described in chapter n. About one-fiftieth of the 
whole inhabitants live by fishing. No important fishing-towns have 
grown up, however; and the fish caught are consumed by the local 
population. The right of fishing is vested by Government in the land¬ 
holders, and is included in the general settlement for the land revenue 
of their estates. The total sum paid into the Treasury under this head 
amounts to £157, 10s. a year. 

Forests. —There are no revenue-paying forests, but the jungles 
in the hilly part of the district yield honey, beeswax, tasar silk, the 
dye called gundi, and various medicinal drugs. Tribes of Savars, 
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Kandhs, and Biuris live by trading in jungle products. The tim¬ 
bers of the district comprise sil, sfsu, ebony (kendu), jack-wood, 
mango, piisil, kurma, and all the common varieties. Bamboo is 
plentiful. The rattan-cane abounds. The palms include the cocoa- 
nut, palmyra, and date. Oil is manufactured from the cocoa-nut and 
pulang among trees, and from rape and mustard among seeds. 

The Animal Kingdom. —In the open part of the country the larger 
wild beasts have been pretty nearly exterminated. Of the following 
list several are now becoming rare:—Tigers, leopards, bison, buffalo, 
wild cows, hyenas, bears, wild pigs, wild dogs, antelopes, sambar- 
deer, hog-deer, and kurangas (small deer). Alligators swarm in the 
lower parts of the rivers. The sum spent in keeping down tigers and 
leopards does not exceed ^5 a year. The number of deaths from wild 
beasts and snakes formally reported to the police amounted to ninety- 
three in 1869. Snakes are very numerous. Among pythons are the 
ajagar and ahiivlj. Among deadly snakes the black cobra (keutd), the 
tampa, the gokhuri, and the spotted slow-killing Lord. Among water- 
snakes the dhemnd and dbanra, etc. The nig is the generic name for 
a variety of serpents. Among smaller wild beasts are jackals, foxes, 
hares, monkeys of many sorts, porcupines, and squirrels in immense 
numbers. Among land birds are the pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, partridge, 
golden plover, ortolan, dove, green pigeon (j>drd ), owl, vulture, 
eagle, hawk, kite, crow, and jay, besides the ordinary kinds of 
smaller tree-birds. On the Chilka Lake are found the flamingo, 
wild goose, Brahmam duck, wild duck of various sorts, teal (bdli- 
hansa), snipe, pinikui, crane, and gaganbhel. Of paddy birds the 
five following sorts are most common—The kantiyibag, the dhald, 
the rim, the kuji, and the tar. 

Of fishes there is an endless variety. Among salt-water fish, the 
most important are the khaingi, dahdngirf, ilsi*. or as it is usually 
called by Europeans, liilsa; the khurintl, chandf, bhektl, patd, jhur- 
anga, kantdbalangl, phirkf, kokalf, and sahilia. Among fresh-water 
fish are the rolri, bhikur, gigar saul, kiiu, tori, bamf, karandf, rati, 
brilia, guichopi, and the chital. There are also turtles, tortoises, 
crabs, prawns, and oysters. There is no trade in wild-beast skins; 
nor are the ferce, with the exception of the fisheries, made to con¬ 
tribute in any way to the wealth of the District. The oysters are 
large and coarse, but palatable when cooked, and not unpleasant 
even in their raw state, after the eye has become accustomed to their 
size and colour. No attempt has been made to improve the oyster- 
beds, or to turn them into a subject of commerce. 

The Population. — A census roughly taken by the police in 1854, 
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returned the population of Puri District at 700,000. In 1866, after 
the famine, the houses were counted by the police, and, allowing five 
inhabitants to each, the population was returned at 528,712. In 1869, 
the houses were again counted by the police, and returned at 108,199, 
which would give a population, counted as before, of 540,995. 

Immigrant Races. —The native population consists of Uriyd. 
speaking castes, but many little colonies from other parts of India 
have settled in the district. There is a considerable sprinkling of 
Bengalis among the official and landed classes. This element is 
steadily on the increase. It has already purchased many valuable 
estates, and monopolized almost all the offices of trust in the adminis¬ 
tration. Some of the richest Bengali landholders are absentees. They 
live in Calcutta, and seldom or never visit their estates. But a large 
number of Bengalis among the official classes and smaller proprietors 
have gradually settled down in Puri District, and consider themselves 
naturalized in it. Behar, and the Districts of the North-West Provinces, 
have sent many families of the Uili Kayet (Kiyasth) caste. They are 
pleaders in the courts, or petty officials, such as head-constables and 
clerks. A number of Teling^s have come from the south, and settled 
along the coast, on the shores of the Chilkd, and around the mouths 
of rivers. Almost the whole boat traffic of the District is in their 
hands. The Kumtis are immigrants from the adjoining District of 
Ganjclm. Most of them reside in Puri Town, and live by wholesale 
and retail trade. They do not intermarry or eat with the people of 
the District, although many of them settle permanently in it. The 
trading classes contain families who have come from Bhojpur, Ban- 
dalkhand, and other Districts of north-western India. The M;irw<iris 
have also effected settlements. They are the leading cloth merchants, 
and buy up the surplus crops of the year for exportation. A scattered 
Marhattd population survives from the time when the country was in 
the hands of their race. They live chiefly by trade, or enjoy little 
grants' of land, and form a very respectable, although not a numerous 
class. The Musalmdns, who also represent a once dominant race in 
Orissa, exhibit no such powers of adapting themselves to their altered 
circumstances. They are generally poor, proud, and discontented. 
They contain representatives of Afghan and Pathan families beyond 
the confines of northern India, but as a rule, they are the descendants 
of the common soldiery, camp-followers, and low caste Hindu converts. 
Their total number certainly does not amount to four thousand, and 
they may he safely put down at less than a half per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation of the District. In Puri City in 1869, there were 187 Musal- 
mans, out of a total of 19,825. In the rural parts their proportion is 
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much smaller. Among them there are only two landholders of any 
importance,—the Malud family on the Chilkd. Lake, and the Marich- 
pur house, on the extreme north-east of the District The Muham¬ 
madan religion never made any progress among the native population. 
There are also two hill tribes, the Kandhs and the Savars, or Sars. 
They live in leaf huts in the recesses of the forests, and earn a pre¬ 
carious livelihood by bringing jungle products, firewood, and bamboos 
to the markets on the plains. They cultivate cotton in small quantities, 
and various kinds of peas and pulse, such * as mug, harar, but, and 
chanL There are no predatory castes, properly so called, in the 
district. A gypsy-like class, the Keliis, wander about begging from 
village to village, singing and dancing for the . amusement of the 
peasantry. They are skilful bird-catchers, and trade on the humanity 
of the Hindus by offering to release their prey for a trifle. They 
speak a curious patois of Uriyd, and Bengali, mixed with tile hill 
language. 

The nathe population is nominally divided according to the 
ancient fourfold classification of Brdhmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sddras. Ii reality, it is divided into the Brdhmans, or priests; 
the Kshattriyas, or the royal and military class; and the Sudras, 
who embrace the residue of the population. In order, however, to 
maintain some show of keeping up the ancient fourfold division, 
several classes are admitted to hold a position half-way between the 
Sudras and the Kshattriyas. The most important of these are the 
Karans, whose position will be subsequently explained. The Brdh- 
mans are divided into two great classes—the Vaidik and the Laukik, 
The former are said to be immigrants from Bengal, or Kanouj, and 
date their oldest settlements in Puri from about the twelfth century. 
The legend runs that they had been settled for some hundreds of 
years at Jdjpur, the ancient capital of Orissa, and that the Rdjd Anang 
Bhim Deo, the rebuilder of the Temple of JagannAth, founded four 
hundred and fifty colonies of them in Puri District between 1175 
and .1202 a.d. They are called the southern line of Orissa Brdhmans, 
and will be again referred to in the Statistical Account of Balasor. 
They are subdivided into two classes,—the Kulins, and the Srotrfyas. 
The former are so highly esteemed, that a Srotriya Brdhman will give 
a large dower in order to get his daughter married to one of them. 
But the Kulin who thus intermarries with a Srotriya loses somewhat 
of his position among his own people. The pure Kulin rarely stoops 
below the Srotrfyas, the class immediately next him, for a wife. The 
Laukik Brdhmans are supposed to represent the original Aryan settle¬ 
ments in the District. They now work with their hands, and are 
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excellent husbandmen; while the two upper classes of imported 
Brdhmans would lose caste by holding a plough. This subject is 
fully explained in my volume on Orissa. 

The local subdivisions of the Brdhmans are innumerable. The 
most general in Puri District is that which divides the Vaidik Brdh¬ 
mans into—(i) learned men ( Bhatta-misra and Sdmanta) ; (2) ordi¬ 
nary Vaidik Brdhmans; (3) a class*between the two (Mad/iyam). But 
the best classification I have been able to obtain is one which sepa¬ 
rates them into three great classes, and eighteen families. The first 
class is the Kulin Brdhmans, and u .dudes three families,—the Bachhas , 
Nanrfa , and Gautnya. These live on lands granted by former Rdjds, 
or by teaching private students, or as spiritual guides, or, more sel¬ 
dom, as temple priests. They are few in number, for the most part in 
middle circumstances, often very poor, but always greatly esteemed 
The Second class is the Srotrfya, and includes nine families,—the 
Bhatta-misra , Upddhydya , Misra } Rath , Ota, Tidri , Pas, Pati, and 
Satpasti. Of these, some live on lands granted to them by former 
Rdjds, some by teaching private students, some on presents from 
rich men, some as pilgrim guides, and many as domestic chap¬ 
lains, spiritual guides, and priests of the temple. They are nume¬ 
rous, some of them rich, but many poor, and are esteemed a little 
less than the Kulins. The third class is the Laukik Brdhmans, who 
are subdivided into six families,—the Panda , Sendpati , Parhi, Bastid y 
Pdni , and Sdhu. These live as husbandmen, holding their own 
ploughs, as traders, vegetable dealers, rice merchants, and lenders 
of rice or money on interest to the cultivators, and as pilgrim- 
guides. They are numerous, some of them rich, but most of them 
in middle circumstances, like the better class of husbandmen. They 
are less esteemed than either of the other two classes as Brdhmans, 
but are generally highly respected as well-born, well-to-do men. The 
Kshattriyas rank next to the Brdhmans. Strictly speaking, there is 
not a single Kshattriya of pure descent in Orissa, but, as explained 
in'my general Work, the petty Rdjds claim this pedigree; and in 
the case of the Mahdrdjd of Khurdhd, the claim is admitted by the 
Brdhman genealogists. The Rdjds confer on their chief Kshattriya 
servants honorific titles, such as Bdhanpati , Pdtjosi , etc. The Kshat¬ 
triyas are divided into three great classes, with seven subdivisions. 
The first class is the so-called Kshattriya proper, and includes the 
three following families,— Deva , Ldl , and Rdya. They are Rdjds, 
landed proprietors, or holders of dependent tenures, and some of 
them lend money and paddy on interest. They are few in number, 
generally rich, and much esteemed. The second class is the Khan- 



They hold dependent tenures or occupy lands, and claim for them¬ 
selves the rank of Kshattriya, but are generally regarded as Siidras, 
and, indeed, rank below the Karans in popular estimation. They 
are few in number, some of them rich, but many poor. The Bhanja 
family of the Khanddits are great huntsmen, but also "cultivate lands, 
and some of them make high pretensions to pure Kshattriya descent, 
—pretensions which are not admitted by the Brdhman genealogists. 
The Khandiits in Purf City, including Kshattriyas of every sort, 
amounted in 1869 to only 403, among a population of 19,825. 
The third of the Kshattriya classes is the Rdjput, subdivided into 
Shi ha and Chanda. These are generally employed as j anucMrs, 
doorkeepers, and messengers, or are petty landholders. They are 
not a numerous class, and are held in fair estimation. 

The intermediate classes between the Kshattriyas and the 
Siidras have been so fully described in my general Work that 
a bare statement of their local classification will suffice. It is ad¬ 
mitted that no Vaisyas exist; but four classes of Siidras, the Karan, 
Dds, Sahu, and Prushti, claim to represent the ancient Vaisyas. Of 
these the only one deserving of notice is the Karans, the highest of 
the Sudra castes. They are divided into three classes,—the Patndik, 
Dds, and Mahanti. Many of them are landholders, or lend money 
and rice op interest ; but a large proportion arg clerks, accountants, 
and petty officials. They are numerous, generally in good circum¬ 
stances, and some of them highly esteemed as rich men. The other 
intermediate classes, the Dds, Sdhu, and Prushti, occupy lands or 
follow trades. They are few in number, in middle circumstances, and 
less esteemed. 

The Siidras nominally embrace the whole remaining population. 
In common use the name is generally applied to the husbandmen 
who cultivate holdings, as opposed to the shopkeepers and the 
landless low castes who go out as day-labourers. The following 
table shows the principal fifty-seven Stidra castes in Purb District, 
arranged, as far as possible, in their order of respectability. It is 
difficult to give each its proper place, but the classification is sub¬ 
stantially correct in this respect. I give the spelling of the castes 
according to the local orthography, and the subdivisions of'castes 
according to the local classifications. No two pandits have ever 
given me the same classification everrof so well studied a caste as the 
Brahmans; and when we come to .classifications of the lower orders, 
the differences are endless. In each case I have adopted the one 
which, after careful inquiry, seemed best. 
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Castes. 

Occupations. 

Numbers. 

Whether rich or 
poor. 

Whether esteemed 
or despised. 

P&nikendu. 

Village accountants, 

Few. 

Generally poor. 

Little esteemed. 

Sundara. 

called Bhui, 

Pilgrim hunters. 

do. 

Middle circum¬ 

do. 

Daita. 

do. 


do. 

stances. 

do. 

do. 

Paik. 

Till lands, and 

serve 

Numerous. 

Generally poor. 

do. 

Patra. 

as peons. 
Cloth dealers. 


do. 

Some rich and 

do. 

Guria, 

Makers and sellers of 

Few. 

some poor, 
do. 

do. 

Putulibanid. 

sweetmeats. 

Petty spice sellers. 

do. 

Poor. 

Despised, 

Orh Khan- 

Till lands, and 

serve 

Numerous. 

Generally poor. 

do. 

d&its. 

Chdsa. 

as peons. 

Till lands. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Muduli. 

Pilgrim hunters 


Few. 

Some rich and 

do. 

Gaur. 

Milkmen, herdsmen, 

Numerous. 

some poor. 
Generally poor. 

do. 

Barhai. 

and palankeen- 
bearers. 

Carpenters. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Kamdr. 

Blacksmiths. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Tamil 

Betel shopkeepers. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bhandari. 

Barbers and domestic 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Chitrakar. 

servants. 

Painters. 


Few. 

do. 

do. 

Dasiputra. 

Domestic servants, 

Few. 

do. 

do. 

Mali. 

peons, etc. 
Gardeners. 


Numerous. 

Poor. 

do. 

Pathuria. 

Stone masons. 


Few. 

Generally poor. 

do. 

Kharara. 

Workers in brass. 

Numerous. 

Some rich and 

do. 

Thatari. 

do. 


do. 

some poor, 
do. 

do. 

Kansdri. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Sankhari. 

Makers of ornaments 

Few. 

Poor. 

do. 

Rasra. 

from shells. 

Lead and tin workers. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

SunariBania. 

Goldsmiths. 


Numerous. 

Rich. 

do. 

Rangant. 

Weavers. 


do. 

Generally poor. 

do. 

Tanti. 

do. 


0 do. 

do. 

do. 

Jyautishik. 

Astrologers. 


Few. 

Poor. 

do. 

Khitivansa. 

Village-school 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Chunard. 

teachers. 
Lime dealers. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Kachra. 

Makers of glass 

orna- 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jogj. 

ments. 

Beggars. 


do. 

Very poor. 

do. 

Bhat. 

do. 


Few. 

do. 

do. 

Tuldbhina. 

Cotton cleaners. 

Numerous. 

Poor. 

do. , 

Thu rid. 

Petty traders. 


do. 

Generally poor. 

do. 

Gold. 

do. 


do. 

Some rich and 

do. 

Kumbhar. 

Potters. 


Few. 

some poor. 
Generally poor. 

do. 

Tell. 

Oil pressers. 


Numerous. 

Some rich and 

do. 

Kapasia. 

Tobacco-leaf sellers. 

Few. 

some poor. 
Poor. 

do. 

Keut. 

Fishermen. 


Numerous. 

Generally poor. 

do. 
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Castes. 

Occupations. 

Numbers. 

Malikat#. 

Makers of wooden 

Few. 


beads. 

Khatua. 

Fishermen. 

do. 

Sundi (Sun). 

Wine sellers. 

do. 

SiaL ' 

do. 

do. 

Dhoba. 

Washermen. 

Numerous. 

Tilakmatia. 

Sellers of a descrip¬ 
tion of mud called 

Few. 

Bauri. 

Tilak. 


Day labourers. 

Numerous. 

Cham$r. 

Sellers of palm leaves. 

Few. 

Gokhd. 

Fishermen. 

do. 

Dom. 

Makers of bamboo 
mats. 

do. 

Mochi. j 

Shoemakers. 

do. 

Kandrd. 

Village chowkidars 
and fishermen. 

Numerous. 

Pd n. 

Drummers. 

Few. 

Hari. 

Keld. 

Sweepers. 

do. 

Beggars. 

do. 

Charh&tmar. 

Fowlers. 

do. 

Sabakhia. 

Beggars. 

do. 


Whether rich or 
poor. 


Very poor. 

Generally poor.. 
In middle cir¬ 
cumstances. 
Generally poor. 
Poor, 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very poor, 
do. 
do. 


Whether esteemed 
or despised. 


Despised. 

Much despised, 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Religious Division of the People. —The Hindus form more 
than ninety-ni| le per cent, of the entire population. Their religion 
has been ver v fully discussed in chapters ni. iv. and v. of the 
general volume. Besides a sprinkling of Musalmdns scattered over 
the District, there is a flourishing colony of native Christians at 
Pippli, under the care of the Baptist Mission. A Brihma-Samdj 
was established by a Bengali Bnihman, who held the post of low r er 
subordinate Civil Judge. The new sect made but little progress in 
this focus of Hindu orthodoxy, and ceased to exist on the death of its 
local founder three years ago. 

Distribution of the People into Town and Country. —Puri 
is the only town in the District. It lies on the coast, in lat. 19 0 48' 
17" N., long. 85° 51' 39" E., and is separated from the sea by sandy 
ridges. It covered 1871 acres in 1869, including the whole *Kshetra, 
or'sacred precincts of the town. In 1825, according to Stirlirfg, it con¬ 
tained 5741 houses. In 1841 the houses numbered 6620, containing 
23,766 souls. In 1868 the number was returned at 63-63. In 1869 a 
very careful enumeration showed that the number had fallen to 5789, 
with a population of 19,875. The decrease is due to the famine of 
1866-67, which did not immediately make its effects visible on the 
total number of houses. It should be noted, however, that the census 
©1 1869 was confined to the strictly urban population. All the evi- 
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dence that I have collected, and it embraces the results of seven sepa¬ 
rate attempts at enumeration, tends to show that the average resident 
population of Puri and its suburbs during the half-century preceding 
1866, has been from 23,000 to 25,000 souls, and I have adopted the 
latter number in the general Account of Orissa. The Collector estimates 
the depopulation owing to the famine at thirty-four per cent., and there 
seems every reason to believe that that calamity reduced the number of 
inhabited houses by seventeen per cent. During the great festivals of 
Jaganndth, this number is swollen sometimes by as many as 100,000 
pilgrims. It is a city of lodging-houses, and is destitute alike of manu¬ 
facture or commerce on any considerable scale. The streets are mean 
and narrow, with the exception of the principal avenue, which leads 
from the temple to the country-house of Jaganndth. The houses con¬ 
sist of wattle covered with clay, raised on platforms of hard mud, about 
four feet high, and many of them gaily painted with the Hindu gods, 
or with scenes from the Indian epics. The intervening sand-hills be¬ 
tween the town and the beach intercept the. drainage, and aggravate 
the diseases to which the over-crowding of the pilgrims gives rise. For 
remarks on its sanitary state, see chapter iv. of my Orissa. The 
Government offices lie upc$r the beach, with the sandy ridge between 
them and the town. The site is salubrious, but th< Jl welling? of the 
English residents barely number six thatched cottaga&j much out of 
repair. The monsoon blows so fresh and cool from thv S& 4 , that in 
former days the officials from Cattack used regularly to come to Puri 
for the hot weather. During the rains it is less healthy. For an 
account of its festivals and religious places, see chapters 111. and iv. of 
the work above referred to. 

The Port of Puri is nothing but an undefended roadstead. It is 
open for import and export trade from the middle of September to the 
middle of March. During the other six months of the year the surf 
does not allow of ships being *laden or unladen. The vessels that 
frequent it consist chiefly of country brigs, and occasionally a barque 
with an English master. They lie about half-a-mile from the shore in 
good weather. The trade consists almost entirely of shipments of rice 
to the Madras coast, and occasionally to the Mauritius. The statistics 
which I have obtained from the Harbour Office are so obviously imper¬ 
fect as to render it useless to give them at length. In 1864-65 I find 
that twenty-nine ships entered the harbour, with a total tonnage of 3865 
tons, the largest ship being given at 1028 tons. The value of the com¬ 
modities exported in that year was ^10,788; of the imports ^1824. 
In 1866-67, the famine year, the total tonnage was 12,719 tons, the 
largest ship 1140 tons, the value of the rice imported being ;£i 14,811, 
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and the exports nil. In 1868—69 the total tonnage was 4*4° tons, the 
number of ships that unloaded ten, the value of exports ^8352, and 
imports £z9Z7- During the first nine months of 1869-70 the total 
tonnage was 4946 tons, the number of ships that entered the harbour 
fifteen, the value of exports £6695, and imports £1375.. 

Horsburgh’s Sailing Directions give the following instructions for 
making Puri Roadstead ‘The Jaganndth pagodas are three large 
circular buildings surrounded by several smaller ones. They are of 
conical form. The westernmost pagoda is the largest, and the eastern¬ 
most the smallest of the three. They are nearly all in one bearing, W. 
by N. When brought to bear N.W., they begin to appear separated. 
When N.N.W. they are perceived to be distinct buildings. Lat. 19° 
48' 21" N., long. 85° 54' E.’ Mr. Raper gives lat. 19 0 50' N., long. 85° 
56' E. The latitude and longitude as corrected by the Surveyor- 
General of India are, lat. 19 0 48' 17" N., long. 85° 51' 39" E. 

The only other port in Puri District is Mdchhgion, near the 
mouth of the Devf River, on the borders of Cattack. A considerable 
export rice trade is done here, but the silting up of the channel renders 
the approach perilous to sea-going ships, and involves heavy expenses 
for lading and unlading by means of cargo-boats. The mouth of the 
Chilkd Lake was once an excellent harbour, and would still be so but 
for this constant silting up. It is at present wholly impracticable. 
Besides Puri, the only other towns in the District requiring mention are 
Pippli on the Cattack road, twenty-five miles from Puri; and Bhuvanes- 
war. The latter is a place of pilgrimage, and is sufficiently described in 
chapter v. of my general Account. Both are seats of a considerable trade 
in rice and cloth. Pippli has a flourishing society of native Christians. 

Rural Population. —With the above exceptions the whole popu¬ 
lation is rural; Puri being a purely agricultural District without a single 
municipality. The people are poor, and appear even poorer than they are. 
They wear inferior clothes to men of the same class in other Districts. 
The well-to-do settlers from the south are distinguished by their earrings 
and necklaces of gold. A respectable shopkeeper’s house is built of wattle 
or mud. The front, verandah is of brick, and the roof of thatch, firmly 
fixed on a good bamboo or wooden frame. The dwelling of a pros¬ 
perous merchant or landholder, worth about ^100 a year, generally 
consists of a series of houses built round two courts, which lead one into 
the other, with the street in front of the outer court, and a garden 
behind the inner one. The outer court is lined with the chambers of 
the’male members of the family, and the inner court with the women’s 
apartments, the family storehouses, and the cook-room. The furniture 
of such a house would consist of a few low bedsteads, a press or two, 
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some wooden stools, a few broken chairs, and perhaps a single striped 
cotton carpet for the reception-room. • The dwellings of the common 
people consist of sheds or thatched huts built round a single court. 
The outer apartments are used by the males and for the cattle. ' The 
inner are devoted to the females, to the cook-room, and the store¬ 
house. The food of a well-to-do shopkeeper comprises the following 
articles,—Rice, split-peas, vegetables, fish, milk, or clarified butter, curds, 
and occasionally goat’s flesh. A husbandman in good circumstances, 
and able to spend sixteen shillings a month on a family of six persons, 
would consume the following food per diem,—Ten pounds of rice, 
fourpence; vegetables or split-peas and fish, three-farthings; and oil 
and spice, three-farthings. 

There are very few rich families in the District. In 1870 the 
income tax returns estimated the total incomes of the District, above 
^50 per annum, at £ 1013,500 sterling. The income of the richest 
landholder was estimated at ^8000 a year, and the fourteen largest 
incomes amounted to .,£37,154, or an average of .£2654 each. 

Agricultural. —No well tested statistics have been obtained, 
but the following remarks are taken from a number of returns which 
have from time to time been officially submitted to, and accepted by, 
Government. Purf is strictly a rice-growing district. Of rice crops, 
the following are the most important,—(1.) The Biali, which is sown 
on high but moist land, in June or July, and reaped in October or 
November. Its principal varieties are the Sdthikd, the Kulid, and the 
Aswfnd. (2.) The Sdrad, which is sown on middling high land in July, 
and is reaped in December. A hundred varieties are included under 
the generic name of Sdrad. Of these, the ten following are the most 
important,—Khaiard, Kaldsur, Bdnkoi, Matard, Rangiasina, Nripati- 
bhog, Gopdlbhog, Basubati, Bandiri, and Narsinhbhog. (3.) The Ddlua 
rice, sown on low wet lands in November or December, and reaped 
in April. Its most important varieties are the Pid and Kasundd. 

The Sdrad, or winter rice crop, is generally transplanted by the 
more diligent husbandmen; and by this process a much larger return 
is obtained. If not transplanted, the following are the operations 
required for the winter crop:—(1) Ploughing, March or April; (2) 
sowing, May or June; (3) weeding, after first rain-fall; (4) harrow¬ 
ing and ploughing, July or August; (5) second weeding, August; 

(6) laying (arranging the crop for convenience of cutting), December; 

(7) reaping, December or January; (8) threshing, January or Febru¬ 
ary; (9) scalding (a little water is poured upon the paddy, which is 
then placed over a fire until the water is evaporated, for the purpose 
of loosening the husks); (10) cleaning (husking). Unhusked rice is 




called dhdn; husked rice, chdul; if broken in husking, khud-chaul; 
boiled rice, bhdt; if broken, j&u; boiled rice kept in water till it is 
cold, pakhdl 7 rice liquor, tordni; besides sweetmeats, parched rice, 
miscellaneous preparations such as Mai, lid , ukhurd, chura, bhajdchurd , 
nttritmbcty chhdchi ukhurd, murhi . See Account of Balasor. 

The price of rice varies greatly. An ordinary rate for unhusked 
rice is a rupee for two hundred and ten pounds, or nine pounds for a 
penny. On the fields it is sold at cheaper rates to the grain merchants. 
Of the coarsest sort of husked rice, eighty-four pounds may be had 
for a rupee, or at the rate of a fraction over a farthing a pound. In 
February 1870, the best cleaned rice sold in Purf market at sixty-six 
pounds for the rupee; the coarsest at eighty-three. No improvements 
are known to have taken place in rice cultivation in the memory of 
man; nor have any new varieties, adapted either for the deeper 
marshes or the drier upland, been introduced. 

Of the pulses, the most important are the following :— Mug (Pha- 
seolus Mungo,) including three varieties, Kald, Sduli , and Dhald , sown 
in January or February, on Sdrad rice lands, and gathered in March or 
April. Birhi, including the varieties called Nd and Chditd. Harar , 
sown in July, and reaped in December or January. Chand (Cicer 
arietinum,) sown in December or January, and reaped in February or 
March. Kolath (Dolichus bifiorus,) sown in October or November, 
and reaped in February or March. Barguri, sown in December, and 
reaped in January or February. 

Of fibres, the most important are jute, hemp, and flax. The two 
first are sown in July or August, and cut in September or October. 
Flax is sown and reaped in the same months, but rather later. Fibre 
crops are always put down on high land ; that used for jute is a poor 
soil of little value; hemp is generally sown on dry fields close around 
the homestead. 

Of oil seeds, the most important are castor-oil (gab), sown on low 
wet lands or river banks; rdsi (Sesamum orientale), sown on high 
lands; mustard (sorish), and linseed (Hsi, called in TJriyd pesu). 

Among miscellaneous crops are tobacco, on low moist lands; 
cotton, sown early in the cold weather, and reaped in May or June on 
S£rad rice land; sugar-cane on fine high land, with abundant mois¬ 
ture, or with capabilities of irrigation; turmeric (haldi); bdigun (sola- 
num melongena), on homestead land; potatoes, red pepper, and 
pdn. 

The standard land measure of the District is the man, as nearly 
as possible equal to an English acre, being twenty rods square, each 
rod measuring ten feet five inches, and a fraction called a jab . A jab 
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is either a barleycorn, or the mark inside the last joint of the thumb. 
There are various smaller local tndns in different parts of the district. 

Rents vary greatly throughout Puri. The highest rates for rice 
land scarcely anywhere exceed nine shillings and sixpence an acre. The 
average of twenty-three Fiscal Divisions shows that the good qualities 
of winter rice land yield a fraction less than six shillings per acre. The 
ordinary calculation is, that rice land should pay two shillings per bharctn. 
Four bharans is a good yield from an acre of first-class land. Two 
bharans an acre is considered poor. The bharan consists of eighty 
baskets (gaums) of grain; but, unfortunately, the baskets vary in size. 
Those used for weighing unhusked paddy contain five Cattack seers, 
or between 13 and 14 lbs. avoirdupois. A bhara?i for paddy, therefore, 
contains ten Cattack maunds, or about 9 cwt. The smaller basket 
contains only 3^ Cattack seers, and is used for weighing husked rice. 
The yield per acre in Puri District is therefore from about 16 to 36 
cwts. per acre of unhusked paddy, and from 8 to 16, cwts. of husked 
rice. The average from fair land may be put down at 10 cwt. 

The following six descriptions of land will illustrate rents in Puri 
District:—(1.) Homestead land pays a peculiar rent for frontage 
(chanda) ; in some villages as high as a shilling for nine feet of front¬ 
age, but, with a few exceptions, seldom exceeding nine shillings an 
acre, and averaging about five. (2.) Rich land, yearly covered with 
river deposit, from six to ten shillings an acre. (3.) Two-crop land 
(one of the crops being winter Sdrad rice), from six to eight shillings, 
(4.) Common one-crop winter rice land, from three to five shillings. • 
(5.) Autumn rice land (Bidli)> from six to eight shillings. (6.) Spring 
rice land (Bd/ua), from three to five shillings per acre. The following 
are the rates of rent in each of the Fiscal Divisions of Puri, for the 
best qualities of two-crop, and of winter rice land. The rate for two- 
crop land stands first in each case. In Athdis, the rate is six shil¬ 
lings and threepence for two-crop (dofasali) land, and six shillings for 
winter rice land (Sdrad). In Astarang, 7s. 6d. and 7s. 3d. respectively ; 
in Antrodh, 6s. and 5s. 7^d.; in Bdnchds, 9s. and 2s. 9d.; in Chau- 
biskud, 3s. and 3s. 1 £d.; in Domdrkhand, 6s. 3d. and 9s. 4^d.; in 
Kalijori, 4s. irjd. and 3s. 3|d.; in Kanman, 5s. and 6s. 3d.; in 
Kurulo, 7s. and 6s. ioid.; in Kotdes, 8s. 2d. and 7s. 3^d.; in Kot 
Rdhdng, 6s. and 5s. 6d; in Kodhdr, 7s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Khurdhd, 
2S. 4d., 3s. 4d., and 2s.; Lembdi, is. 3d. and ts. 3d.; Mdtkadpatnd, 
6s. and 7s.; in Mahal-masrud, 5s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. ; in Oldhdr, 5s. 4^d. 
and 6s. 3d.; in Paschimdudi, 8s. 3d. and 6s. 3d.; Purbduai, 6s. 6d. 
and 6s.; Rdhdng, 7s. and 6s. 3d.; Sayyiddbdd, 5s. 4-|d. and 3s. i^d.; 
Sirdi, 3s. i^d. and 2s.; Sultdnnagar, 6s. 3d. and 3s. 9d. 
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PEASANT RIGHTS. 


Land is not yet so scarce in Pari as to cause an excessive subdivi¬ 
sion of holdings. A husbandman who holds less than five acres is held 
to be ill off. Ten acres make him a prosperous peasant. Thirty acres 
are a large holding, and eighty acres an unusually large one. A hus¬ 
bandman with ten acres is supposed to be as well off as a small retail 
shopkeeper, or a servant earning about sixteen shillings a month. The 
husbandman dresses worse, but he has more to eat. The cultivators, as 
a class, are deep in debt to the landholders, who make advances of 
money and rice to them. A large proportion of them hold at fixed 
rates, and represent the thdni rayats of the settlement papers. Such 
husbandmen hold their land under leases, kdlipattds, granted by the 
Settlement Officers in 1836-37, and remaining in force until the next 
settlement in 1897. The number returned as holding at fixed rates is 
119,168. This is probably an exaggeration, as it would represent about 
100,000 houses, and the whole number of dwellings in Purl District is 
returned at 108,199. But it may, without error, be taken as evidence 
to show that the larger proportion of husbandmen in the District hold 
at fixed rates. All other husbandmen are tenants at will, except in rare 
instances where leases have been given. Act x. of 1859, therefore, 
scarcely applies to Purl District. Rent suits of any sort are rare, and 
the twelve years’ occupancy right is unknown. In 1861-62 there were 
464 original suits under Act x. and laws based upon it; in 1862-63, 
487 ; in 1866-67, 545 > ln 1868-69, 977. In 1866-67 there were also 
356 miscellaneous applications; and in 1868-69, 630. It is simply a 
Rent Law in Pun. 

The Domestic Animals of the District are,—cows, oxen, and 
buffaloes, kept by Gaurs and cultivators; sheep and goats, kept by castes 
below the Gaurs; pigs, kept by the low-caste Ghusurids; pigeons, kept, 
but not eaten, by the respectable classes; fowls and ducks, kept only by 
Mu.sal mans and very low castes. A few under-sized ponies are kept by 
the richer classes for riding, but are never used for ploughing or draught. 
The following prices may be received as an approximation to the 
current rates A cow giving four pounds of milk daily fetches, about 
£1, 5s., but in some parts may be got as low as 16s.; a pair of good 
plough bullocks, £$ sterling; a good cow buffalo, giving nine pounds 
of milk, £2'; a pair of draught buffaloes, £4 ; a score of sheep, £2 ; 
goats about the same price; a score of full-grown pigs, £10. Ten 
acres are called a plough of land, but practically, six or seven acres are 
as much as a good pair of bullocks can manage. The implements 
required for ten acres are the following :—One plough, value 2s.; two 
mattocks (ions), 5s.; one spade (kdnk), 2s.; one axe (kurdli), is. 6d.; 
three choppers for cutting wood (kdturi and da), is. 3d.; a clod 
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breaker (mi), is.; a harrow (bidd), 6d.; total, 13s. 3d., which, with 
£$ for the oxen, make £$, 13s. 3d. The husbandman would also 
have to borrow an occasional pair of oxen for a holding of this size. 
Few hired labourers are employed, but the Bduris, Savars, and Kandhs 
are practically labouring classes. The Kandhs cultivate lands in the 
hills, but only appear in the plains as hired labourers, : Agricultural 
wages are generally paid in unhusked rice, at the rate of twelve pounds 
a day for a man, and six for a woman. Children tend cattle at a frac¬ 
tion over a farthing a day. The regular day-labourers of a-prosperous 
husbandman are also allowed a couple of acres on which to grow vege¬ 
tables or rice during their leisure hours. Money wages are officially 
returned at the following rate:—Unskilled labourers in Puri Town, 
fourpence a day; in the rural parts, twopence half-penny ; their wages 
twelve years ago were about twopence half-penny in the town, and three 
half-pence in the country. Smiths and carpenters used to get threepence 
three-farthings in the town, and twopence in the country twelve years 
ago; they now get sixpence a day in the town, and threepence three- 
farthings in the country. Bricklayers who used to get fourpence half¬ 
penny in the town twelve years ago, now get sevenpence halfpenny. 
A description of the tenures and of the landholding classes will be 
found in the general Account of Orissa. 

Manure consisting chiefly of cow-dung, eked out by the black- 
mud from the bottom of tanks, and river deposits, is used to a large 
extent. It is called khdt y from the Sanskrit khdt, past participle of khcm , 
to dig, meaning either pit refuse or what is dug in. It is measured by 
bullock-cart loads. Three loads are a fair allowance for an acre, and are 
valued from sixpence to a. shilling per load. For very high cultivation, a 
husbandman calculates nine shillings for rent, and about two shillings 
for manure. The refuse of oil seeds and sugar-cane is also used. 

Irrigation is less sparingly employed. Wells, tanks, rivers, and 
shallow pools supply the water. The fluid is raised by means of a mat 
scoop, swung by two men, or by the tendd apparatus of unglazed 
earthen pots fixed to weighted bamboo levers, or by the jantd ap¬ 
paratus of a hollowed cocoa-nut trunk, with the large end moved up 
and down the small arc of a circle by means of a heavily-weighted 
bamboo lever. Irrigation is seldom used except for the spring rice 
(Ddlua) and the February pulse crops. If the water can be raised to 
the field by means of one throw-up of the mat scoop, irrigation costs 
about ninepence an acre for rice, and for sugar-cane a little more. 
Common wells are made by digging a wide deep hole till the water 
comes, and then piling short, broad earthenware pipes on the top of 
^ach other in the centre, and filling in the earth around. A double 
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tiled well of this sort, thirty feet deep, costs about forty shillings. In 
the towns and homesteads, the earthenware pipes are sunk from the 
top, the centre being hollowed out, and the excavators working down¬ 
wards as the cylinders sink. Sometimes the interior of the wells are 
built round with solid brick. A double masonry well of this sort, 
forty-five feet deep, costs about ^40. 

Rotation of Crops. —Land is nowhere left fallow except for sugar¬ 
cane. The following rotation of crops is known, but not very gene¬ 
rally practised,—First year, sugar-cane; second year, a coarse grain, 
mandud (Eleusine corveana); third year, brown peas (Dolichos biflorus ) ; 
fourth year, cotton; fifth year, sugar-cane ; and so de novo. In rice cul¬ 
tivation the same sort of crop is taken year after year off the same land. 

Natural Calamities. —Locusts seldom do much damage. Only 
one flight is recorded within the past ten years, namely, in 1862, when 
one of the peasants asserted in court that he lost seven-eighths of his 
crop. The general loss to the District was in a much less degree. 
Black insects {Kdlima’kshi) breed on the wet ground after floods, and 
occasionally devour the young crops. Other minute insects ( Jhintikds ) 
attack the young crops when in the milk. Every year square miles of 
standing crops perish by floods. But drought is the great enemy of the 
District, and the failure of the rivers is even more dreaded than their 
overflow. This subject has been very fully discussed in my Orissa. 
As the District is almost entirely on one level, there is no compen¬ 
sating influence. If the rains hold off till the middle of July, a panic 
occurs, and rice rises to thirty pounds of the coarsest, and twenty-five 
of the finer sort for a rupee. The great famine of 1866 has elsewhere 
been described. Its effect on prices is still keenly felt in the District, 
but last year, 1869-70, fortunately proved a bumper season. 

Administrative History.— The District of Puri was annexed, with 
the rest of Orissa, in 1.803. An account of the occupation will be found 
in my general Account of the Province. On the fall of Cattack Fort, 
Mr. J. Hunter was deputed to Puri to collect the revenue of that 
division of the province, and to superintend the temple. From 1818 
to 1828 Puri and Khurdhd were under the charge of the Joint Magis¬ 
trate and Deputy-Collector of Khurdhd, who, after a time, obtained the 
rank of Collector. In 1828, Orissa was divided into the Northern, 
Central, and Southern Divisions, the last of which is identical with the 
present District of Puri. About the same year, the headquarters were 
removed from Khurdhd to Puri Town. In 1829, the total income of 
the District was ,£89,776, and the total civil expenditure £12,357, or 
one-eighth of the revenue. In 1860-61, the total revenue, deducting 
transfer accounts, was £126,157, and the expenditure ,£16,722. In 



1870-7 the budget estimate for the revenue is ;£i 24,666, and the 
expenditure ^22,843. During the last forty years, therefore, the 
revenue has increased by one-third, and the cost of Government has 
nearly doubled. During the past ten years under the Crown the 
revenue has remained stationary, while the expenditure has increased 
from £16,722 to ^22,843, or 36*06 per cent. 

The Land Tax amounted to ^44,707 in 1829-30; to ^ 45^973 
1850-51 ; and to ^45,438 in 1870-71. The subdivision of properties 
has rapidly gone on under our rule. In 1828, there were only 194 
separate estates, with 670 proprietors. In 1850, the number had risen 
to 272 estates, with 910 proprietors or coparceners. In 1870, the 
separate estates amounted to 425, with 1150 registered proprietors. 
The effects of this subdivision are visible in the average payments of 
each proprietor or coparcener. In 1828, the average of the large class 
of small proprietors who pay below £10 a year of Government rental, 
was £3, 9s. 6d.; in 1850, it had fallen to £2, 12s. 6d; and in 1870 it 
was £1, 10s. 6d. In the next class of proprietors, who pay a yearly 
rental of between £10 and ^100, the average payment of each pro¬ 
prietor in 1828 was £14* 4s.; in 1870 it was £10, 8s. In the large 
estates paying over £100 a year of Government rental, the average 
payment of each proprietor was ^465 in 1828, and £369 in 1870. 
Taking the landholding body as a whole, each estate paid on an ave- 
rage £230 of Government rental in 1828, and £106 in 1870. Each 
proprietor or registered coparcener paid on an average ^67 in 1828, 
and only ^39 in 1870. The average size of estates has, therefore, 
diminished by one-half during the last forty years of British rule in 
Puri. 

The Amount of Protection given to property and person has 
greatly increased. In 1828-29 there were only three courts, revenue and 
judicial, in the District; in 1850 there were seven; in 1862, nine; and 
in 1869-70, twelve. In 1828-29, there was only one covenanted officer 
in the District. There are now generally three, namely, (1) a Magistrate 
and Collector at Puri; (2) a Joint or Assistant-Magistrate and Deputy- 
Collector at Puri ; (3) an Assistant-Magistrate and Deputy-Collector in 
charge of the subdivision of Khurdhi. In 1868, the regular police 
stood thus,—Three European officers, on an average salary of £375 a 
year; 83 native officers, on an average salary of £ 21, 15s. ; and 447 
foot police, on an average of £7, 4s. a year; total strength ot police, 
533. The estimated strength of the regular police to the area of the 
District, is one man to every 3*09 square miles, or one man to every 
997 of the population. The cost of protection is £4, 3s. a square 
mile, or 3fd. per head of the population. In this calculation the police 




department estimates the area of the District at 2083 square miles, 
and the population at 528,7x2% After recent transfers, the Surveyor- 
General gives me the present area at 2504 square miles. During the 
year 1868, the police made 1032 arrests, conducted 794 cases cognizable 
by the police, and in 539 cases obtained convictions. The total cost 
of the regular police is ^8710, 10s. a year. The 530 native officers 
and men consist of 438 Uriyas, 64 Bengalis, 18 Telingds, and 10 Mar- 
hattds. Besides the regular district police, there is a town police, costing 
^540 a year, and numbering 83 men of all ranks. There is also a 
village watch, consisting of 2778 watchmen, who receive an estimated 
pay in money or lands of ,£'2583 a year, or under £1 per man. This 
represents a cost of £t, 5s. a square mile of the district, or about id. 
per head of the population. Their average strength is one man to 
every 074 square miles, or to every 190 of the population. Each 
village watchman has on an average thirty houses under his charge. 
Including, therefore, the regular force, the town police and rural watch, 
there are 3393 police of all ranks in Puri District, maintained a,t a total 
cost of ,£11,833 a year. For police purposes, the District is divided 
into seven stations, with forty-five outposts, including salt outposts. 

The Criminal Classes. —There is little crime in the District. 
The average number in jail-, both in Puri and Khurdhd, in 1865, was 
95, of whom only six were females, or about one criminal always in jail 
to every 6000 of the population, and one female to every 100,000. 
The entire number admitted in 1868 was 755 males and 54 females, or 
a total of 809. The constant rate of sickness was 3 per cent, of the 
number in jail, and the death rate was 2*10 per cent. During the ten 
years, from 1859 to 1868 inclusive, the total number of Musalmdn 
prisoners was only 185 ; the Brdhmans numbered 802 ; the writer 
caste 533 1 the Chdsd, or common agricultural classes, 3206 ; the low 
castes of all sorts, such as Pdns and Bduris, 1722. During the same 
period, only two Christians found their way into Puri jail. As regards 
their actual occupations, there were 849 priests, 656 shopkeepers, 52 
weavers, 2606 husbandmen, 1133 labourers, besides a few persons of 
miscellaneous trades, including 3 pilgrim-hunters and 15 beggars. 
Strictly speaking, there are no criminal classes in Puri District, that is 
to say, no classes who live by preying on society. Petty thefts, the 
result of extreme poverty, often, indeed, of the pangs of hunger, are the 
most common offence. Murders occur very seldom, and are nearly 
always traced to some complication about women or land. The 
Brahmans supply a large proportion of the criminals. But here, as 
elsewhere, it is the miserably poor and hungry landless castes who fill 
the jails. 
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With regard to the administration of civil justice, Puri forms part 
of Cattack District. The Civil and Sessions Judge proceeds on cir¬ 
cuit Irom Cattack, and holds his Court at Puri at stated periods of the 
year. 

Fiscal Divisions. —The number of villages or rural communes 
in Purf District in 1870, is returned at 2962, containing on an average 
two hundred inhabitants each. The number of Fiscal Divisions (par- 
ga?ids) has varied at different times. I have two statements of them, 
which present considerable discrepancies. The first is furnished by 
the Collector; the second by the Surveyor-General, and may be taken 
as the more correct. The first shows the number of estates in each 
Fiscal Division, the amount of Government land-rent, the area in acres, 
and the estimated population. The second exhibits each Fiscal Divi¬ 
sion divided into its cultivated and non-cultivated area. I subjoin 
both lists, partly for the value of the different subjects they deal with, 
and partly to illustrate the discrepancies which such lists show in 
almost every District. Such discrepancies arise from the circumstance, 
that not only does the total area of a District vary, owing to transfers 
to other Districts, but the boundaries of the Fiscal Divisions themselves 
are often badly defined. Sometimes, indeed, a Fiscal Division is so 
shattered and interspersed with fragments of others, that the surveyors 
have had to lump them together, while the Collectorate returns con¬ 
tinue as before. Such mistakes creep into the different departments 
of Government, and are aggravated as time goes on. Thus, I have 
received five different returns of the area of Puri District, varying from 
2080 to 2698 square miles. The present area is, as already stated, 
2504 square miles. 
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the Collectorate:— 

1. Andhari, containing 1 Estate. Jagir. 


Area, 7,959 

Acres. 

Pop. 1,500 

2. 

Antrodh, ,, 

5 

,, Paying^82 Land Revenue. 1,873 

99 

99 

19,991 

3 - 

Astarang, ,, 

1 

„ 151 

11 

5.477 

99 

91 

I,08l 

4 - 

Athais „ 

13 

„ 838 

99 

33.605 

19 

99 

II,408 

5 - 

Bajrakot, ,, 

1 

„ Jagir. 

99 

11,838 

99 

99 

2,000 

6. 

Banchas, ,, 

36 

>, 813 

99 

15,922 

If 

99 

13,36* 

7 . 

Chaubiskud, ,, 

14 

„ 2,428 

99 

54,658 

99 

99 

5,003 

8. 

Domarkhand, 

16 

„ 615 

99 

15,869 

99 

99 

7,680 

9 . 

Kalijori, ,, 

4 

27 

99 

434 

99 

99 

4,457 

10. 

Kanman, ,, 

2 

,» 185 

99 

4,699 

99 

99 

1,189 

11. 

Khurdhd, ,, 

1 

,, 15.308 

99 

595,526 

99 

99 

165,390 

12. 

Kodhar, 

3 

»> 434 

9 9 

15,852 

99 

99 

6,798 

* 3 - 

Kotdes, ,, 

30 

„ 8,618 

99 

129,998 

99 

99 

90,016 

14. 

Kotrah&ng, ,, 

66 

„ 2,883 • 

99 

29,445 

91 

91 

30,003 
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15:’Kurulo, containing 8 Estates. ^248 Land Revenue. 9,602 Acres. Pop. 8,755 


16. Lerabai, „ 

7 

,» 

3.449 

ii 

58,854 ,, 

„ 30,035 

17. Malud, ,, 

t 

>> 

Jagir. 

11 

io ,794 ,, 

,, 2,000 

18. Manikpatnd, 

1 

11 

... 

11 

13,563 ,, 

,,. 2,000 

19. Marichpur, „ 

1 

>1 

332 

11 

33,983 „ 

,, 8, ocx) 

20. Masrud, ,, 

2 

11 

64 

11 

i ,739 „ 

„ 840 

21, Mdtkadpatnd, 

4 

11 

107 

11 

6,367 ,, 

» 1,548 

22. Oldhar, ,, 

17 

11 

523 

11 

21,306 „ 

,, 7,150 

23. Pdnchgarh, ,, 

1 

11 

1,547 

11 

22,135 „ 

,, 19,856 

24. Parikud Kila, 

I 

11 

Jagir. 

11 

44,764 ,, 

„ 5,166 

25. Pascliim-cludi, 

94 

11 

1,246 

a 

12,378 „ 

„ 15,466 

26. Purb-dudi, ,, 

43 

11 

713 

11 

14,340 „ 

„ 12,201 

27. Rdliang, „ 

22 

If 

3,006 

n 

71,559 „ 

,, 64,506 

28. Sayyidabad, ,, 

18 

11 

482 

11 

12,248 „ 

„ 2,782 

29. Sirdi, ,, 

9 

11 

2,378 

11 

43,634 „ 

„ 4,741 

30. Sultannagar, 

3 

If 

159 

11 

3>!78 „ 

,, 892 

31. Chilka Lake, 

••• 

11 

... 

11 

220,000 ,, 

11 

The Surveyor-General’s Return ; 

is as follows :— 




Total Area in 
square miles. 

Acres. 

Cultivated. 

Waste. 

I. Andhdri, . . 



12-43 

7,959 

2,810 

5 , r 49 

2. Antrodh, . . 



5301 

33,926 

26,352 

7,574 

3. Astarang, . . 



8-74 

5,594 

2,728 

2,866 

4. Athdis, . * . 



52-01 

33,289 

11,975 

21,313 

5. Bajrakot, . . 



18-50 

11,838 

3,520 

8,318 

6. Banchds, . . 



30-20 

19,329 

14,294 

5,034 

7. Chaubiskud, . 



105-46 

67,498 

20,341 

47,157 

8: Domarkhancl, . 



2933 

18,766 

12,356 

6,410 

9. Kanman, . . 



6-58 

4,208 

2,024 

2,183 

10. Khurdhd, . . 



929-92 

595 , * 5 o 

137,585 

457,565 

II. Kodhar, . . 



2719 

17,405 

11,663 

5,741 

12. Kotdes, . . 



181-55 

116,194 

86,020 

30,174 

13. Kotrahang, 



55-83 

35,728 

17,913 

17,815 

14. Kurulo, . . 



20*01 

12,805 

7,033 

5,771 

15. Lembai, . . 



89*97 

57 . 58 o 

30,807 

26,772 

16. Malud, . . , 



16*86 

10,794 

2,880 

7 , 9 H 

17. Manikpatnd, , 



21*19 

13.563 

3 ,oi 4 

io ,549 

18. Marichpur, 



53 'io 

33.983 

7,040 

26,943 

19. Matkadpatna, . 



jo*8o 

6,914 

2,202 

4,712 

20. Oldhar, . . . 



41*14 

26,330 

*,875 

24,455 

21. Pdnchgarh, 



42*57 

27,312 

14,424 

12,888 

22. Pdrikud, . . 



69-94 

44,764 

18,560 

26,204 

23. Paschim-duai, . 



25-92 

16,589 

5,612 

10,976 

24. Purb-dudi, . . 



32-50 

20,802 

4,283 

16,518 

25. Rdhang, . . 



149-49 

'95,678 

67,480 

28,198 

26. Satpard, • . 



814 

5,211 

5,ooo 

211 

27. Sirdi, . . . 



67-67 

43,307 

23,355 

19,952 

28. ChiM Lake, . 



344-43 

220,436 

... 

... 






For a detailed account of the Physical Geography and fluvial cha¬ 
racteristics of the separate Fiscal Divisions, see Appendices A to G to 
Superintendent of Embankments’ Report, dated 6th June 1858. 


Of the present area of the District, after recent transfers, 964 square 
miles were under cultivation in 1840, 54 cultivable, but not cultivated, 
and i486 incapable of cultivation, total 2504 square miles. The culti¬ 
vated area is now given at 741,197 acres, or 1158 square miles. This 
return, with the following classification of lands based upon it, is taken 
from an official report, but must be accepted rather as a piece of intel¬ 
ligent guess work, than as trustworthy statistics. Of the 741,197 acres 
under tillage,—243,230 are enjoyed by the landholders as Jigfr, and 
pay no revenue to Government ; 462,935 pay rent to Government as 
actually under crops; and 35,032 lie fallow. There are, therefore, 
according to this estimate, only 462,935 acres of cultivated land that 
actually pay rent to Government. As . each acre would have to yield 
nearly a [rupee of Government rent to make up the total actual land 
revenue of the District, I am inclined to think that the total return of 
tillage (741,197 acres) is below the mark, and that 800,000 acres 
would be nearer it. No trustworthy information exists as to the acre¬ 
age under cotton and other crops, but it is believed, that of tire 462,935 
acres under cultivation, 446,014 are under rice; 5267 under cotton ; 
6029 under pulses; and 5625 under tobacco, sugar-cane, and miscel¬ 
laneous crops. The total crop of rice is estimated at about five mil¬ 
lions of hundredweights ; the cotton at about 21,000 cwts.; and the 
pulse at about 25,000 cwts. It is estimated that about 60,000 cwts. 
of rice are annually exported ; one-third by sea, and two-thirds by land 
and the Chilkd. The above figures must be received with great caution, 
but they are the best I have £0 offer. 

The Revenue Settlement, which practically still continues in 
force, is that of 1837. It was intended to hold good for thirty years 
only; and in 1866 an agitation took place with a view to extending the 
Permanent Settlement to Orissa. But the state of exhaustion in which 
the famine of that year left the province, precluded the possibility of 
doing so, and would have rendered the minute investigations necessary 
for a re-settlement, very distressing to the people. During the early 
part of 1867, much correspondence passed-between the local authori¬ 
ties and the Governments of Bengal and of India on the subject. It 
was decided that the people should be spared all interference in their 
then reduced circumstances, and the ruling power made up its mind 
to renew the settlement at the low rates of 1837. The Government 
of India, in its letter, No. 2405, dated 22d January 1867, proposed to 
extend the previous settlement for twenty years. But afterwards it 
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tvas resolved to grant a thirty years’ extension, without any enhance¬ 
ment of the rents (Act x. of 1867). The settlement of 1837 expired in 
September 1867, and the current one will, therefore, run to 1897. On 
the most moderate computation, the existing land revenue might have 
been raised by five per cent., or in round numbers, ,£2500 a year. 
Irrespective of interest, therefore, the famine of 1866 has cost ^75,000, 
under the single item of non-enhancement of the rates, in Puri District 
alone. 

Medical Aspects of Puri. —Average rainfall, 66-25 > average 
temperature, 87-3. The prevailing diseases are Malarial fever, in all 
its varieties; Elephantiasis, chiefly of the lower extremities and 
scrotum.; Dysentery and Cholera; Fevers, quotidian, tertian, and 
quartan, are common throughout the whole District; nor, indeed, can 
they be otherwise, when the mode of life among the people is con¬ 
sidered. Many villages stand in the midst of marshes. Square miles 
of land lie under water during the rains; and the floods sometimes 
swamp the whole District. The drinking water, especially in the hot 
season, is charged with organic impurities, and holds in suspension a 
large quantity of insoluble sediment. The bathing water is generally a 
foetid tank. The meagre diet of the people does not enable them to 
resist the malaria which they breathe. Fatty food is wholly wanting; 
oil is very sparingly used ; and the Civil Surgeon reports that salt is not 
consumed in sufficient quantities for the requirements of the human 
frame. Enlargements of the spleen and malarial cachexia follow such 
fevers, and the withered body, puffy face, and inability to support any 
strain, physical or mental, bear witness to the generally feeble tone of 
the inhabitants, and their powerlessness to throw off complaints. Ele¬ 
phantiasis is the most conspicuous endemic. It afflicts men and women 
alike, and does not spare even children. It is most prevalent in the 
town of Puri and its environs. In many cases it is associated with a 
continued fever of three days’ duration, attended with inflammation of 
the lymphatics, and the lymphatic glands of the affected extremity. 
So far as the Civil Surgeon has observed, there is no relation between 
the fever associated with Elephantiasis and ordinary intermittent fever. 
The local affection often precedes the constitutional disturbance, and 
the recurrence of the fever is irregular, sometimes once, and sometimes 
twice a month. After each attack, the extremity enlarges by gradual 
increments. Dysentery chiefly occurs at the beginning and at the end 
of the rains. It arises from exposure, from insufficient clothing, from 
bad food, from impure water, and from similar causes, operating on 
subjects predisposed by malarial dyscrasia. Cholera may be added 
to the list, of endemics, as there is scarcely a month in which it is 
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wholly wanting. Puri City is a hot-bed of the disease. It only 
requires the annually recurring conditions of over-crowding, of filth, 
of great heat, of dampness, and sudden atmospheric changes, to turn 
the pilgrim city into a pest-house. But cholera is best considered as 
an epidemic occurring in February or March, and again in June or 
July, at the Dol-Jdtrd. and the Car Festival. Sometimes it attacks all 
classes ; but the destitute, ill-fed, ill-housed pilgrims generally supply 
the great proportion of the victims. The richer inhabitants suffer 
little. Its chief force is concentrated on the town, from whence, 
however, it often spreads into the District, especially in the villages 
along the pilgrim high road. It attains its maximum intensity at the 
Car Festival rather than at the Dol-Jdtrd. Last season the mor¬ 
tality from cholera was ascertained to be 1089, from January to July. 
The reported cases, however, probably represent but a small propor¬ 
tion of the actual deaths. The only other epidemic of importance 
is the small-pox, which generally makes its appearance in January, 
February, or March. It has not, however, committed any serious 
ravages since the famine year, 1866-67. The natives persist in re¬ 
sorting to inoculation, and the epidemic has several times been 
traced to the practice. They look on vaccination with suspicion, and 
sparingly adopt it. Until compulsory vaccination is introduced, or at 
any rate, until inoculation is rendered a punishable offence, there is 
no hope of small-pox being stamped out in the District. Measles and 
a modified form of small-pox prevailed in Puri City in November and 
December 1868, but occasioned very little mortality. Epidemic fevers 
are unknown in the District. Epizootics, in two forms, occurred in 
1867-68. Guti, or cattle small-pox, appears in its most formidable 
shape. PMtud, or hoof disease, is equally infectious, but less fatal. 
The first kills in a few days, and from 50 to 80 per cent, of the cattle 
attacked die. The rate of mortality sometimes rises to 90 per cent. 
Ph.lari is simply a chronic foot-rot, and wears out the animal by pain 
and exhaustion. It is often communicated to the mouth by licking, 
rendering mastication impossible. For further particulars, vide Stat. 
Account of Balasor. 

Fairs and Religious Gatherings are the great predisposing 
causes of epidemics. This subject has been fully treated of in my 
general Account of Orissa. The Car Festival annually slays its 
thousands. It occurs at the most unfavourable and inclement season 
of the year. Before its close the rains are pretty well advanced, the 
roads are cut up, the rivers are full, the roadside lodging-houses are 
close and steamy, and often the sole shelter for the travellers is under 
trees dripping with rain, and charged with malarial influences. The 
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:d in the spring time does less damage. The Panchak Festival 
in October or November often ends in a sharp epidemic of cholera. 

I he whole religious character of the District centres in Puri City, and 
the local rural gatherings are unimportant. So far as I can learn, 
epidemics have never been traced to them. 

Indigenous Medicines. —The following are the principal vege¬ 
table drugs in the districtPitd-kro, the bark of Wrightia Antidysen- 
terica; Indrajab, seed of ditto; Bel, fruit of CEgle Marmelos; Sunt, the 
root of the Zingiberis officinalis; P^nmauri, Aniseed; Sof, Anethum; 
Muthd, the tuber of the Cyperus pertenuis ; Bendcher, the root of the 
Andropagan Muriaticum ; Dhanid, Coriandrum Sativum; Methi, Fenu¬ 
greek ; Atnbl &y Emblica officinalis; Bans-lochan, Tabasheer; Khayer, 
Catechu; Dhund, resin; Kuchld, Nux Vomica; Chindi-nai, in Bengali 
Ananta-mul, Hemidesmus; Ddlim, pomegranate. Mineral drugs are 
not so frequently used as vegetables. Rasakarpur, the mixed oxide, 
and Shingraf, the red oxide of Mercury, are given in pills, and occa¬ 
sionally smoked in a tobacco-pipe. Litharge is made up into an oint¬ 
ment. Gold is a great favourite in the pharmacopoeia of the Uriyd 
practitioners as a stimulant, mixed with musk. The native system of 
treatment consists chiefly in administering specifics against bile, heat, 
and excessive humours. 

Subdivision of Khurdha.— For administrative purposes the 
north-west part of Puri is placed under a separate officer, subject 
to the Collector of the District. The subdivision is bounded on the 
south-east by the Chilkd Lake; on the east by the Dayd River, which, 
roughly speaking, separates it from Puri District; on the north-east 
and north by the Cattack District; on the north-west, west, and south¬ 
west by the Tributary States of Banki, Khandpdrd, Ranpur, South 
Ghumsar, Athgarh, and Ganjdm District. Khurdhd was the hereditary 
seat of the last of the Orissa dynasties, and the royal house retained 
much of its independence until its rebellion against the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1817. In 1818 Khurdhd became the headquarters of the 
English District, and continued so till about 1828. It is now (1870) 
under an Assistant-Magistrate. In 1836 it is described by Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son as extending from within six miles of Cattack to the pass of 
Chhatra-garh, seventy-six miles in length, by from five to twenty in 
breadth. The Police return the total number of houses at 45,827; 
which, allowing an average of five persons to each, would give a popu¬ 
lation of 229,135. 

Along_ihe Dayd River the country is flat and alluvial. But with 
this exception Khurdhd is covered with long ranges rising to over 1000 
feet high. They run an irregular course from north-east to south-west, 




breaking up the country into small valleys intersected by petty streams, 
and well cultivated. The villages are situated on the higher lands, 
and belted round by picturesque groves of trees. The hills have 
mostly been stripped of their wood, and bear nothing but a mean 
scrub. But towards the south, where the ranges tun down to the 
Chilkd, they are covered with bamboo and dense jungle. The scenery 
in some parts where the hills rise, range after range, towards Central 
India is very beautiful. 

The most conspicuous mountains in Khurdhd are the Soldri, in 
Bdnpur; the Bhelari, on the south-west boundary; Baithd and Barunf, 
one mile to the south-west of Khurdhd Town. None of them exceed 
1800 feet. They are inaccessible to wheeled conveyances, and can 
with difficulty be ascended by cattle. Soldri is a group of peaks rising 
one above another from the flat land near the Chilkd. The other three 
are saddle-backed mountains rising into bare, and often inaccessible, 
precipices. The natural caves in the Barunf and Soldri Hills have been 
hermitages and places of pilgrimages from time immemorial. That on 
the Barunf has a few inscriptions. A splendid tank, the work of pre¬ 
historic builders, stands on the Soldri Hill. Khurdhd has no navigable 
rivers, and all are fordable except on occasions of flood. Fifty-five 
cases of drowning were brought to the notice of the police in 1869. 

There are no towns in Khurdhd exclusively occupied by fishermen, 
though all round the shores of the Chilka fishing forms the principal 
occupation, and it is estimated that on the west side of the lake some 
5000 or 6000 persons live by it. A natural watershed crosses Khurdha, 
and separates the Chilkd from the Mahanadf Valley. In the western 
part of the subdivision the waters run into the Mahdnadf, by means of 
its tributary, the Kusumf. The north of the subdivision is drained by 
the Rann and other small streams. In the east and south the waters 
find their way into the Chilka Lake. 

Good building materials abound. A very cellular laterite is easy 
to quarry, and hardens by exposure. A coarse kind of freestone, 
veined with spar, is also common ; and in many places lime under¬ 
lies the laterite. At Garh Atir there is a hot-spring, the waters of 
which are impregnated with sulphur, in the middle of a highly culti¬ 
vated valley, where a large fair is held in January, lasting for eight or 
ten days, and attended by merchants from all parts of the country. 
There is a small picturesque pass at Sinheswar, on the Ganjdm road, 
and another at Kurdrhmal, about five miles south of the subdivisional 
town; but the destruction of the bamboos and large trees has greatly 
spoilt their beauty. The jungle still covers a large part of Khurdha. 
Here and there small patches are brought under cultivation, and are 
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assessed at from 7c!. to gd. an acre. With this exception, no revenue 
is derived from the forests. The timber and bamboos are wastefully 
destroyed. Trees, such as Sal, Pidsdl , and Sisu, would grow to a 
large size, and prove of great value, were they not ignorantly cut down. 

The wild animals and game found in the subdivision are the same 
as those in Puri District. The deaths from snake bites reported during 
the year 1869-70 amounted to thirty-three; from wild beasts, seven. 
Quantities of wild beast skins are collected from the Khurdha hunters 
by traders belonging to other districts. There is a large flesh-eating 
population, which mainly depends upon its guns for food. 

For administrative purposes Khurdhd is divided into three police 
stations, namely,—(x) Khurdhl, comprising the station itself and eight 
outposts. It contains 641 villages and 33,374 houses. (2) Tangi, 
comprising the station and two outposts. It contains 5 5 11 houses. 
(3) Banpur, comprising the station and five outposts. It contains 
6942 houses. 

Fiscally, the subdivision consists of two great Government 
estates (Khds Mahals ), namely, Khurdhd and Pdnchgarh. The 
former, KhurdM, comprises the following Fiscal Divisions, called 
Kilas, or forts:—(r) Khurdhl; (2) Ddndimdl; (3) Tapang ; (4) Kus- 
pdld ; (5) Kuhuri; (6) Haldid ; (7) Balabhadrapur; (8) Mdnikgord; 
(9) Banpur, and (10) Mughabhandi. The first or Das-Sdte settle¬ 
ment for this estate was made in 1819 for ^5240. The present 
assessment is for £ 17,760, and is current till 1880. The revenue 
of the Pdnchgarh estate was settled at ^1546 in 1837, and this 
assessment is still current. In both these estates the settlement is 
made direct with the cultivators. The following towns in the sub¬ 
divisions are estimated to contain over 2000 inhabitants,—Ednpur, 
estimated at about 5000; Darutheng, about 3600; Bolgarh, about 
2500; and Mdnikgord, about 2000. 

The number of rent suits under Act x. of 1859 was 236 in 
1866-67, and 389 in 1868-69. The number of miscellaneous appli¬ 
cations in the same years were 257 and 431 respectively. 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF BALASOR. 

"DALASOR, a corrupted form of Bdleswara, the Young Lord 
(Krishna), is bounded on the north by the District of Midnapur; 
on the south by the Baitaranf River; on the west by the Tributary States 
of Keunjhar, Nilgiri, and Morbhanj; and on the east by the Bay of 
Bengal, which here curves up from the mouth of the Brdhmanf River, 
to the Subanrekh! It lies in the 20th and 21st degrees of north 
latitude, and in the 86th and 87th degrees of east longitude. Its area, 
after recent transfers, is 2041 square miles, and its population 485,113 
souls. 

The Jurisdiction of Balasor has undergone many changes. Cap¬ 
tain Morgan, the first British officer of the District in 1804, exercised 
authority between the sea and the hill states, as at present; but all the 
Fiscal Divisions beyond Ndn gales war and Sdtmalang, to the north, 
were under Midnapur. To the south his limits were ill-defined, and it 
is uncertain whether Bhadrakh was within his jurisdiction. At that 
time the country was so unsettled, that large discretion had to be 
allowed to the officers. For example, the Kanikd Raji frequently gave 
trouble, and was sometimes coerced from the Cattack District, and 
sometimes from Balasor, as was found most convenient. Mr. R. Ker 
was appointed, with the title of Collector, in 1804, and exercised juris¬ 
diction as far south as the Bnihmanf River. From the 18th July 1805 
to the 3d August 1821, Balasor was managed from Cattack, and had 
no separate revenue officer. From 1821 to 1827 a joint magistrate 
administered the district as the Deputy of the Collector of Cattack. In 
1827, Balasor was erected into an independent collectorate under Mr. 
H. Ricketts; and in 1828, Jdjpur and Bhadrakh were attached to it. 
Jajpur was subsequently transferred to Cattack. On the north, a per¬ 
plexing series of transfers and re-transfers of fiscal divisions has gone 

on between Balasor and Midnapur, particularly in 1837, 1858, 1865, 
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and 1868. Some have been transferred backwards and forwards as 
many as three times ; and the Collector reports that * constant shifting 
of jurisdiction has made these fiscal divisions very lawless and difficult 
to manage.’ 

General Description of District. —Balasor District is simply a 
strip of alluvial land between the hills and the sea, varying from about 
nine to thirty-four miles in breadth. Generally speaking, the hill country 
rises from the western boundary line. The district naturally divides 
itself into three well-defined tracts: (1) the Salt Tract along the coast; 
(2) the Arable Tract, or rice country; and (3) the Submontane Tract, or 
jungle lands. The Salt Tract runs the whole way down the coast, and 
forms a desolate strip a few miles broad. Towards the beach it rises into 
sandy ridges, from fifty to eighty feet high, sloping inland, and covered 
with a vegetation of low scrub jungle, seldom or never rising above the 
height of a man. Sluggish brackish streams creep along between banks 
of foetid black mud. The sandhills on the verge of the ocean are car¬ 
peted with the fleshy leaves of creepers and the wild convolvulus which 
the antelope loves. Inland it spreads out into prairies of coarse long 
grass and scrub jungle, which harbour wild animals in great plenty ; but 
throughout this vast region there is scarcely a hamlet, and only a patch 
of rice cultivation at long intervals. From any part of the Salt Tract 
one may see the boundary of the inner arable part of the district, fringed 
with long lines of trees, from which every morning the villagers drive 
their herds of cattle out into the saliferous plains to graze. The Salt 
Tract is purely alluvial, and appears to be of recent date. Towards 
the coast the soil has a distinctly saline taste. Solar salt-making has 
been minutely described in my chapter on the Chilkd Lake. In 
Balasor artificial evaporation is preferred, and the process is as follows : 
At the beginning of December, the contractor selects his locality, 
about a quarter to half a mile from the sea, and engages a class of men 
called chuliyds, or heads of salt gangs. These men receive one shilling 
a hundredweight for whatever amount of. salt they turn out. They, in 
their turn, engage working parties of malangis, who are paid at the 
rate of 3d. to 5d. a day. The ground is first marked out by a 
shallow trench, and the grasses and bushes are carefully dug up and 
removed. A deep ditch is next dug from the sea, by means of which, 
twice a month, the spring tides overflow the salt field, and fill a number- 
of reservoirs, four feet in diameter, and two or three feet deep. A 
mound of earth is then piled up to the height of two feet, and from 
three to four in diameter. It is next hollowed out into the shape of a 
bowl, plastered inside with clay, and furnished with a hole at the 
bottom, covered with a layer of grass six inches thick. The salt- 
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-infers fill this bowl with saline earth, scraped off the adjacent land, 
and pour the sea-water on it from the top. By the end of six hours 
the water has drained through into a pit at the bottom, and runs 
down a thatched trench towards a reservoir, whence it is transferred to 
the evaporators. The latter consist of a hundred and sixty to two 
hundred little unglazed earthenware pots, fastened together by stiff 
tenacious mud, and holding two quarts each. The neighbouring plains 
supply grasses for the fuel. Six hours’ boiling completes the process, 
rbe brine, which consisted, in the first place, of sea-water charged to 
its maximum power of solution by percolating through the bowls of 
salt earth, subsides into dirty crystals at the bottom of the pots. It is 
then ladled out in spoons made of half cocoa nuts. The whole process 
is as rude and careless as can well be imagined. The total cost of 
manufacture is estimated at 2s. id. a hundredweight, which, with the 
Government duty of 8s. 8d., makes a total cost of 10s. pci. From 
chapter 11. of my Orissa it will be found that the cost of salt¬ 
making by solar evaporation in Puri District, amounts to only 8d. a 
hundredweight. 

The Arable Tract lies beyond the salt lands, and embraces the, 
chief part of the district. It is a long dead level of rice fields, with 
a soil lighter in colour than that of Bengal or Behar; much more 
friable, and apt to split up into small cubes with a rectangular cleavage. 
Where water has lain long on fallow lands, the surface throws up curious 
little mounds, which are speedily covered with grass, and look like a 
number of men’s heads protruding from the earth. Another feature of 
the Arable Tract is the Eats , literally the Cups, or depressed lands near 
the river banks. They were probably marshes that have partially silted 
up by the yearly overflow of the streams. These Cup-lands bear the 
finest ciops. As a whole, the Arable Tract is a treeless region, except 
around the villages, which are encircled by fine mango, pipal, banyan, 
and tamarind trees, and intersected with green shady lanes of bamboo. 
A few palmyras, date palms, and screw pines (a sort of aloe whose 
leaves are armed with formidable triple rows of hook-shaped thorns) 
dot the expanse, or run in straight lines between the fields. 

1 he Submontane 1 ract is an undulating country with a red soil, 
much broken up into ravines along the foot of the hills. Masses of 
laterite, buried in hard ferruginous clay, crop up as rocks or slabs. At 
kopari, in kila Ambohatd, about two square miles are almost paved 
With such slabs, dark red in colour, perfectly flat, and polished like 
plates of iron. A thousand mountain torrents have scooped out for 
themselves picturesque ravines clothed with an ever fresh verdure of 
prickly thorns, stunted gnarled shrubs, and here and there a noble 
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forest tree. Large tracts are covered with Sill jungle, which nowhere, 
however, attains to any great height. 

Water Supply.— Balasor District is watered by six distinct river 
systems, (i.) The Subanrekhd, properly written Suvarna-rekhd, the 
Streak of Gold, enters the district in the Fiscal Division of Fathdbdd, 
and forms the boundary between Balasor and Midnapur, flowing in a 
tortuous southern course, with gigantic bends from east to west, till 
it reaches the sea in lat. 21° 35' north, and long. 87° 23' east. It 
is navigable by country craft as high as Kdlikdpur, about sixteen 
miles from the mouth, to which point the tide also runs. Rice boats 
of two tons burden can make their way up to the end of the Balasor 
District, and during the rains, far into Morbhanj. The river banks are, 
as in most delta rivers, high and steep on the outer curve of the bends, 
against which the water cuts, and flat and sandy on the inner. The 
stream nowhere expands into lakes. It has no tributaries within the 
district, and although studded by islands, as old as our oldest maps, has 
long ceased any operations of diluvion or alluvion on a large scale. 
The country around the banks is cultivated to within a few miles of the 
sea, where it becomes jungly. The Subanrekhd is nowhere fordable 
within Balasor District during the rainy months. (2.) The intermediate 
country, on the south of the Subanrekhd and the north of the Burd- 
balang, forms a great line of drainage down from Morbhanj. It is 
watered by a number of small streams, of which the principal are the 
Jamird, Bdns, and Bhairingf. They unite, bifurcate, and re-unite in the 
wildest confusion, and at length enter the sea, as the Pdnchpdrd, in 
lat. 21 0 31' north, and long. 87° 10' east. The tide runs up only ten 
miles, and although their interfacings constantly spread out into shallow 
swamps, yet one of them, the Bdns, is deep enough at certain parts 
of its course for boats of four tons burden all the year round. (3.) 
South of this network of rivers is the Burdbalang, literally the Old 
Twister. It rises among the Morbhanj Hills in lat. 21 0 24', and long. 
86° 36', and after receiving two small tributaries, the Gangdhar and 
Sunaf, wriggles into the sea in lat. 21 0 28', and long. 87’ 5 • The tide 
runs up twenty-three miles. In the upper parts of its course the banks 
are sandy, steep, and cultivated; in the lower part they are of firm mud, 
covered to high-water mark with black slime, and surrounded by jungle 
or open grassy plains. Brigs, sloops, and sea-going steamers can navi¬ 
gate as far as the town of Balasor, about sixteen miles up its twisting 
course, but the sand-bar across the mouth of the river renders the 
entrance difficult. (4.) On the south of the Burdbalang, a network of 
rivers known as the Jdmkd, find their way down the line of drainage 
from the Nilgiri Hills, and enter the sea by many channels along the 
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'coast of Dasmalang Fiscal Division. There isc little or no navigation, 
as their mouths are very difficult to enter, nor are there any towns 
with a maritime traffic on their banks. (5.) Th e KdnsMns, originally 
Kainsbans, so called from the jungle of kains-grass and bamboos amid 
’•hich it rises in Kila Ambohata. It runs in a sc uth-easterly direction, 
at torst almost parallel with the Nflgiri Hills, and receives from them a 
number of nameless drainage streams on its northern bank. At Bfr- 
pdrd it bifurcates, the northern branch retaining its original name, and 
entering the sea in lat. 21° 12’ 25", long. 86° 52' to". ’ The southern 
branch receives the name of Gammaf, and falls info the sea six miles 
south of the Kdnsbans. This river is navigable only a few miles up, 
but it is celebrated for its sudden floods and the vast extent of country 
which it submerges in the rainy season. (6.) The Baitaranf, identified 
by the Brahmans as the Styx of Hindu mythology, but possibly a cor¬ 
ruption of Avitaranf, meaning difficult to cross, enters the district at the 
village Balipur, and flows for about forty-five miles in a south-westerly 
direction till it joins the Dhdmrd, five miles from its mouth. The 
united stream enters the sea, under the name of the Dhdmrd, in lat. 
20 0 47', long. 87°. The Dhamrd is a fine navigable stream, but, like 
all the Orissa rivers, it is rendered perilous by a bar across its mouth. 
The Baitaranf forms the boundary between Balasor and Cattack. It is 
nowhere fordable during the rains, but everywhere fordable in the dry 
weather above Olokh, about fifteen miles from its mouth. At Olokh it 
ceases to be navigable, and the tide does not run above this place. It 
receives two fine tributaries on its Balasor side, the Sdlandf and the 
Mataf. The former, properly called Salnadf, takes its name from the 
Sal forests which it traverses. It rises on the southern slope of the 
Meghdsanf mountain, literally the Seat of Clouds, in Morbhanj, and 
throughout its upper course is a black-water river with high banks and 
a bottom of muddy sand. In January it, scarcely anywhere exceeds 
three feet deep. Luxuriant vegetation clothes its banks, which at times 
rise almost to the dignity of cliffs, and for miles the river runs through 
one continuous grove of mangoes, palms, and bamboos. It forms no 
islands or lakes, and has no tide, but it is navigable for country boats 
as high as six miles from its junction with the Baitaranf. Its lower 
course bifurcates into a network of streams which are interlaced with 
those of the Mataf. The Mataf brings down the drainage of the 
country between the Kdnsbans and the Sdlandf, and after a tortuous 
course over a muddy bed, and between densely wooded banks, enters 
the Dhdmrd River near its mouth. A canal, the only old one in Balasor 
District, unites the Mataf with the Gammaf; but an embankment has 
been built right across its mouth, and it has ceased to be used for 
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traffic. The average lor-s of life by drowning, reported by the police 
during the last five years, amounts to seventy per annum, which is, 
however, much below the real figure. 

Uses to which Thf. Water is put. —Notwithstanding the abun¬ 
dant water supply, there is no great river traffic in Balasor. What little 
seagoing trade exists is carried on by natives of the Madras coast, and 
Musalmdns from Calcutta and Eastern Bengal. Non-navigable rivers 
are nowhere used as a motive power, nor are they anywhere applied to 
irrigation, except on a very small scale along the Sdlandf for patches of 
tobacco, and vegetable gardens near villages. Nor are there any fish¬ 
ing towns or villages properly so called. The Kaibartta and Gokha 
castes fish in rivers, tanks, or ditches all over the district. No statistics 
exist on this head; but a well-informed native official estimates the 
value of the fish at ^1500 a year. This is probably below the mark; 
but only the lowest classes engage in the pursuit. The bed of the 
Sdlandi is utilized to a small extent for reed plantations; and the long¬ 
stemmed rice, called rdband, is successfully grown in seven or eight feet 
of water in the hollow cup-lands (pdts). 

Embankments cover the district in every direction. The largest 
series of them extends for about fifteen miles through the Fiscal Division 
of Ankurd, with a view to keeping out the sea. It was built right 
across the canal formerly mentioned, to prevent the tides from forcing 
their way into that channel, as they did great damage to the crops on 
either side. Although valuable as a defence against the ocean, this 
embankment intercepts the natural drainage from the land; and when 
the Gammaf and the Kdnsbdns come down in flood, it has to be 
pierced in order to let the water through. In general, the embank¬ 
ments are intended to protect the country from the rivers during the 
rains. With what success will be found in my chapter on the calami¬ 
ties of Orissa, and in a subsequent part of this Statistical Account. 

Natural Products. —Laterite is used for building, and the 
honey-combed variety was largely employed in former times for temples. 
All ancient statues and idols are carved in chlorite, obtained from the 
hills on the western boundary of the district. There are no forests nor 
jungle products in Balasor, nor any wide pasture lands. 

" Wild Animals.— The wild elephant, very rare; tiger, rare ; wild 
buffalo, common ; black bear, chiefly in north of the district; leopard, 
hyena, elk, blue cow (nfl-gdi), spotted-deer, antelope, hog-deer, mouse- 
deer, wild dog, wild cat, civet cat, and hare. Among birds, the pea¬ 
cock, jungle-fowl, black partridge, red partridge, quails of two sorts, 
snipe, golden plover, wild ducks, and wild geese. Among fresh-water 
fish, the following twenty-three varieties are worthy of notice : MaurdH, 
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karandf, gori, chenga, saul, mdgord, singf, bdlid, chingri, khasmerd, 
rohf, bhakurd, phelf, merkdlf, kantfyd, kau, mirgd, bdmtori, barton', 
khardtori, khayard, kdlbdnsf, and pahard. Sea-water fish swarm up the 
rivers, and form an important article of food. The following nineteen 
varieties of salt-water fish are caught in the estuaries of Balasor District: 
lisa (hilsa), rupapdtid, pdpari, slid, masdld, alidri, kodri, goji'karmd, 
tdisf, bhektl, taydrf, phirkf, bahdl, gochiyd, sdsdtankhdl, ldhdmd, makundf, 
gangotard, and rdnclold. 

Population. —A rough census was taken in 1840 for the Survey 
Officers. It gave a population of 651,003. In 1865 it was returned at 
732,279. After the famine of 1866, the surviving population was esti¬ 
mated at 485,113, assuming at the rate of 5'o6 persons per house. No 
subsequent effort has been made at a general census. The town 
population will be given in a later page. 

Immigrant Races. —The population practically consists of the 
same races as in Puri District, except that the Bengali element is 
stronger, the Musalmdn more respectable, and the Telingd much less 
numerous. There are only two Telingd landholders in the district,— 
petty proprietors, whose aggregate Government rental does not exceed 
^80 a year, but who are rich in merchandise. On the other hand, by 
far the larger proprietors are wealthy Bengali gentlemen, whose families 
have for some time been settled in Orissa, but who live in or frequently 
visit Calcutta. The Musalmdns hold ninety-three small estates, and 
pay a total land revenue of ^1584 a year. In short, Balasor District 
approaches near to Bengal, both in its geographical position and its 
population. The descendants of the Marhattds are few in number, and 
scarcely distinguishable from the native population, except by their 
race name of Bargfs. 

Emigration, —In 1865, 325 labourers were registered as emigrants 
from Balasor to Assam. In 1869 there were only 62. Great numbers 
of the Gaur caste, corresponding to the Hindi gwdld or cow-herd, go 
to Calcutta as palankeen-bearers, punkah-pullers, and domestic ser¬ 
vants. But they never take their families with them, and always return 
to spend their savings at home. 

Castes. —The Brdhmans hold an unusually important position in 
Balasor. Their first settlement is conjectured with some reason to 
have been about 500 a.d., when,‘according to the legend, a pious 
monarch of Orissa imported 10,000 Brdhmans from Kanouj. It is the 
old story which is everywhere current throughout Lower Bengal. The 
ancient Orissa Brdhmans are said to have lost their caste, and the new 
colony from the north settled in Jdjpur, literally the City of Sacrifice, then 
the capital of the province, and still an important town, recently transferred 
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to Cattack District. They are subdivided into two great branches (srenis) 

_the Puri, or southern branch, and the Jdjpur, or northern branch. Ilie 

origin of the southern branch, as stated in the Statistical Account of Purl 
District, is ascribed to the 450 Brdhman colonies which Rajd Anang Bhfm 
Deo founded in Purf between 1 17 5 and x 202 a.d. From about that date 
the existence of the two distinct classes is an historical fact, but they are 
separated by no hard and fast geographical line, and are now found side 
by side all over Orissa. They both claim descent from the pure Vaidik 
Briihmans, and are classified according to the particular Veda which they 
profess to study. Each class is divided into Septs ( gotras )/ for a full 
list of which in ancient times, forty-nine in number, see Max Muller’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 380-385, ed. 1859. Each sept is 
subdivided into families distinguished by surnames (upddhis). The 
southern, or Purf branch, is divided into three classes, the Rig-veda, 
the Yajur-veda, and the Sdma-veda. Of the Rig-veda elass, the most 
important sept is the Basishtha, which is subdivided into two faihilies, 
the Sharangf and the Mahdpdtra. The Yajur-veda is divided into the 
Bharadwdj Sept, including the Sharangf, Misra, and Nanda families ; 
the Atreya Sept with the great Rath family ; the Haritasa Sept with the 
Mahdpdtra and Dds families; the Kauchhasa and Ghritakaisik Septs 
with the Dds family ; the Mudgala Sept with the Satpathf family ; the 
Batsasa Sept with the Satpathf, 'Dds, and Achdrjya families ; ICdtydyan 
Sept with the Misra and Sharingf families ; and the Kapinjala Sept with 
the Dds family. The Sdma-veda class is divided into the Kdsyapa 
Sept, including the Nanda family ; the Dharagautama Sept with the 
Tripdthf family; the Gautama Sept with the Udgdtd or Utd family; the 
Pardsar Sept with the Dibedf or Dubaf family; and the Kaundinya 
Sept with the Tripdthf or Tihdrf family. The northern, or Jdjpur 
branch of Brdhmans, is also divided into three classes,—the Rig-veda, 
Yajur-veda, and Atharva-veda. The Jdjpur Rig-veda Brdhmans do not 
, subdivide into well-marked septs. The Yajur-veda class is divided into 
the Katydyana Sept, including the Pandd family; the Sdndilya and 
Krishndtreya Septs with the Pandd and Dds families; the Bhardwdj 
Sept with the Pandd family; the Barshagana and Kaphal Septs with 
the Misra family; and the Gautama Sept with the Kar family. Of the 
Atharva-veda class the only sept is the Angirasa, including the Upd- 
dhydya and Pandd families. The southern branch is the more esteemed, 
probably from its close connection with Jaganndth, although teaching 
is considered a more honourable vocation for a Brdhman than service 
in the temple. They all profess to spend their lives in performing 
their strict caste duties, and do not engage in business, except as men 
Qf letters, as Government officials, and in the higher branches of land 
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management. Many of them, especially the heads of Sdsans, or Brdh- 
man villages, assume the title of Pdnigrdhf (handholder). Besides 
the Vaidik, or high Brdhmans, there is also a large class of Laukik, or 
worldly Brdhmans, who engage in business, and are less esteemed. 
They bear the sept names of Balram-gotrf, Mastdnf, and Paniydrf, and 
are as numerous as the sacerdotal class. They are simply peasants, 
and cultivate nearly the whole of the Mulgdon Fiscal Division, with a 
large part of many others. I spell the names according to the local 
orthography, and the subdivisions of the Brahmans well illustrate my 
remarks on the Classifications of Castes in the Statistical Account of 
Purl. 

The so-called Kshattriyas of Orissa have already been discussed in 
that Account. Practically, the Karans rank next to the Brdhmans. 
They correspond to the position of the Vaisya in the ancient system 
of castes, but as regards their occupation and habits they axe simply 
the Orissa counterpart of-the Kdyasths, or writer caste, in Bengal. 
They do not, however, intermarry with the latter, nor eat with them, 
but they have, as a rule, no objection to drinking water offered by 
a Kdyasth to them. Mr. Beames, the Collector of Balasor, has 
noticed a similar peculiarity in certain of the castes of Behar. The 
Bhuinhdr may eat with a Rdjput only such food as is usually consumed 
on a journey or in a hurry. For example, parched rice or peas. Such 
customs seem to indicate that though the classes in question may not 
eat together when at leisure to attend to the rules of caste, yet, that 
owing to their close relationship, these rules may be relaxed on an 
emergency, as on a journey, or in war. Even the parched grain, how¬ 
ever, should not be placed in a brass vessel, or in any of the dishes of 
regular life, but must be eaten out of the hand or on a leaf The 
principal divisions of the Orissa Karans are the Krishndtreya, the 
Sankhyayana, the Bharadwdj, and the Ndgas. These families all bear 
the surnames of Oils or Mdhdnti; but those whose ancestors were the 
principal officers of the native Rdjds, enjoy the title of Patndik, or Chief 
Reader. The Rdjd of the Tributary State of Athgarh is said to be the 
head of the Karans in Orissa. 

The next caste in rank and importance is the Khand.iit, properly 
spelt Khanddyat, literally the Swordsman, from the Uriyd, Khandd— 
a sword. Although a numerous and well-defined body, the Khanddits 
do not appear to be really a distinct caste. The ancient Rdjds of 
Orissa kept up large armies, and partitioned the lands on strictly mili¬ 
tary tenures. These armies consisted of various castes and races, the 
upper ranks being officered by men of good Aryan descent, while the 
lower ones were recruited from the low castes alike of the hills and the 
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plains. On the establishment of a well-defined caste system, such troops 
took their caste from their occupation, and correspond to the military 
class in the fourfold division in Northern India. But with this differ¬ 
ence, that in Northern India the military class consists of an ethnical 
entity, whereas in Orissa the Khanddits exhibit every variety of type, 
from the high Aryan of good social position to the semi-aboriginal 
mongrel taken from the dregs of the people. They have their septs 
{gotras) like the other castes, named after the ancient Rishis of Northern 
India, but these distinctions are modem, and they are really divided 
into Uriyds and Chdsds. The former is the title of those who live in, 
or came from, districts where the population is not exclusively Uriya, 
such as the hill country or the adjoining district of Midnapur. Chdsd 
is the ordinary designation of the native Khandaits in Orissa, where 
it would be no distinction to call a man an Uriyd.. 

The lower classes maybe arranged in thirty-nine divisions. Among 
them the following seventeen are accounted respectable and well-to-do 
in Balasor:—(i) Bhdt, bards and genealogists; (2) Tdntf, weavers; 
(3) Tdmbolf, betel-nut sellers; (4) Guriyd, sugar sellers; (5). Chdsd, 
peasants who also call themselves Khanddits ; (6) Kamdr, blacksmiths ; 
(7) Baniyd, merchants; (8) Mdli, gardeners; (9) Dagrd, runners; (10) 
Gwdld, or Gaur, originally cow-herds, now divided into two classes, the 
Chdlis'gharid, who do not carry pdlkis, and rank slightly above other 
gwdlds, and the Kdndhid, who are pdlki-bearers; (11) Barjf, pdn growers; 
(12) Bhanddri, barbers ; (13) Thatdri, braziers; (14) Gold, peasants ; (15) 
Rdju, peasants; (16) Darzf, tailors ; and (17) Kapariyd, cloth sellers. 

The following twelve rank much lower, but are not wholly beyond 
the pale of respectability:—(t) Rdrhf, purchasers of grain ; (2) Tell, 
oil sellers; (3) Kdnchrd, bell-metal workers; (4) Suri, spirit distillers 
and shopkeepers; (5) Kent, fishermen; (6) Dhobi, washermen and 
wood-cutters; (7) Barhdi, carpenters; (8) Sankhdri, makers of shell 
bracelets ; (9) Nahari, makers of lac bracelets; (10) Kumbhdr, potters ; 
(11) Gokhd, fishermen; and (12) Khaddl, greengrocers. 

The following ten are considered utterly impure:—(1) Kandrd, 
employed in menial avocations; (2) Pdn, ditto ; (3) Bhuf, palankeen- 
bearers, coolies, etc.; (4) Dom, matmakers, thieves, etc.; (5) Ghusariyd, 
swine-herds; (6) Keld, bird-catchers, beggars, thieves, etc.; (7) Chamdr. 
This caste is divided into two classes, the Siydl or Sial, who make 
fans from the leaves of the palmyra tree, and sell the fermented date- 
juice, and the Mochi, who work in leather, and are of a lower grade 
in the caste than the Sial. (8) Tuldbhind, cotton carders; (9) Chhykdr, 
the men being panders, and the women prostitutes; and (xo) Mihtar, 
sweepers. 
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It is curious to note that the astrologers (N$yaks), although they 
wear the Brdhmanical thread, are held in great contempt, and reckoned 
so impure, that when they enter a house, the mats are taken up before 
they may sit down. 

Religious Division of the People. —About eighty-five per cent, 
of the population are Hindus. There are no Jains or Buddhists. As 
already stated, the MusalmAns are a more important body in Balasor 
than in the southern districts of Orissa; but the Collector reports 
Isldm to be on the decline. The P&iiydbandhd, one of the Hindu 
low castes, have been converted to Muhammadanism; but: the creed 
now makes no converts, and has hard work to hold its own, nor is it 
actively fanatical as in Eastern Bengal. There are no Wahdbfs or 
Farazfs, The original Musalrndn invaders have left few traces, and the 
Orissa Muhammadan has little in his personal appearance to distinguish 
him from the Hindu, except his beard. The Brdhma Saradj established 
a congregation in Balasor Town on the 9th October 1869. They are 
very zealous; and although consisting at first of only four members, 
had increased to nineteen in six months. Only seven, however, are 
natives of the province. The rest are Bengalis in Government service; 
and the .strong attachment of the Hindus to their ancient rites, here as 
elsewhere throughout Orissa, affords small prospect of conversions on 
a large scale. There are two settlements of Christian missionaries 
belonging to the Free Will Baptists from Dover, New Hampshire, U.S. 
r l he principal one is at Balasor, and counts 154 native converts, whose 
social status seems to be better than that of native Christians in other 
districts. Two or three hold respectable positions in the Government 
service, and the main body of them are industrious mechanics or 
peasants. They have an important out-station at Sdntipur, near Jales- 
war, with eighty-five native Christians engaged in agriculture; and an 
interesting Christian village at Mitrapur, in the Nflgiri Tributary State, 
consisting of thirty-one persons. They arc all small husbandmen, but 
well-to-do. There are also two promising schools of orphan children, 
rescued from the famine of 1866, and containing 112 Christian children. 
The Rev. Father Sapart presides over the Roman Catholic mission in 
Balasor, of which a brief account will be found in my general Account 
of the Province. A small house of nuns devotedly aids him in his good 
work. 

Distribution of the People into Town and Country.*— For 
the history of the town of Balasor see my chapter on Orissa under 
English Rule. It has declined since the Government abandoned 
the monopoly of the salt trade; and rows of dismal black salt- 
sloops lie rotting in little channels leading out of the river, which 
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were once docks. There are probably about 200 of these melan¬ 
choly memorials of departed prosperity. The town is situated in 
lat. 21 0 28' 45" N., and long. 86° 59' 33" E., on the Burdbalang, 
about eight miles from the coast, as the crow flies, and sixteen 
by the river. On the bar at the mouth there are twelve to fifteen feet 
of water at spring-tides, but not more than two or three feet at low- 
water in the dry season. Large ships have to anchor outside in the 
open roadstead. The Burdbalang River has been described in the 
section of this Statistical Account which deals with the Water Supply of 
the District. Horsburgh gives the following directions for making the 
anchorage :—‘ B alas or River .—The entrance is in lat. 21 0 28' N., and a 
little to the eastward of the meridian of Point Palmyras. From the 
Point, all the low coast is planted with trees, until within two or three 
miles of the entrance of the river, which on both sides is destitute of 
them, having a sandy barren aspect; by this it may be known, par¬ 
ticularly by the small sand-hills on the N.E. side. When the Nflgiri 
Hills, situated inland to the westward, are seen, they answer as a good 
mark for a ship having occasion to proceed to the anchorage. With the 
extremity of the southernmost, or Long Hill, W. S., the peak of the 
middle one appearing highest and separated from the others W.N.W., 
or W. by N. f N.—the smallest to the N.E. bearing N.W. by N.—a 
ship will have a good berth in five fathoms mud, with the entrance Of 
the river about N. by W., off shore five or six miles. The banks here 
are very flat, the depths being two and a half and three fathoms about 
four miles from the land. From the anchorage in five fathoms the 
peak of the Nflgiri Hills bears W.N.W., distant nineteen miles; and 
from Balrimgari, at the river’s entrance, it bears W. \ N., distant four¬ 
teen miles. A boat proceeding for Balasor River should carry a com¬ 
pass, and in crossing the bar, ought to bring the flagstaff at Balramgarf, 
or the Bankshall House, N.N.W.; keeping it on this bearing will lead 
her to the outer beacons, which are poles placed on each side the 
entrance of the bar. From hence the channel lies directly towards the 
S.W. point of the opening of the river, where the passage is marked 
out by beacons or poles on each side, placed at convenient distances 
on the extremities of the shoals. At full and change of moon it is high- 
water about ten o’clock, and the tide rises from twelve to fifteen feet 
in common springs, but there is not more than two or three feet on 
the bar at low-water in the dry season; it is, therefore, proper not to 
attempt to pass over until the last quarter flood, for the sea breaks 
high upon it during the first quarter flood, particularly during the 
S.W. monsoon.’ The rules and limits of Balasor Port will be found 
in Government Notification, No. 621, dated 30th March 1858, by 
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which it was declared subject to Act xxii. of 1855. For the trade 
statistics of the Forts of Balasor District, see the concluding page of 
this Account. 

The Towns in Balasor District are mere collections of hamlets, 
sometimes clustering into crowded streets and bazaars, but in many 
places separated by clumps of trees and rice fields. Village life goes 
on in the heart of Balasor city, just as it does in the remotest home¬ 
stead. The cows are driven forth in the morning, and come back at 
night. In harvest time the bullocks tread out the com, and eager 
families busy themselves in piling up rice-stacks within sight of the 
market-place. Nearly every shopkeeper has his little patch of land, to 
which he clings with all the fondness of a Hindu peasant. The people 
exhibit no tendency to collect into cities. On the contrary, the towns 
of Balasor and Soro have certainly declined; and several other towns, 
such as Bhadrakh and Jaleswar, seem to have been larger in former 
times than they are now. Only four deserve separate mention, namely 
—(1) Balasor, properly spelt Bdleswara, with a population of 6883 males 
and 7104 females, total 13,987; (2) Bhadrakh, 3455 males, 4346 
females, total 7801, with four persons to each house; (3) Jaleswar, 
1712 males, 1745 females, total 3457 ; and (4) Soro, 1363 males, 1308 
females, total 2671. 

Material Condition of the People. —Almost the whole popula¬ 
tion lives by agriculture. A well-to-do husbandman has one or two 
pairs of bullocks and four or five milch cows. His entire holding is 
generally under rice, w r ith the exception of a small patch around his 
house, in which he raises a small crop of cucumbers, gourds, and 
plantains. The peasantry still bear the marks of the famine of 1866, 
but the country is fast recovering itself, and the rich harvest of 1869-70 
has done much to restore the district to its former state. The houses 
of the cultivators consist of four mud walls enclosing a court, and used 
as the gables of little rooms which line the court inside. A Balasor 
husbandman has usually at least five of’ these little apartments, one for 
his cows, another for his cook-shed, a third for storing his paddy, and 
two rooms for sleeping and general use. There is generally a verandah 
outside the wall on both sides of the principal door, for receiving 
strangers, and as places where the men of the family talk and lounge. 
Sometimes, but rarely, the cow-shed is built outside the walls. The 
mud enclosure stands in the middle of a bright green patch of vege¬ 
tables, and the whole is shut in with a good fence of prickly shrubs. 
The summer dress of a Balasor peasant is a cotton girdle {dhoti) falling 
over the thighs, and tucked up when at work, with a scarf ( gdmchd) 
thrown over his shoulder. Occasionally a turban envelopes his head. 
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A well-to-do shopkeeper has an ample cotton shawl ( ch&dar ) instead of 
the scarf, and sometimes wears it twisted round his head and ears. He 
has also a pair of coarse shoes with long turned-up toes, no heels, and 
elaborately, though roughly, embroidered with coloured thread. The 
Uriyd shoe is quite unlike anything, in Bengal or Behar. In winter the 
peasant wraps his head and the upper part of his body in a thick 
double sheet ( dohdrd ), while the shopkeeper indulges in a broad cloth 
scarf (Jut) and a cotton shirt. A peasant’s furniture consists of a few 
brass pots, platters, and cups, one or two very rude bedsteads, a few 
mats, and often some instruments of defence, such as a bow and 
arrows, a sword, or a spear. The better class have generally one or 
two palm-leaf books on Hindu Mythology in their houses, or a legend 
out of the Mahdbhdrata or Ramdyana, Rice and milk form the pea¬ 
sant’s food. Even dried fish is a luxury. The year’s supply of it is 
stored up in reed baskets, and sparingly doled out. Vegetables are 
also luxuries not always within reach. The peasants set aside their 
boiled rice till it turns slightly sour, and esteem this unpalatable mess 
a favourite article of diet. Speaking generally, the shopkeepers are 
rather better off than husbandmen who hold the same position in the 
social scale. 

Crops. —Rice is the staple crop of Balasor, as of all other districts 
in Orissa. It is divided into five great genera , and forty-nine principal 
varieties, (i) The Ddlua rice, sown on low lands in December or 
January, and reaped in March or April; grown chiefly in the Fiscal 
Divisions of Baydng and Kdydmd. It is a coarse, red, unwholesome 
grain. Its principal varieties are the Ddlua, Lakshmmdrdyanpriyd, 
Bdmanbdha, Antarakhd, and Sarishphul. (2) Sdthiyd rice, sown on 
high lands in May or June, and reaped in July or August; common 
throughout the district. Its principal varieties are, Dudhsard, a fine 
white, and Kaldsuri, a coarse red grain. (3) Niydli rice, sown on high 
lands in May or June, and reaped in August or September; common 
throughout the district. It is a coarse but wholesome grain. Its prin¬ 
cipal varieties are Ndradd, Kakharuyd, Champd, Parbatlyd, Gobrd, and 
Pdndabndli. (4) Kandhd rice, sown on middling lands, throughout the 
whole district, in May or June, and reaped in September or October. A 
white, wholesome grain. Principal varieties, Mdru, Pdtmahddei, Geti, 
Motrd, Chotrd, Kdrtiknakhi, Asvinf, Paddgaruyd, and Sydmali. (5) 
Guru rice, sown on low lands throughout the whole district, in May or 
June, and reaped in December or January. Principal varieties, Bdsu- 
debbhog, Charhdinakhi, Lakshmikajjal, Gangdbdli, Gangdjal, Tulsikeri 
(fine), Dudhsard, Sarsinha, Pasdkdti, Nimdi (white sweet-smelling), 
Paldsgundi, Kentdkarpur, Kanakchor, Hundd, Methibds, Pipiribds (fine 
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sweet-smelling), Dhusarf, Kayti, Kukum, Rangi, Karwisdru, Sankarsdli, 
Champaisal:, Kaldmanta, Basgaj;.i, Riband (a long-stemmed variety, 
growing in eight feet of water, with a coarse grain), and Dembur- 
pakhiya (a very coarse grain). Among other crops, (i), wheat, with 
its varieties Dadhiya Goham and ordinary Goham, is sown on high land 
in September or October, and reaped in March. (2) Mug (Phaseolus 
Mungo), with its two varieties, Kali Mug and Jhdi Mug, sown on high and 
middling high land in August or September, and reaped in December. 
(3) Harar, red and black, sown in June, and reaped in December. (4) 
Barguri, sown in August or September, and reaped in December. (5) 
Birhf, with its two varieties, Noyi arid Diuliyi, sown in June, and reaped 
in December. (6) Sarishi mustard (oil-seed), with its two varieties, 
Rii and common Sarishi, sown in October, and reaped in December. 

(7) Hemp, sown in May or June, and reaped in August or September. 

(8) Tobacco, sown in October, and cut in March. (9) Cotton, with 
its two varieties, Mari Kdpds and Haldi Kipds, sown in June, and 
gathered in April; and (ro) Sugar-cane, with its three varieties, Kantari, 
Kadilgord, and Bdusiyd, sown in May, and cut for conversion into 
molasses in December. The cultivation of these crops is sparingly 
carried on throughout the district. Betel leaf is grown in the Fiscal 
Divisions of Senaot, Panchmalang, Soso, Sdrathri, and Bhogrdi. 

Of late years there seems to have been an improvement in rice 
cultivation, the finer varieties being more extensively grown than 
formerly. Every peasant now likes to have at least one field of the 
finer sort, although the main part of his holding is devoted to the more 
easily cultivated coarser varieties. No superior cereals have been intro¬ 
duced, however, nor has any marked extension taken place in the 
quantity of land devoted to rice. It is the one great crop of the 
district, and the Orissa husbandman has twenty-six distinct names for 
it in its different stages. As seed, it is bihdn ; when the seed has 
sprouted, it is gaj d; the first young shoots are ta Id ; the green plant, 
burili; the mature plant, pachlddhdn ; in sheaves, dhdnpurd; unhusked 
rice, dhdn; husked rice, child ; rice parched with the husk on, khai; 
rice husks, tus; fragments of husks and outer shell of rice given to 
cattle, kundd; rice steeped with the husk on, then slightly boiled, 
husked, and parched with salt, muri; rice boiled in the husk, and 
husked when warm, churd; a preparation similar to muri, hurumo; 
another kind of the same, mangrdji; a cake made from rice flour, pithd ; 
plain boiled rice, bhat ; rice boiled with split-peas and spices, khen- 
churf; rice cooked with meat (pilriu), pitan; khai sweeted with sugar, 
ukhurd; parched rice when ground, chhatu ; rice boiled with milk and 
sugar, kshirf: thin rice gruel, jriu; rice cooked and set aside till it 
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becomes sour, pakh&l ; the water of the above without the rice, torani; 
rice spirits, poshti. 

Out-turn of Crops.— -Good land at six shillings an acre yields 
from twelve to fifteen hundredweight of coarse paddy, and from eleven 
to thirteen and a half of fine. Land paying three shillings an acre 
yields from six and a half to nine hundredweight. The price of the 
crop depends on many local circumstances; but a fair average value 
would be twelve shillings for the crop of an acre of land paying three 
shillings an acre, and a pound for the crop of an acre paying six 
shillings. Lands lying along the banks of rivers yield a second crop 
of pulses or oil-seeds, such as Birhi, Mug, Jard, and Sarishd, at about 
three hundredweight per acre, worth from twelve to sixteen shillings. 

Condition of the Peasantry. —Balasor is a district of small 
estates, and the proverbial harshness of petty landlords is intensified 
by the perplexing way in which their lands are split up. An estate 
generally consists of a village in one Fiscal Division, perhaps two 
in another, and four or five in as many more, all distant from each 
other. But worse than these ordinary estates are the * separate 
collection lands’ (tahsil aldhidd). Such an estate, although forming 
a fiscal entity, and bearing but one number in the district rent-roll, 
often consists of sixty or seventy small parcels of land, scattered over 
the whole district, with two or three acres in one village, and one or 
two acres in another thirty miles oft'. The confusion is increased by the 
frequency of a tenure known as Wages, or Pension-land (mtidjib), in 
which the granter bestows a definite portion of land in every village of 
the estate. Thus, if he wishes to bestow one-sixteenth of his property, 
instead of giving land to that amount in one place, he makes over one- 
sixteenth of the land of every one of his villages, so that, as in the case 
of the Fiscal Division of Soso, almost every hamlet has one proprietor 
who possesses it as a whole, and another who possesses part of it as 
Pension-land. In addition to these elements of confusion, there are 
more than 33,000 rent-free estates, which average less than four acres 
apiece. Such grants, even although they may not exceed ten acres 
in extent, will often be in ten different plots in as many different 
villages. The proprietors have also a passion for having their land 
parcelled out by the process of law known as batwarl In one 
case, under Regulation xiv. of 1819, actually pending while I write 
these lines, an estate of 8958 acres, scattered through forty-eight 
villages, has nine registered proprietors, each of whom demands the 
most minute subdivision of the land. It is impossible to put their 
claims into any English nomenclature, but the following represents 
three of them as they are filed in the Court:—The claim of number 
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one is two dnis, ten gandds, three kauris, fifteen biswds, two gandds, 
one kauri; that of number five is one dnd, two gandds, three kauris, 
one krdnti, nine biswds, fifteen gandds ; and that of number seven, one 
dnd, fifteen gandas, two kauris, one krdnti, fourteen biswds, six ganda. 
This is merely a fair average case. Such a state of things gives rise to 
endless boundary disputes. The landholder is necessarily at a distance 
from the greater part of his scattered land, and takes but little inte¬ 
rest in the husbandmen. Instead of having a compact tenantry living 
together, who could be dealt with in a corporate spirit, he has two or 
three tenants scattered over forty or fifty distant villages, with whom 
his only connection is the periodical demand for rent Each pro¬ 
prietor is eager to get every scrap of his land under tillage; nor 
can he afford, like the territorial magnates of Bengal, to leave large 
tracts for pasturage,—a parsimony that makes itself visible in the 
miserable condition of the cattle. His poverty further compels him 
to rack-rent all tenants not protected by a right of occupancy. A 
hungry landlord cannot afford to be generous. The husbandmen on 
their side have to be content with small holdings. In order to get 
a good-sized farm, they would have to hold under two or three pro¬ 
prietors, and would thus be exposed to the accumulated tyranny of 
many masters. If they determined to obtain a good-sized holding 
under one landlord, they would have to take fields in widely distant 
villages, and would thus lose time in going to and fro. Large farms 
are, therefore, unknown. The Collector reports that there are not more 
than one hundred holdings of from twenty to a hundred acres in the 
District of Balasor, with its 656,000 acres of cultivable land. Even the 
few farms that exist of these dimensions are generally held by families 
of brothers, who cultivate the land in common. From ten to twenty 
acres is a good-sized holding; and twenty-five per cent, of the farms 
in the District are of this size. About sixty per cent, are below ten 
acres. The Collector estimates the average size of a holding at eight 
acres. The cattle are so poor that one pair of oxen cannot possibly 
work more than six acres. Fifteen acres make a peasant substantially 
as well off as a respectable shopkeeper. His dress would be coarser, 
but he would eat more. As regards actual comforts, he would be 
much better off than a well-to-do man on a salary of sixteen shillings 
a month. But, unfortunately, the husbandman is almost always in debt. 
The landlord, or the village usurer, swoops down on him at harvest 
time; and so much of his rice goes in satisfying their claims, providing 
clothes for his family, contributing to the priests, and giving a feast to 
his friends, that he can seldom keep enough of his crop to live on to 
the next harvest. About the month of June he begins to borrow again, 
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and the amount accumulates with compound interest till the December 
harvest. The landholders are the chief rice lenders. They are not so 
oppressive as the village usurers of Bengal. Money loans are rare ; 
and the long-standing hereditary accounts, which are the curse of the 
peasantry in other parts of India, are the exception in Balasor. The 
village usurer is almost unknown in Orissa. 

Tenant Rights. —The Balasor husbandmen are divided into two 
classes, as in the other districts of Orissa,—the TMnf and the Pilin'. 
The TMnf cultivators have a right of occupancy. The Collector esti¬ 
mates their number at 30,000 ; of whom one-half hold at rents not liable 
to enhancement at all, and the remainder at rents which can only be 
enhanced by a decree of the Court. He reckons the Pdhf cultivators 
or tenants at 50,000, or five-eighths of the entire peasantry. The 
numerous holders of rent-free patches cultivate with their hands; but 
generally speaking, few proprietors of revenue paying estates do so. 
The distinction between landlord and tenant is well marked in Balasor. 
As the TMnf husbandmen hold under the Government Settlement 
Papers, Act x. of 1859 has but little operation in Balasor; only 
ninety cultivators having established rights of occupancy under that 
law. These cases have generally occurred from the landowner taking 
advantage of the cultivator’s eagerness to extend his holding, and 
getting him to give up his old lease for a new one, conveying a 
larger quantity of land. The proprietor then sues for an enhance¬ 
ment of the entire rent, on the ground that the holding commences 
from the date of the new document. But the Courts, in such cases, 
have confirmed the husbandman in his right of occupancy with regard 
to his original holding, and allowed the enhancement only in the re¬ 
cent addition to it. 

Eighteen shillings a month is a comfortable income for a peasant 
family of five persons, allowing 2s. for clothing; 14s. for food, which 
would provide two and three-quarter hundredweights of rice, with a 
small quantity of oil, fish, and vegetables; is. for the family barber, 
blacksmith, washerman, and priest, who are paid in kind at harvest. 

Prices and Wages (1870).—Both buffaloes and oxen are used in 
agriculture. Sheep and goats are so few in number that the Collector 
believes them not to be indigenous, and thinks they have grown smaller 
since they were introduced. An average cow costs 24s.; a pair ot 
oxen, from 50s. to 70s.; a pair of buffaloes, £>3 1 a score of sheep, 
when procurable, £ 4; a score of kids, six months old, 30s. ; a score of 
full-grown pigs, £$. The price of the latter animal, however, greatly 
varies. The wages of day-labourers are now from 2{d. to 3d. a day; 
in 1850 they were ijd. Carpenters used then to earn 3d. a day; 
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now get 5-fd Smiths and .bricklayers were satisfied with from 3$d. 
to 4|*d. a day in 1850; they now earn 6d. The cost of the necessaries 
of life has increased in the same ratio. The price of the best unhusked 
rice, such as the upper classes use, was one hundredweight and three- 
quarters for 2s. in 1850, one and a half hundredweight in i860, and 
three-quarters of a hundredweight in 1870. The finest cleaned rice 
was one hundred pounds for 2s. in 1850, eighty pounds in i860, and 
forty pounds in 1870. But the great increase of price shown in the 
higher qualities is hardly a test of the general cost of living. Common 
rice, such as day-labourers use, is reported at one hundred and twenty 
pounds for 2s. in 1850, one hundred pounds in 1860, and seventy 
pounds in 1870. Wheat is reported at thirty-three pounds for 2s. in 
1850, twenty-nine in i860, and eighteen in 1870, Sugar-cane sold at 
256 pieces for 2s. in 1850, 192 in i860, and 128 in 1870. Common 
distilled liquor sold at 8d. the imperial quart in 1850 and i860; it now 
sells at is. 4d. The local divisions of time are sixty billtas or half- 
seconds = one liti, or half a minute; sixty Hta — one danda or half an 
hour; two danda — one gharf; three gharf — one pahar or watch of 
three hours ; eight pahar, or sixty-four danda = one ahordtra, or from 
sunrise of one day to sunrise of the next. Seven din (days) = one saptaha 
(week); two saptiha,or fifteen days = one paksha; two paksha = one 111 ;is 
(month of thirty days) ; twelve mds = one batsar (year); twelve batsar 
= one yug. Unhusked paddy is measured by the gaun (bushel), 
which is said to contain twenty pounds, but seldom contains more than 
fourteen. It is in fact a most variable measure, changing in almost 
every Fiscal Division, and sometimes in different villages of the same 
division. The gaun consists of twenty pautfs. The outlying parts of 
the District have local measures of their own, unknown in the town of 
Balasor. Distance is measured as follows,—Twenty gandds = one 
chhatdk ; four chhatdk — one pao; four pdo — one kos of 12,000 feet, 
or about two and a quarter miles; four kos = one yojan, or nine miles. 

A small husbandman with five acres has a plough, mattock, sickle, 
harrow, pickaxe, rake, rope, stake, pack-saddle, rope-net, and a pounder 
for husking rice. The total cost of these implements, together with a 
pair of bullocks, amounts to about 

Day-Labourers were formerly a numerous class in Balasor, but 
they suffered severely in the famine of 1866, and are now few in 
number. They are called Muliyds, and find employment in tilling the 
land of the larger proprietors, on wages of nine pounds of rice per diem. 
They do not supply the seed or implements, but only their manual 
labour. 

Waste Land. —Before the famine of 1866 there was scarcely an 

d 
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acre of spare land in the district. Since then many fields have fallen 
out of tillage for want of cultivators. The Salt Tract and the hilly 
ravines always remain waste; but in the normal condition of the district, 
very little land that could be tilled at a profit is left unoccupied. The 
herds of small hungry landholders cannot afford to leave even a field in 
pasture for the cattle. There are, therefore, no jungle-reclaiming leases, 
nor other tenures favourable to the peasant. When Government gave 
up the manufacture of salt, and the salt lands returned to the proprie¬ 
tors, some of them tried to induce husbandmen to settle on them at 
easy rates. But this plan did not produce any important results; and 
when the famine came it was relinquished. Intermediate holders 
between the proprietor and the cultivator, such as patniddrs or thfkddars, 
are almost unknown. The landholder settles his estate directly with 
the resident (thanf) and migratory (pdhf) cultivators. Most of the 
former had their rents fixed by the settlement officers, and the proprie¬ 
tor has no power to raise them. But a body of new resident tenants 
has sprung up, consisting of husbandmen who have come in since 
the settlement, and hold under engagements with the landholder on 
such terms as they can obtain. The pdhf, or so-called migratory 
husbandmen, cultivate from year to year, and get land at the best 
rates they can. 

Rents vary according to the liability of the land to devastating 
floods. I append the rates for the best sorts of two-crop land, and 
of winter rice land in each of the Fiscal Divisions. But the following 
general description will be found perhaps more useful, as giving a 
practical view of the whole subject. The lowest sort of soil is called 
jaly or water land. It pays from 9d. to 4s. an acre, and in very rare 
cases as high as 6s., but averages about 3s. It produces inferior kinds 
of rice. The kd/d, or black soil, ranks next. It pays from is. to 8s. 
an acre, and averages 4s. It grows all sorts of pulses, mustard, hemp, 
etc. The next quality is the pdl, which produces the finer kind of rice, 
and all the other crops grown on kdld. It pays from 4s. to 10s. an 
acre, and, averages 6s. The highest class of land is the olam , or the 
fields lying around the homesteads. They are devoted to vegetables, 
and other expensive crops, such as tobacco or sugar-cane, and pay as 
high as 25 s. an acre, but may be estimated to average 15 s. 

The following are the rates of rent in the Fiscal Divisions of 
Balasor for the best qualities of two-crop and winter rice land. In 
Ari-rupauyd, for winter rice land 4s. an acre. In Armalfi, 3s. i^-d. per 
acre for winter rice land. In Arso, 6s, 3d. an acre for winter rice land. 
In Aliiyds, 8s. for two-crop, and 3s. i|-d. for winter rice land. In 
Ankuni, 93. 4^d. for two-crop, and the same for winter rice land. In 
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I, 6s. 3d. for two-crop, and the same for winter rice land. In 
Bdnchds, 8s. and 7s. 2d. respectively. In Bayang, 18s. gd. and 5s. In 
Bisalkhand, 4s. for two crop-land. In Basta, is. 9d. and 2s. 6d. re¬ 
spectively. In Bher, 12s. 6d. and 9s. 4-|d. In Bhograi, 123. 6d. for 
winter rice land. In Chhjfnuyd, 5s. and 2s. 6d. In Dhamnagar, 8s. 2d. 
and 9s. 6d. In Dasmalang, 3s. o|-d. and 2s. 4Id. In Dolgram, 6s. 3d. 
and 6s. 3d. In Daraidchaur, 3s. 7$d. and is. 6fd. In Garhpadd, 
is. 6d. and is. 7Id. In Julang, 3s. 3d. for winter rice land. In 
Kitiyd, 6s. 3d. and 6s. 3d. In Kitsihi, 2s. rofd. and is. 6£d. In 
Kisrnatkatsaf, ros. 9d. for both descriptions of land. In Kamarddchaur, 
9s. 4^d. for winter rice land. In Kunarddchaur, 2s. 6d. and is. yd. 
respectively. In Kundi, 3s. 4-Jd. and 2s. 9d. In Khejurl, 2s, and 
3s. pd; In Miilgion, 4s. 3d. and 3s. 6d. In Muldichor, is. iod. In 
Mukhra, 3s. 9d. In Ndpo, 5s. for winter crop land. In Nangaleswar, 
2s. 6-|d. and is. 8^d. respectively. In Nunkhand, 4s. 2d. and 2s. 4 id. 
In Phulwar, is. io,}d. and 2s. 6|d. In RduHra, 6s. 3d. and 5s. In 
Remuni, 4s. and 5s. 6d. In Radiydorgara, 6s. 3d. for both descrip¬ 
tions of land. In Sendot, 12s. 6d. and 18s. pd. respectively. In Sunhat, 
4s. 7d. for winter crop land. In Soso, 12s. 6d. and 18s. 9d. In 
Shdhbandar, ns. and 10s. 3d. In Satmalang, 6s. 3d., and in Sdra- 
thdchaur, is. 7d. for winter rice land. In Siddihi, 2s. 3d. and 2s. 7^-d., 
and Talsabang, 3s. 2 -Jd. and 4s. 3d. respectively. In the above list, 
1 have given the Fiscal Divisions as stated by the Inundations Com¬ 
mittee of 1866. The Surveyor-General’s list will subsequently exhibit 
a more minute classification of them. 

Manures consist of cow and buffalo dung, ashes, rotten straw, 
and black earth from the bottom of tanks. Land is thoroughly 
manured at least once in five years; about ten hundredweight being 
allowed for rice, and a ton for sugar-cane. The cost when the materials 
have to be bought is about tenpence an acre. Land is seldom left 
fallow, and, indeed, to have fallow land is looked upon as a calamity. 
The cultivators are acquainted with a rotation of crops consisting of rice 
and cotton, but they practise it only in the Fiscal Division of Senaot, 
and on a few patches of land along the banks of the SubanrekM. 

Blights are not common, but a small insect called punh&rd , the 
same as the genrui of Hindustan, occasionally does some mischief. It 
cuts through the ear of the rice while still green. For a description, 
see Sir Henry Elliot’s Glossary, Mr. Beames’ edition, vol. ii. 327. 

Floods and Droughts are the scourges of the District. The 
former result from the sudden rising of the rivers in the hill country 
and Tributary States. The Burdbalang and Sdlandi do comparatively 
little harm, but the Subanrekhd and Baitaranf devastate the country 
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almost every year. From 1832 to 1867, ^62,584 ot Government 
revenue have been remitted in consequence of floods, and ^61,866 
in consequence of drought, making a total of ^124,450 during the 
thirty-five years, or ^3555 P er srmunL This subject has been fully 
treated in my Orissa. The protective works against floods consist 
of embankments, the maintenance of which has, including establish¬ 
ment, amounted to ^9182 during the twenty-four years of which 
records are found, preceding 1866. This would represent the interest 
on ^183,640 at five per cent. During the seven years from 1860-61 
to 1866-67, the total outlay by Government for protective works and 
remissions of revenue averaged ^4026, or a charge of ten per cent on 
the whole land revenue of the District 

Even this vast outlay wholly fails to control the water supply of 
the District The two principal embankments are the Bhogr^i and 
Sals;! Pit, on the lower reaches of the Subanrekh! The great Nuna, 
or salt embankment, has already been alluded to. It runs for many 
miles along the sea-face of the Fiscal Division of Ankuni, and is 
intended to keep out the sea. Sometimes, however, this embankment 
produces the very evil it was constructed to prevent; as in 1867, when 
it prevented the waters of the Gamma! from escaping. The embank¬ 
ment fortunately gave way before the pressure of the river, and the 
waters rushed through the breach. The Bhogrdi embankment is a new 
work only just completed (1870). At the mouth of the Subantekhi 
was an old embankment constructed by the Marhattds, and afterwards 
replaced by another built by the British Government. Both of these 
embankments were constructed too close to the river to allow the 
water to escape freely in time of floods. These have both been de¬ 
stroyed, and the present Bhograi embankment runs further back so as 
to give plenty of waterway for the floods, and thus prevent the over¬ 
flowing in the higher parts of the rivers which formerly resulted from 
the narrowness of their outlets. The Bhogrdi embankment, by allow¬ 
ing a good passage for the escape of water during flood, will render the 
Fiscal Divisions of Bhogrii, Kamardd, Nipo, and Jaleswar less liable 
to inundation than in time past. The other large embankment, the 
Sals£ Pdt, on the opposite side of the river, protects the soqthem Fiscal 
Divisions of the District. The embankments on the other rivers are 
numerous, but small, and made without reference to any general system 
of protection from floods. If they do good to the village in which they 
are situated, they often do harm to villages on the opposite bank, by 
throwing the set of the current on to the other side. The Collector 
states that a general scheme of embankments having reference to the 
protection of the whole District, instead of, as at present, for the benefit 
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of particular villages or landholders, is urgently needed. The floods are 
of short duration, but quite unmanageable while they last. The rivers 
rise to a great height in a few hours, and rush with extreme violence. 
The obvious plan would be to secure as straight a course as possible for 
the water from the hills to the sea, so that it may run off quickly and 
not be driven from bank to bank, and impeded at every turn. This, 
however, would necessitate the sacrifice of villages occupying projecting 
tongues of land on the banks. But if the estates in the District were 
large, the landholders would probably not object to give up one or two 
villages to save the rest. In the Fiscal Division of Bhogrdi this was 
done, the proprietor having readily accepted six shillings an acre for 
1000 acres so sacrificed. In other parts of the District estates are so 
small that the village to be given up would often form the sole property 
of some half-dozen petty landlords, who could not afford to part with it 
without heavy compensation, as, in addition to the loss of their rents, it 
would also deprive them of their status as landholders. The Collector 
reports that the objection which has been raised to the straightening of 
rivers in some parts of Bengal, namely, that the water would run away 
too quickly, does not apply to Balasor, where the rivers are not used 
for irrigation purposes in their lower reaches, or for navigation in their 
higher. There is no navigation to speak of beyond tidal limits, and 
even that almost entirely ceases before the flood season. Sufficient 
water for shipping is supplied by the tide, and irrigation in the higher 
courses can be provided for by anicuts and canals. The Collector is 
of opinion that the works already sanctioned, if supplemented by a 
well-devised general embankment scheme, would render the district 
secure against damage by flood. 

Droughts arise in Balasor from the absence of local rainfall. The 
failure of the rivers seldom produces drought, as the people do not use 
their waters, except to a very limited extent, for irrigation. Four great 
droughts have occurred in the District within the recollection of the 
present generation, viz. in 1836, 1839, 1840, and 1865. No provision 
exists against damage caused by want of rain. The tanks and other 
receptacles of local drainage are not available for irrigation, and the 
rivers are allowed to carry away their water unused to the sea. The 
Collector mentions as an instance of the reluctance of the people to 
utilize the rivers, the case of the Fiscal Division of Rddiyd-orgari, which 
suffered severely from want of rain in 1869. The River Sdlandf runs 
through the centre of this Fiscal Division, and when the drought made 
itself felt, and the people were praying for help, the Collector asked 
them why they did not use the river-water as a means of irrigation. 
They only replied that it was not the custom; that the proprietors of 
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land on the rivers* banks would object to channels being cut through 
their lands for the purpose of carrying water to fields further inland ; 
that it would be very hard work ; that it would not pay, and that river- 
water was not so fertilizing as that which came 6 from heaven/ At all 
events the river-water was not used, and the crops perished in conse¬ 
quence. The Collector reports that the projected Cattack and Mid- 
napur Canal would be of the greatest value for purposes of irrigation. 
At the same time, he anticipated that the people would be very unwilling 
to use the water, especially if a high rate be charged. Without going 
into this difficult question, it will suffice to state that the Collector 
strongly recommends a general irrigation rate upon all fields within 
reach of the canal-water. He thinks that under such circumstances the 
villagers would very soon avail themselves of it, especially if the rate 
did not exceed two shillings an acre. 

There is, however, to a certain extent, a compensating influence 
in droughts and floods. One part of Balasor, namely the triangular 
tract between the S^landf river, the Cattack high road, and the district 
boundary, lies high. The country on the north of this triangle is 
rather lower, as also are the Fiscal Divisions on the west and north¬ 
west of Balasor Town. While heavy floods drown the lowlands, the 
higher levels escape, but the fertility of the uplands is not increased 
in anything like a proportionate degree, as the very fact of their, being 
higher, causes the river-water to flow off the more suddenly. If the 
floods are caused by an excessive local rainfall, which occasionally 
happens, the dry uplands profit in a more commensurate ratio. But 
the Balasor District does not present such extremes of dryness or 
moisture that any considerable area ordinarily lies fallow in the up¬ 
lands for want of rain, or upon the lower levels, on account of the 
marshy character of the land. In years when there is a scanty rain¬ 
fall, however, the low-lying tracts make up in an important degree by 
their freedom from flood, for the loss of crops in the arid higher levels. 
The p£ts, or cup-lands, produce magnificent harvests in dry seasons, 
while the higher tracts suffer severely. Thus, in 1869-70, the high 
triangular tract, mentioned above, yielded only half a crop; but the 
cup-lands so liberally compensated for their sterility, that the Collector 
refused to apply to Government for relief measures, and the result 
amply justified his decision. 

It may be accepted as a rule in Balasor, therefore, that in years 
of drought, the sterility of the higher levels may often be compensated 
by the increased fertility of the lower ones. But in years of excessive 
floods, the small amount of upland country cannot produce a com¬ 
mensurate increase to the loss of crops in the low-lying tracts. Gene- 
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rally speaking, therefore, a year of floods does in ore harm than a yeai 
of tolerable drought, as the seven following instances prove. In 1823, 
unhusked rice rose to 3s. 3d. per hundredweight in consequence of 
floods. In 1831 and 1832 it rose to 3s. 4d. per hundredweight for 
the same reason- On the other hand, the years 1836, 1839, and 1840 
were seasons of drought In the first of them, unhusked rice rose 
only to two shillings per hundredweight; in the second, to three 
shillings ; and in the third, to two shillings and eightpence. In 1848 
floods again raised the price of unhusked rice to three shillings and 
fourpence a hundredweight. But while the general effect of floods is 
to raise prices higher than droughts, a total abstinence of rain pro¬ 
duces the climax of misery. Thus, in the great famine year, 1865-66, 
unhusked rice rose to thirteen shillings and fourpence, and husked 
rice to the starvation rate of j£i 9 14 s * 8d. a hundredweight. 

Famine Warnings.— Local prices have returned to very nearly 
the same level as before the famine of 1866. The Collector believes 
that they will never quite do so, as the price of everything has risen, 
or, in other words, the purchasing power of money has decreased in 
Balasor. He considers that the famine of 1866 has ceased to exer¬ 
cise any influence upon the price of food in his District. Sixty-six 
pounds of common husked rice for two shillings may be taken as the 
average retail price in the month of January. If the price should rise 
to only thirty-three pounds for two shillings in that month, prepara¬ 
tions should at once be made for a famine. Thirty-three pounds for 
two shillings in January would, according to the average rise in prices 
as the year advances, decrease to twenty-five in March, sixteen in May, 
and probably before the end of July no rice would be left in the dis¬ 
trict.' By that time it would be impossible to import anything by sea 
till the end of the monsoon. Mr. Collector Beames, who has studied the 
subject very carefully, reports to me that in the event of rice ever rising 
in January to the rate of thirty-three pounds for the rupee, the higher 
authorities should be warned of the approach of famine. He be¬ 
lieves the whole moral of the terrible calamity of 1866 is, to ‘get rice 
ijito Orissa before the end of March if there is any serious tightness in 
January.' Among the non-agricultural classes, a hired labourer, with 
his wife and two children, cannot earn more than twelve shillings a 
month. Of this they have to spend, as nearly as possible, six 
shillings for rice when it is at sixty-six pounds for the rupee. The 
smallest amount that would sustain the working powers of such a 
family, is one hundred and twenty-three pounds of rice a month ; and 
if it rose to the rate of thirty-three pounds for two shillings, two-thirds 
of tjicir income would go for the single item of rice alone, calculating 
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that they only ate enough to keep them alive. When rice rises to 
twenty-five pounds for the rupee, the non-cultivating classes have to 
begin to do without it. They would naturally betake themselves to 
split-peas and other pulses. But, unfortunately, in Balasor District, 
these crops are scarcely grown. The whole land is under rice, and if 
rice fails, everything fails. 

.The agricultural classes would be a little better off, as they would 
start with a store of grain, and be able to prolong the struggle by the 
sale of their cattle. They would not begin to die till the rains set in. 
The District depends almost entirely upon its winter rice crop (Sftrad). 
The autumn crop is insignificant where it is grown at all, and in some 
Fiscal Divisions it is unknown. It could nowhere make up for the loss 
of the winter harvest. The means of importation at the disposal of 
the district consist of the Orissa trunk road and the seaports. The 
former is metalled and bridged, except at the larger rivers, which are 
supplied with good ferry-boats, But the cost of the long land transit 
is very great. The river ports are five in number, namely, Balasor, 
Churaman, Chhdnuyd, Sdrathd, Laichanpur, and Subanrekhd, for which 
see Notification of the Government of Bengal, No. 621, dated 30th 
March 1858. I append a Comparative Statement of their trade to 
this Account. But none of them are accessible during the southern 
monsoon, the very season in which a famine would reach its maximum 
intensity. Hence the imperative duty of the officer in charge of the 
district, to keep his eye upon the harvests and the state of the markets, 
and to give timely notice to the higher authorities before the ports are 
closed in March. It is vain to expect any relief from inland by means 
of the rivers. They issue from countries which, in times of scarcity, 
are even worse off than Balasor. 

Administrative History.— The District of Balasor was acquired, 
with the rest of Orissa, in 1803. The early details of its jurisdiction 
and administrative changes are given at the beginning of this Statis¬ 
tical Account. At first it formed a mere subdivision of Cattack, 
and very little was spent upon it. The , early records have been 
destroyed, but, so far as I can learn, the separate expenditure on 
the Civil Administration of Balasor in 1864, was .£77, 18s. In 
1860-61, the revenue amounted to .£58,465, and the expenditure to 
£44,071. The Budget for 1870-71 estimates the total revenue at 
£59,126, and the charges for Civil Administration, at .£48,061. 
These figures represent the income and expenditure after the elimina¬ 
tion of transfer accounts. The increase in the cost of Administration 
is due partly to Public Works, and partly to the re-organization of the 
police in 1861. 




^ The Land Tax amounted in 1830 to £29,321 ; in 1850 to 
£40,480; in 1870-71 to £41,911. The subdivision of property has 
gone on rapidly under British rule. In 1826 the District was divided 
into 677 separate estates; in 3870-71 they had more than doubled, the 
number being 1486. Not only have estates become smaller, but the 
number of registered proprietors or coparceners on each estate has 
greatly increased. Thus, in 1828, the number of registered proprietors 
was 863; in 1870-71 their number was 457°* *828 the average 

revenue paid by each separate estate was £46; in 1870*71 it is £28. 
Again, in 1828 each registered proprietor was a man of importance, 
and paid £36 of Government rental. But the subdivision of estates 
has now reached such a point, that in spite of several vast estates in 
the hands of Bengalis, the average Government rental paid by each 
proprietor is only £9 per annum, and among the mass of native Griyd, 
landholders it is much less. 

The amount of protection to person and property has steadily 
increased. In 1804 there was but one permanent officer, and there were 
only three courts of any sort for the whole District. In 1850 there were 
eight courts, and one covenanted officer; in 1862, nine courts; and in 
1869-70, thirteen, with three covenanted officers. The latter generally 
c</hsist of (1) a Magistrate and Collector at Balasor; (2) a Joint or As¬ 
sistant-Magistrate and Deputy-Collector at Balasor; and (3) an Assist¬ 
ant-Magistrate and Deputy-Collector in charge of the subdivision of 
Bhadrakh. In 1824, the total cost of the district police, officers and 
men, amounted to £444; in 1840 to £1584; in i860 to £i 44 2 * ^ hey 
now consist of three bodies,—the regular force, the municipal police, 
and the village watch. In 1868 the regular force numbered three 
European officers, 133 native officers, and 672 footmen. The average 
pay of the English officers is £400 per annum; of the native officers, 
£25, 16s. 6d.; and of the footmen, £7, 12s. 6d. The aggregate 
strength of all ranks was 808, and its total cost £10,252. The police 
department estimates the area of the District at 3065 square miles, 
and the population at 485,113, allowing one policeman to 3*08 square 
miles, or to every 607 inhabitants. The cost of protection amounts to 
£3, 6s. 6d. per square mile, and fivepence per head of the population. 
During 1868 the police made 872 arrests, investigated 596 cognizable 
cases, and obtained 495 convictions. Among, the 805 native officers 
and men were 122 Hindustanis, 2 Panjdbls, and 5 felingds. Ihe 
rest are ranked as Bengalis in the police returns. The municipal 
police consists of 4 native officers, with an average pay of £12 per 
annum, and 30 footmen on £7, 4s. a year. The village watch 
numbered in 1840, 1914; in i860, 2745; in 1868, 2219. Iheir esti- 
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mated pay in money and lands in 1868 was ^2734. This is equal 
to a charge of seventeen shillings and tenpence per square mile, or 
about five larthings per head of the population. Each rural watch¬ 
man has on an average four villages under his charge, containing a 
total of thirty-six houses, with 218 inhabitants. These calculations are 
based upon the police estimates of the area at 3065 square miles, and 
the population at 485,113. The fiscal area, after recent transfers, is 
2041 square miles. Including, therefore, the regular force, the muni¬ 
cipal police, and the village watch, the police of all ranks amount to 
3058, maintained at a cost of ;£i 3 > 2 5 ° a Y ea1 '- For P oFce purposes, 
the district is divided into nine stations, with sixty-two outposts. I he 
cost of protecting person and property, therefore, in Balasor, is £4, 
6s. 3d. per square mile of the police area, and a trifle under sevenpence 
per head of the population. 

Criminal Classes. —Crime is more frequent in Balasor than in 
Puri District. The average number in jail, for both Balasor and Bhad- 
rakh, in 1868, was 144; of whom, however, only four were females; or 
about one person always in jail to every 3375, or one female to every 
121,278 of the population. The entire number admitted in 1868, 
amounted to 549 males and 36 females, making a total of 585. The 
constant rate of sickness was 277 per cent, of the jail population, 
and the deaths 277 per cent. The great majority of the prisoners 
belong to the labouring and lowest agricultural classes, with a pro¬ 
portion, however, of the writer paste, and a much larger number ol 
Muhammadans than is found in Puri or Cattack. At the same time, 
crime is much less frequent than in the more civilised parts of Bengal; 
nor is there any class of crime characteristic of the district. Drugging, 
with intent to rob, is sometimes practised on the great highway to 
Jaganndth, and Brahmans have peculiar facilities as cooks for com¬ 
mitting this offence. But it is a crime of the trunk road rather than 
of the district. The cost of rations w r as £3, 2s. 6d. per head in 1867, 
and £2, 2s. 7d. in 1868. The total cost of jail establishment was 
19s. 3d., and the gross cost of maintenance, including hospital charges, 
clothing, jail establishment, and repairs, was £5 a head in 1867, and 
^4, xos. in 1868. 

Fiscal Divisions. —The District of Balasor is divided into seventy 
Fiscal Divisions, which, as a rule, are much smaller than those of 
Purl or Cattack. Many of them barely exceed five square miles; 
several of them are a little over three, and one of them is only 1 -04 
square miles. It must, therefore, be understood that the term fiscal 
division (pargand) has a much more limited meaning in Balasor than 
in other districts. The number of villages was returned at 3668 in 
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1870,—an indication of the tendency of proprietors 
who have subdivided their estates, to make as much as possible of their 
respective parts by setting up new villages or collections of homesteads 
on each separate fragment. It also explains the increase in the popu¬ 
lation which took place up to the famine year, amounting to nearly 
12 per cent of the total inhabitants in 1840. Assuming the population 
in 1865, the year before the famine, to be the normal condition of 
things, each of the 9627 villages would contain 76*5 persons; but esti¬ 
mating the population at what it was after the famine, each village 
would only average 50, or one-fourth of the average number in each 
village of Puri District. It is impossible too frequently to repeat the 
caution, that such terms as fiscal division and village represent a very 
different number of inhabitants in different districts, even of the same 
province. The minute subdivision of properties in Balasor has produced 
a corresponding splitting up of villages with a very small population 
in each. The following is a list of the fiscal divisions of Balasor, 
showing their total area, with the proportion of land under cultivation, 
capable of cultivation, and uncultivable; the names of the two chief 
towns or villages; the land revenue, and the population. They have 
been very carefully compiled, but must be received as approximations to 
the truth, rather than as absolutely trustworthy statistics. There is also 
a slight element of error in each, as I do not give fractions of acres :— 

1* Ankura —area, 133*85 square miles, or 85,670 acres; 33,871 
acres cultivated; 5,684 cultivable; 46,112 uncultivable; land re¬ 
venue, jQ 2616 ; population, 22,051; chief villages, Bdsdebpur and 
Karan jdriy£. 

2. Ararupauya —area, 18*03 square miles, or 11,539 acres; 6,014 
acres cultivated; 1190 cultivable; 4334 uncultivable; land re¬ 
venue, ^273 ; chief villages, Madhustfdanpur and Nardyanpur. 

3. Armala —area, 10*54 square miles, or 6743 acres; 4429 culti¬ 
vated; 178 cultivable; 2136 uncultivable; land revenue, ^206; 
population, 5424 ; chief villages, Armald and Somndthpur. 

4. Arso —area, 25*17 square miles, or 16,108 acres; 9412 acres 
cultivated; 374 cultivable; 6321 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^47 ; chief villages, Jaldd and Sirgin. 

5. Backhand —area, 65*34 square miles, or 41,820 acres; 19,462 
acres cultivated; 2990 cultivable; 19,267 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^1189; population, 20,617; chief villages, Purushattama- 
pur and Bari, 

6. Banahar —area, 11*49 square miles, or 7353 acres ; 4775 cul¬ 
tivated, 107 cultivable; 2470 uncultivable; land revenue and 
population not given ; chief villages, Depur and Rangapati. 
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7. Banchas —area, 30*54 square miles, or 19,543 acres; 12,473 
acres cultivated ; 466 cultivable; 6603 uncultivable ; land revenue, 
^4574; population, 79 , 459 ; chief villages, Bdragdn and Jagan- 
ndthpur. 

8. Basta —area, 13*29 square miles, or 8503 acres; 4864 acres cul¬ 
tivated ; 327 cultivable; 3412 uncultivable; land revenue, ^320; 
population, 2715 ; chief villages, Basti and Bihdxdi. 

9. Baijtra —recently transferred from Cattack; details not given. 

10. Bhelorachor —area, 40*00 square miles, or 25,584 acres; chief 
villages, Kholri. and Jhdr Pipal. 

11. Bhera —area, 53*59 square miles, or 34,3°* acres; 22,170 cul¬ 
tivated ; 2364 cultivable; 9767 uncultivable; land revenue, ^1674; 
population, 11,130; chief villages, Bindhi and Pinpur. 

12. Bhograi —area, 48*73 square miles, or 31,189 acres; 8525 
acres cultivated; 2230 cultivable; 20,433 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^£1253; population, 13,467 ; chief villages, Deuld, and 
Bartani. 

13. Bisalkhand— area, 42*68 square miles, or 27,318 acres ; 16,845 
acres cultivated; 958 cultivable; 9515 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£2 ; chief villages, Konii and Asmald. 

14. Bayang —area, 88*05 square miles, or 56,352 acres; land 
revenue, ^2297 ; population, 24,764; chief villages, KotMr and 
Sdrjyapur. 

15. Chhanuya —area, 10*24 square miles, or 6554 acres; 488 acres 
cultivated; 3451 cultivable; 2614 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£ 7 & ; population, 592 ; chief villages, Nildd. and Chhen£ 

16. Dararachaur —area, 21*77 square miles, or 13,934 acres; 
9531 acres cultivated; 369 cultivable; 4033 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^374, 10s,; population, 3486. 

17. Dasmalang —area, 53*54, or 34,268 acres; 6474 cultivated; 
802 cultivable ; 26,992 uncultivable; land revenue, £31$ ; popu¬ 
lation, 24,368 ; chief villages, Rans£hi and Hirdgdn. 

18. Dhamnagar —area, 58*84 square miles, or 37,660 acres; 21,983 
acres cultivated; 2615 cultivable; 13,061 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^1650; population not given; chief villages, Chundkuti 
and Sydmpur. 

19. Fathabad —area, 61*89, or 39,611 acres; land revenue, ,£178; 
other details not on record. 

20. Ganeswar —area, 12*80 square miles, or 8191 acres; 39x0 acres 
cultivated; 359 cultivable; 3921 uncultivable; chief villages, 
Chalunigdn and P^ikrand. 

21. Garhpada —area, 16*89 square miles, or 10,815 acres; 5658 
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acres cultivated; 844 cultivable; 4313 uncultivable ; land revenue, 
^149; population, 3163; chief villages, Uriydsdsan and Bhat- 
khandi, 

22. Jajpur— recently transferred to Cattack; details not given. 

23. Jaleswar —area, 36*34 square miles, or 23,256 acres ; land 
revenue, ^1014; population, 3457; chief villages, Aruyd and 
Santiyd. 

24. Jayapur —area, 21*6 square miles, or 13,481 acres ; 8924 acres 
cultivated; 150 cultivable; 4406 uncultivable; chief villages, 
Fanpana and Soti. 

25. Kaeda —area, 12:11 square miles, or 7754 acres; 4277 acres 
cultivated; 215 cultivable; 3261 uncultivable; chief villages, 
Anantapur and Kdedd. 

26. Kamardachaur —area, 44*58 square miles, or 28,536 acres ; 
19,039 acres cultivated; 1054 cultivable; 8442 uncultivable; 
land revenue, ^1603 ; population, 10,904; chief villages, Kasbd- 
Kamarda and Patind. 

27. Katsahi —area, 13*81 square miles, or 8*841 acres; 4447 acres 
cultivated; 333 cultivable; 4060 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^317; population, 2277; chief villages, Tapandiha and Chur- 
mdrd. 

28. Kayama —recently transferred from Cattack; details not given. 

29. Khejuri —area, 18*90 square miles, or 12,097 acres; 7555 acres 
cultivated; 480 cultivable; 4061 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^497 ; population, 5015; chief villages, Barunsinh and Khantd- 
pdrd. 

30. Kila-Ambo —area, 5*67 square miles, or 3630 acres; 1641 acres 
cultivated; 187 cultivable; 1801 uncultivable; chief villages, 
Ambo and Tarbhd. 

31. Kila Ambohata —area, 36*21 square miles, or 23,175 acres; 
8924 acres cultivated ; 506 cultivable; 13,744 uncultivable; chief 
villages, Kopdri and Haripur. 

32. Kila Mangalpur —area, 10*59 square miles, or 6779 acres; 
3309 acres cultivated; 120 cultivable; 3349 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^103 ; population not given ; chief villages, Gopfndthpur 
and Mangalpur. * 

33. Kila Patna —area, 7*98 square miles, or 5107 acres; 2321 
acres cultivated; 134 cultivable; 2651 uncultivable ; land revenue, 
^48 ; population not given ; chief villages, Balanga and Chhatrd. 

34. Kila Talmunda —area, 19*70 square miles, or 12,610 acres; 
7356 acres cultivated; 214 acres cultivable; 5040 uncultivable; 
chief villages, Mahamuhdn and Kordi. 
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Kismat Ankura— area, 2-34 square miles, or 1495 acres ; 904 
acres cultivated; 16 cultivable; 575 uncultivable; details about 
land revenue and population not given; chief villages, Gur and 
Suydn. 

36. Kismat Katsai— area, 5*5r square miles, or 3530 acres; 1814 
acres cultivated; 142 cultivable ; 1572 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^248; population not given; chief villages, Kasbd Kumari and 
Bdliydpdl. 

37. Kismat Napo— area, 1*04 square miles; land revenue, ;£6S; 
population and name of chief villages not given. 

38. Kodinda— recently transferred from Cattack; details wanting. 

39. Kunardachaur— area, 2289 square miles, or 14,653 acres; 
8358 acres cultivated; 450 cultivable; 5817 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^325 ; population, 6065 ; chief villages, Madhupur and 

40. Kundi— area, 12 ‘5 x square miles, or 8009 acres.; land revenue, 
^81 ; population, 1204 ; chief villages, Kundi and Gandardd. 

41. Kurai— area, 9'13 square miles, or 5841 acres; 3607 acres culti¬ 
vated; 85 cultivable; 2149 uncultivable; land revenue, ^£385; 
chief villages, Kurdi and Bdngariyd. . 

42. Lakrajit— area, 8-35 square miles, or 5347 acres; 3085 acres 
cultivated ; 138 cultivable ; 2123 uncultivable ; chief villages, 
Golanga and Gobindapur. 

43. Manjuri— area 1133 square miles, or 7249 acres ; other details 
wanting. 

44. Matkadnagar— recently transferred from Cattack ; details 
wanting. 

45. Matkadabad— recently transferred from Cattack; details 
wanting. 

46. Mukhra— area, 13'20 square miles, or 8445 acres; 4309 acres 
cultivated ; 533 cultivable; 3603 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^287; population, 2451; chief villages, Gobindapur and Nuyd- 
pdri. 

47. Mulgaon— area, 12 ‘50 square miles, or 7998 acres ; 4764 culti¬ 
vated; 531 cultivable; 2703 uncultivated; land revenue, ^'280; 
population, 2102 ; chief ullages, Dhard and Gurdd. 

48. Muldachor— area, 6^42 square miles, or 4x12 acres; 28x0 
acres cultivated ; 87 cultivable ; 12x4 uncultivable ; land revenue, 
p£ioi ; population, 430 ; chief villages, Jdmdlpur and Kundiha. 

49. Nangaleswar— area, 1172 square miles, or 9425 acres; 7321 
acres cultivated; 162 cultivable ; 1942 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^£316; population, 2507 ; chief villages, Nangaleswar and Putrd. 
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Jo. Napochor —area, 35*31 square miles, or 22,599 acres ; land 
revenue, ^1102. 

51. Nunkhand— area, 30*66 square miles, or 19,628 acres; 11,062 
acres cultivated ; 403 cultivable; 8163 uncultivable; land revenue, 

; population, 5071 ; chief villages, Nuydpur and Sdsan. 

52. Panchmalang— area, 8*62 square miles, or 5520 acres; 933 
i.cres cultivated ; 67 cultivable; 4519 uncultivable; chief villages, 
Sdhapur and Khdrd. 

53. Phulwar— area, 3*83 square miles, or 2452 acres; land 
revenue, £ 112 ; population, 872; chief villages, Chdsdkhand 
and Kdlfpur. 

54. Radiya-orgara— area, 91*08 square miles, or 58,292 acres ; 
30,598 acres cultivated; 4185 cultivable; 23,509 uncultivable; 
land revenue, ^1654 ; population, 32,669 ; chief villages, 
Bhadrakh and Bdlo. 

55. Rautara— area, 13*21 square miles, or 8455 acres; 1706 acres 
cultivated ; 2740 cultivable; 4009 uncultivable ; land revenue, 
£ 1 66 ; population, 1439 i chief villages, Sdrgdn and Sinthid. 

56. Remuna— area, 20*12 square miles, or 12,882 acres ; 6629 
acres cultivated; 534 cultivable ; 5718 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£525 ; population, 12,005; chief villages, Rudrapur and Athdntrd. 

57. Shahbandar— area, 10*97 square miles, or 7024 acres; 2581 
acres cultivated; 628 cultivable; 3814 uncultivable; population, 
41,454 ; chief villages, Annabiratti and Bishanpur. 

58. Shahjahanabad— area, 5*13 square miles, or 3289 acres; 2079 
acres cultivated; 94 cultivable; 1115 uncultivable ; chief villages, 
Shdhjahdndbdd and Sdlanpur. 

59. Sahibnagar— recently transferred from Cattack; details wanting. 

60. Sarathachaur— area, 4*08 square miles, or 2612 acres; 1665 
acres cultivated; 87 cultivable; 860 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£61 ; population, 4775 ; chief villages, Gotigarid and Chhatrd. 

-area, 27*72 square miles, or 17,742 acres; 9632 acres 
394 cultivable; 7716 uncultivable; chief villages, 


61. Sarhar- 
cultivated 
Machhadd and Sdoriyd. 

62. Sa^malang —area 78*73 square miles, or 50,389 acres; 7493 
cultivated; 3958 cultivable; 38,938 uncultivable; chief villages, 
Jdmkundd and Ratdi. 

63. Sehari —area, 3*15 square miles, or 2018 acres; land revenue, 
£Sj ; population, 1115 ; chief villages, Bishnupur and Sehdri. 

64. Senaot —area, 108*39 square miles, or 69,368 acres ; land 
revenue, ^449; population, 1181; chief villages, Dolsdi and Ordd. 

65. Singara —recently transferred from Cattack ; details wanting. 
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66. Soso—area, 66-87 square miles, or 42,803 acres; 25,009 acres 
cultivated; 1723 cultivable; 16,070 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^877 ; population, 15,857 ; chief villages, Nami and Bdrh.it. 

67. ‘Sun hat —area, 30-60 square miles, or 19,587 acres ; 8826 acres 
■cultivated; 1315 cultivable; 9446 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^425 ; chief towns, Balasor and Damodarpur. 

68. Talsabanga —area, 24-28 square miles, or 15,538 acres; details 
of land cultivated, etc., not received; land revenue, ^4617 ; 
population, 38,802 ; chief villages, Urangi and Padibargdn. 

‘69. Tappa-Malincha —area, 13-86 square miles, or 8873 acres; 
5388 acres cultivated; t6o cultivable; 3324 uncultivable; chief 
villages, Malincha and Goliyi. 

70. Tappa-Pursanda —area, 55-17 square miles, or 35,312 acres; 
20,395 acres cultivated; 1213 cultivable; 13,703 uncultivable; 
land revenue, ^600; population, 5S71; chief villages, Pursanda 
and Banta. 

Cultivated Area. —The foregoing list of Fiscal Divisions must be 
received with caution. They refer to about a quarter of a century 
ago, and since then there is reason to believe that cultivation has 
The Collector estimates the total area in round 
1,200,000 acres. Of this, 566,000 are under cultivation, 
and 544,060 are uncultivable. There remain, therefore, only 90,000 
acres capable of cultivation not under tillage, or 7-5 per cent, of the 
whole. Roughly speaking, one-half of the district is under tillage, and 
one-half is incapable of tillage. No statistics exist as to the compara¬ 
tive area under different crops. The truth is, that the whole cultivated 
part of the district is one sheet of rice. The Collector believes that 
the proportion of other crops to this staple does not exceed one acre 
in xooo. It will be observed that in estimating the district to be 
1,200,000 acres, the Collector assumes its area to be 1875 square 
miles, or 170 miles less than its actual size after the recent transfers. 

Medical Aspects. —Rainfall in 1869, 49-77 inches, as returned 
by the Meteorological Reporter to Government; average rainfall during 
ten years, 68-45 inches. Average temperature for the five years ending 
1866, as reported by the Medical Officer—January, 85° ; February, 
89°; March, 93 0 ; April, 96°; May, 98°; June, 92 0 ; July, 88° ; August, 
88°; September, 73 0 ; October, 74 0 ; November, 73 0 ; December. 78°. 
The hot season lasts from March to the middle of June, but is tempered 
by a cool sea-breeze from the south-west. From middle of June to 
end of September the weather is close and muggy; from October to 
February is the cold season, with a north-easterly wind, and cool 
mornings and evenings. 
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—Elephantiasis Arabum attacks about twenty-five per 
cent, of the population, and is always present in from fifteen to twenty 
per cent, of it. Specifically it is the Bucnemia tropica, a local hyper¬ 
trophy of the cellular structure, attacking the whole body, but more 
particularly the depending parts and lower extremities. The Civil 
Surgeon reports that the disease is neither hereditary nor contagious, 
but when once fairly established, generally lasts through life. No sta¬ 
tistics exist to show in what proportion it attacks the two sexes, or 
different ages. But the Civil Surgeon believes that Dr. Fox’s, general 
statistics hold good in Balasor, namely, seventy-five per cent, males, 
twenty-five per cent, females, and is most frequent between the ages of 
twenty-five and fifty. The fundamental cause of the disease appears to 
be the unstimulating character of the national diet. It chiefly attacks 
the poor, who live all their lives on a daily mess of rice, which, after 
boiling, is allowed to stand for twenty-four hours in water, until fermen¬ 
tation has slightly set in. To this sour mass a little salt is added, and 
the Civil Surgeon pronounces it to be unwholesome as 'an article of 
human food. Yet this is the invariable diet of the Uriyh peasant. 
Europeans are seldom affected. Another cause appears to be the de¬ 
leterious water; but the theory of its injurious qualities arising from 
its being impregnated with salt is not, so far as I can learn, well 
founded. On the contrary, the Balasor peasant is particularly sensi¬ 
tive with regard to any saline ingredients in his drinking-water. The 
labourers who go out to work on the road between the town and the 
coast, insist on a water-carrier being allowed to each little gang, so 
that they may be supplied with the pure fluid from beyond the in¬ 
fluence of the sea. It is an unquestionable fact, however, that the 
Balasor peasant drinks all his life from wells and tanks charged with 
organic impurities. The Civil Surgeon reports that twenty per cent, 
of the people labour under hydrocele. Goitre is met with but rarely. 
Fever of a low malarious type is everywhere prevalent, and especially 
so in the south-east comer of the District, at the mouth of the Dhdmri, 
which is about as unhealthy a locality as can be found in Bengal. From 
August to October a low remittent form of fever prevails. Ague and 
rheumatic affections, colds and sore throats, with the loss of voice, 
follow from November to February, during the continuance of the 
north-east monsoon. Syphilis is rife in all its worst forms, and the 
Civil Surgeon reports that as many as forty per cent, of the population 
are victims to it. Cutaneous diseases, abound in Balasor, as they do 
among all rice-eating peoples. Till lately no attempt has been made at 
sanitation. Balasor City contains no fewer than it,000 tanks, not one 
of which can be said to be in a wholesome state. Their banks are the 
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receptacle of every sort of filth, fluid and solid. The one object of 
the Uriyd’s life is ceremonial purity, and he reconciles this in a sur- 
pysing degree with foul drinking-water, and putrid dirt heaps at his 
door. The Civil Surgeon reports that the first organized efforts at 
sanitation have been made under the present magistrate, Mr. Beames. 
Tanks have been cleared out, drains opened, and conservancy rules 
rigidly enforced. In spite of the above-mentioned endemics, the 
rural population is not on the whole unhealthy. They carry about 
their swollen legs with apparent ease, and as regards bodily vigour, 
contrast favourably with the peasantry of the wet districts in Lower 
Bengal. The truth is, that throughout all deltas the standard of 
health is very low. 

Epidemics. —Among these scourges, cholera stands first. In 1853, 
it prevailed during the whole of April or May, working its way steadily 
from village to village, till there was not a hamlet which escaped it, and 
very few in which the mortality fell short of ten to twelve per cent. 
The whole District was panic-stricken. The villagers fled from their 
homes, leaving behind the dying and the dead. Another terrible 
visitation occurred in 1866—the famine year. It was worst in the 
months of March, April, June, and September. Of the little jail 
community, averaging 100 persons, 88 were attacked, and 3 5 died. 
Cholera annually makes its appearance along the trunk road, along 
with the great stream of pilgrims. This subject, however, has already 
been treated of in the Statistical Account of Purl. The Balasor people 
believe that cholera is directly communicable j and the Civil Surgeon 
gives the following authenticated instance A tradesman left his village 
to do some business in the adjacent country. At the time of his de¬ 
parture, there was neither cholera nor any unusual sickness in his own 
village, but the place to which he went was being ravaged by the 
disease. On his way back he suffered a little from diarrhoea. Within 
six hours after he returned, he was attacked with cholera, and died. 
The same day the disease made its appearance among his neighbours, 
and numbers of the villagers, especially those who lived close to him, 
perished. 

Cattle Diseases are excessively prevalent, and are of three 
kinds. (1.) Basanta, called small-pox by the Civil Surgeon; Guti by 
the natives, to distinguish it from human small-pox. It is identified by 
the Cattle Plague Commissioners now on circuit (1870) as a true form 
of rinderpest. It appears in its severest form in winter, and lasts for 
about two months, in November and December, occasionally, however, 
continuing till May. It begins with a high fever for two days, fol¬ 
lowed by a characteristic eruption all over the body. The animal lies 
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till, droops its ears, and occasionally flaps them, refuses food, salivates 
freely, and coughs. During the febrile stage thirst is very urgent, but 
it afterwards abates. This state of things goes on for four or five days 
in the severer cases, when a sharp diarrhoea sets in, of a putrid odour, 
and death releases the sufferer. If the animal survives the sixth day, 
however, it generally recovers. Of the animals attacked, thirty-five per 
cent, die in average seasons, but the mortality often rises to eighty or 
eighty-five per cent. The disease is highly communicable, and is said 
to attack but once in a lifetime. (2.) Paschimd, a severer and more 
rapidly fatal form of basanta, in which there is a determination internally, 
and not to the skin. The death-rate in both these diseases is very 
much higher among buffaloes than among cows. (3.) Khurd or 
Phdtud, like the two foregoing, is endemic and contagious. It occurs, 
however, only in winter and the early part of the rains, i.e., during the 
months of December and January, and in June. It attacks the frog of 
the hoof, sometimes one, sometimes two, occasionally the whole four. 
The principal symptoms are as follow:—The animat first has a sore 
mouth, and refuses food for two days. After two days the mouth gets 
better, and the animal eats a little. Lameness now sets in, and the 
owner’s attention is thus drawn to the complaint. A disease process 
goes on in the hoof, which soon becomes maggoty, and sometimes 
drops off. In the severer cases the lips and tongue become swollen, 
and the latter looks raw and sore. Saliva dribbles in great quantities 
from the mouth, the animal wastes to a skeleton, and apparently dies 
of exhaustion. Death generally occurs within fifteen or twenty days 
from the first symptoms, the rate of mortality being, in ordinary seasons, 
from ten to fifteen per cent, of the animals attacked. It is said to rise 
sometimes to sixty. If the animal survives this period, and is well 
cared for, a gradual recovery takes place. 

Fairs and Religious Gatherings. —Ealasor being the district 
of Orissa most distant from Jagannath, the pilgrim stream does not 
appear to be such an active cause of disease. But the Civil Surgeon 
reports that all the evidence before him points to the conclusion, 
that the pilgrims do import cholera. Ealasor, however, has several 
important shrines of its own. The first of these, Jdjpur, recently 
transferred from Cattack, is visited by the Jaganndth pilgrims, both 
in coming and going. One visit is imperative, in order to perform 
the funeral rites of their ancestors in the City of Sacrifice. Jajpur 
is also the scene of an annual local fair, in March, held in honour 
of the Sacred River. The fair lasts three days, and is attended by 
10,000 or r 2,000 persons. From ^500 to £600 worth of goods 
are sold, among which the black stoneware called mangi deserves 
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special notice. It consists of platters and bowls cut out of a jet- 
black stone highly polished like marble. An inferior class of black 
stoneware is excavated from the rocks of the neighbouring Nllgiri 
hills, and sold in great quantities at the Jdjpur fair. Another of these 
religious gatherings is held at Remund, about five miles west of the 
town of Balasor. A fair in honour of Kshlrlchord Gopfndth, a form 
of Krishna, is held here in February; it lasts thirteen days, and is 
attended by about x0,000 to 12,000 persons. About £(>00 worth of 
goods are sold, consisting chiefly of toys, sweetmeats, fruits, vegetables, 
country cloth, etc. The temple of the god is an unsightly stone edifice, 
and is made more so by prurient sculptures. It is a favourite resort of 
the masses during the months of February, April, and November. A 
third fair is held at Khirang, a place about ten miles south-east of 
Balasor, and near the sea-coast, in honour of Mahddeva, the All-De¬ 
stroyer. It lasts for three days, and is attended by about 8000 persons, 
who buy and sell wares to the extent of about £400. There are four 
other small gatherings held during the year in honour of Siva. They 
are of little importance, and last only a single night. 

The Indigenous Drugs found in the District, and forming the 
greater part of the pharmacopoeia of the native practitioner or kabirdj, 
are as follows :—Gulancha, a febrifuge; Ndgeswar, an antispasmodic; 
Muthd, an antispasmodic and febrifuge ; Sunti (dry ginger), an antispas¬ 
modic ; Hariri, a febrifuge ; BdMra, a febrifuge; Bhdliyd, a remedy for 
leprosy; Jlyald, a febrifuge; Dhuturd (stramonium); Kanikd (croton 
seed); Bhdrgavi, a febrifuge; Bansalochan, a tonic; Gandhabene, an 
astringent; Chdkundd seed, a detergent, much used in ringworms; 
Methi, a tonic; Pdn Mahuri (aniseed); Hdlim, an anodyne; Deb-ddrd, 
a febrifuge; Dhaniyd (coriander); Gdnjd (Indian hemp); Satdbari, a 
tonic; Ankrdnti, a febrifuge; Sdlpani, a febrifuge; Kushtapani, a febri¬ 
fuge; Mabdkuri, a febrifuge; Bel (Ogle Marnaelos); Gambhdri, a febri¬ 
fuge ; Hdnripurd, a febrifuge; Sal Chiretd root, a vesicant and counter- 
irritant ; Pdtuli, a febrifuge; Agiydbdt, a febrifuge; Gokhord, a febrifuge 
and expectorant; Tihiri, a purgative ; Tdlmuli, a topic ; Sundriyd bark, 
a purgative; Dulubhri, a febrifuge; Sulpd, a febrifuge; Gandhasunti, 
an antispasmodic; Ghordbach, an astringent; Ganddli, an anodyne 
and an astringent; Ndrdbdbli, an astringent and emulcent; Dengd- 
bheji, a febrifuge and an expectorant; Atusi and Kdldddnd, a safe 
and excellent purgative. The only mineral found in the district, and 
used medicinally by the native practitioner, is iron. It first undergoes 
several pharmaceutical processes. The native practitioner is essentially 
an herbalist, and most of his potions are administered in the form of 
infusion or decoction. He seldom prescribes powders or pills. Surgery 
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and chemistry are not known to or practised by him. 1 he study of 
anatomy is equally unknown, and obstetric medicine is a speciality 
restricted to uneducated midwives. According to the Civil Surgeon, 
the native practitioner knows only a rude and barbarous eclecticism. 
He learns little from experience, investigation, or practical research. 
All is one unvarying sameness. Every ailment has its format specifics, 
from which there is no deviation in orthodox practice, save the option 
between two or more of the recipes given in his text-book for the same 
description of symptoms. It must be observed, however, that these 
strictures have special reference to the degenerate and uneducated 
native practitioners of Balasor. 

Sudivlsional Auministration.—B alasor has but one subdivision, 
Bhadrakh, whose headquarters are pleasantly situated on the Cattack 
high road. Bhadrakh is generally managed by a single assistant 
magistrate, and, unlike Khurdhi. in Purl, forms an integral part of 
the District, which it resembles in soil, natural features, and eveiy 
other particular. It has therefore received no separate treatment in 
this Statistical Account. 

Trade Statistics. —The following is a statement of the internal 
and external trade of the Port of Balasor for the ten years 1869—70- 
For several of the years the return is defective, and information cannot 
be supplied, as no record exists in the Customs office. In 1860-61, 
imports (no records), exports £4567; i n 1861-62, imports £5824, 
exports £9931; 1862-63, imports (no record), exports £17,233; 

1863- 64, imports (no record), exports ^40,098, tonnage 3754 tons, 

1864- 65, imports (no record), exports £72,323 ; 1865-66, imports 
£6858, tonnage 6757 tons, exports £27,010, tonnage 9266 tons; 
1866-67, imports ,£15,362, tonnage 2144 tons, exports £8067, 
tonnage 3339 tons; 1867-68, imports £i4>53 2 > tonnage 1257 tons, 
exports £6122; 1868-69, imports £i9,37D tonnage 2378 tons, 
exports .£12,118; 1869-70, imports £28,337, tonnage 9072 tons, 
exports £ 27,925, tonnage 9064- tons, lhe trade of the minor ports 
of Balasor is as follows—the figures representing the average of the 
three years previous to 1870 :—Dhdmrd.—imports £'8963, exports 
£1751; Chhanuyd—imports £1, 4s., exports £1161 ; Siratha—im¬ 
ports nil, exports £84; Churdnian—imports £388, exports £167 ; 
Laichanpur—imports £1266, exports £9341 Subanrekha imports 
£52, exports £1405- 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
TRIBUTARY STATES. 

r T , HE Tributary States form the mountainous background of Orissa. 

They lie between the Mahinadf delta and the interior table¬ 
land known as the Central Provinces, or from N. Lat. 19 0 S 2 ' 

22 0 34' o", and from E. Long. 83° 36' 40" to 87° 13' 20". Population, 
961,355 ; area, 16,184 square miles. They were formerly eighteen in 
number, but are now reckoned as nineteen, namely—(1) Angul, 
(2) Athgarh, (3) Athmallik, (4) Bdnki, (5) BaramM, (6) Bod, (7) Das- 
palM, (8) Dhenkdnal, (9) Hindol, (10) ICeunjhar, (xr) Khandpiira, 
(12) Morbhanj, (13) Narsinhpur, (14) Nilgiri, (15) Naydgarh, (r6) P 4 I 
Lahard, (17) Ranpur, (18) Tdlcher, and (19) Tigarid. They are 
bounded on the north by the districts of Midnapur, Purulid, and 
Sinhbhum ; on the west, by the States of Bondi, Bamrd, Rddhdkol, 
Sonpur, and Patnd; on the south, by Kaldhdndi and Gdumsar; and 
on the east, by the districts of Puri, Cattack, and Balasor. 

The chiefs administer civil and criminal justice under the control 
of the Superintendent of the Tributary States at Cattack. Heinous 
offences which require more than two years’ imprisonment, and all 
capital cases, are sent to this officer, who also decides political oauses 
and disputed successions. An appeal from his decision lies to the 
Government of Bengal. The Magistrates of Puri, Cattack, and Balasor 
are ex officio assistants to the Superintendent; but, with the exception 
of the Magistrate of Balasor, they do not ordinarily exercise criminal 
jurisdiction. The Superintendent has also a native assistant, who 
exercises the full powers of a magistrate, and who tries such cases as 
the Superintendent makes over to him. The States, during the 
minority of the Rdjds or chiefs, or when for political reasons they are 
placed under attachment, are managed by the Superintendent through 
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a Government receiver ( Tahsllddr ). The jurisdiction of the Commis¬ 
sioner is defined by Regulation xi. of 1816, and Act xxi. of 1850. 

Mountains. —The Tributary States are a succession of ranges 
rolling backwards towards Central India. They form, however, three 
water-sheds from south to north, with fine valleys between, down which 
pour the three great rivers of the interior table-land. The southern¬ 
most is the valley of the Mahanadf, at some places closely hemmed in by 
peaks on either side, and forming picturesque passes ; at others spread¬ 
ing out into fertile plains, laden with rice, and watered by a thousand 
mountain streams. At the Barnaul Pass, the river winds round magnifi¬ 
cently wooded hills, of from 1500 to 2500 feet high. Crags and peaks 
of a solitary wild beauty overhang its channel, which at one part is so 
narrow, that it rises seventy feet in time of flood. From the north bank 
of the Mahanadf the ranges tower into a fine water-shed, from 2000 
to 2500 feet high, running north-west and south-east, and forming the 
boundary of the States of Narsinhpur and Barambd. On the other 
side they slope down upon the States of Hindol and Dhenkdnal, 

; supplying countless little feeders to the Brahmanf, which occupies the 
second of the three valleys. From the north bank of this river the 
hills again roll back into magnificent ranges, running in the same 
general direction as before, but more confused and wilder, till they rise 
into the Keunjhar water-shed, with peaks from 2500 to 3500 feet high, 
culminating in Malayagiri, 3895 feet high, in the State of Pal Lahara. 
This water-shed, in turn, slopes down into the third valley,—that of the 
Baitaram', from whose northern bank rise the almost unexplored moun¬ 
tains of Morbhanj, heaped upon each other in noble masses of rock, 
from 3000 to nearly 4000 feet high, sending countless tributaries to the 
Baitaranf on the south, and pouring down the Burdbalang, with the 
feeders of the Sabanrekhd, on the north. The peaks are densely wooded 
to the summit, and, except at the regular passes, are inaccessible to 
beasts of burden. The intermediate valleys yield rich crops in return 
for negligent cultivation; and a vast quantity of land might be reclaimed 
on their outskirts and lower slopes. The principal peaks are fifteen in 
number, as follows:—(1.) Malayagiri, in the State of Pdi Lahani, in 
Lat. 21 0 22' 20"; Long. 85° 18'41"; height, 3895 feet. (2.) Meghdsanf, 
literally the Seat of Clouds, in Morbhanj, in Lat. 21 0 37' 58"; Long. 86° 
23' 30" ; height, 3824 feet. (3.) Gandha Mddan, in Keunjhar, in Lat. 
21 0 38' 12"; Long. 85° 32' 56"; height, 3479 feet. (4.) Tha'kuranf, 
in Keunjhar, in Lat. 22 0 6' 5" ; Long. 85° 28' 30"; height, 3003 feet. 
(5.) Pencil Dhar, at Athmallik, in Lat. 20° 41' 28"; Long. 84°43' 36" ; 
height, 2948 feet. (6.) Tomdk, on the boundary of Keunjhar and Sukindd, 
in Lat. 21 0 5' 35" ; Long. 85° 57' 38"; height, 2577 feet. (7.) Godldeo, 
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ill Daspalld, in Lat. 20° 31' 5"; Long. 84° 52' 43" ; height, 2546 feet. 
(8.) Suliya, in Nayagarh, in Lat. 20° 6' 23" ; Long. 85" 4' o "; height, 
2239 feet. (9.) Kopilds, on the boundary of Athgarh and Dhenkdnal, 
in Lat. 20° 40' 40" ; Long. 85° 48' 53 "; height, 2098 feet. This hill 
takes its name from that of a temple which is situated near its top, and 
which in February is visited by about 10,000 pilgrims, when a large 
fair is held, and trade to a considerable extent is carried on. At the 
top of the hill there is table-land, which might be made a very pleasant 
place of residence during the hot months. (10.) Bankomundf, in Bod, 
in Lat. 20°-42' 24"; Long. 84° 20' 18"; height, 2080 feet, (ir.) The 
Kanaka range, on the boundary of Narsinhpur and Hindol. The 
highest peak is in the latter State, in Lat. 20° 36' 45" ; Long. 85° xT 7" ; 
height, 2038 feet. (12.) Bdghmdri, on the boundary of Morbhanj, and 
Sinhbhum, in Lat. 22 0 29' 3" ; Long, 26° 9' 27"; height', 1997 feet. 
(13.) Tangdri, in Angul, in Lat.'20° 52' 48" ; Long. 84° 52' 50”; height, 
1952 feet. (14.) Sidnanga, in Bod, in Lat. 20° 26' 16”; Long. 83° 51' 
28"; height, 1917 feet. (15.) Sapuimundi, in Khandpara, in Lat. 20° 
19' 28"; Long. 85° 5' 21"; height, 1769 feet. 

Rivers. —The principal rivers are the Mahdnadl, the Brdhmanf, 
the Baitaranl, and the Burabalang. The first enters the Tributary 
States of Orissa in Bod, forming the boundary between that State on 
the south, and Athmallik and Angul on the north, for forty-nine miles. 
It then divides Khandpdra and Bdnki on the south, from Narsinhpur, 
Barambd, and Athgarh on the north. In the last State, it debouches 
through a narrow gorge upon the Cuttack delta. It is everywhere 
navigable throughout the Tributary States, and up to Sambalpur, by 
flat-bottomed boats of about tw'enty-five tons burden, and a considerable 
trade is carried on. Precious stones of different kinds are found in its 
bed. The river affords valuable facilities for navigation, but for the 
numerous sandbanks in its channel. The boatmen carry rakes and 
hoes, with which they clear a narrow passage just sufficient to let their 
craft pass. Where rocks impede the navigation, there is plenty of 
depth on either side; and a little blasting would enlarge the water-way, 
and thus lessen the force of the rapids. When full, it is a magnificent 
river, varying from one to two miles in breadth, and of great depth. 
It is liable to heavy floods, which have been fully described in my 
work on Orissa, where a comprehensive account of the Mahdnadl will 
also be found. Its chief tributaries in the Tributary States, are, on 
its north bank, the Sdpud in Athgarh, and the Danddtapi and Mano 
in Athmallik; on its south bank, the Kusumf and Kamdl in Khand- 
pdrd, with the Jordmu, Hindmandd, Gdnduni, Boldt, Sdlkf Bdgh, Marini, 
and Tel. This last stream divides the Orissa Tributary States from 
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those in the Central Provinces, and forms the boundary between the 
States of Bod and Sonpur. 

The Brahman i enters the Tributary State of Tdlcher, and passes 
through it and Dhenkdnal into the Cattack District. It is navigable 
for a few months of the year to four miles below Tdlcher, where there 
are some dangerous rocks, which might, however, be easily blasted. 
Common jasper abounds, along with other precious stones, in the bed 
of the river. 

The Baitarani River rises in the State of Keunjhar, and forms 
the boundary between that State and Morbhanj for forty miles. In 
the dry season it is navigable by small boats ; but with difficulty as far 
as Anandapur, a large village on its south bank, in Lat. 21 0 13' o", and 
Long. 86° n' o". A considerable trade is carried on at this place; the 
rural and forest produce brought by land from the south-west being 
bartered for salt, carried by boats from the coast. 

The Burabalang rises in the State of Morbhanj, and has been 
fully described in the Statistical Account of Balasor; which also see for 
an account of the Sdlandf and Subanrekhd. 

No important instances of alluvion or diluvion are known, nor of 
any changes in the courses of the above rivers. The banks are gene¬ 
rally abrupt, occasionally rising into fine heights, and the beds sandy, 
with the exception of that of the Baitaranf, which is rocky. Nor have 
any important islands been formed by the rivers within the Tributary 
States, but rocks and wooded cliffs have here and there been thrown 
up from the middle of the Baitaranf and the Mahdnadf. The banks 
are generally buried in jungle, but in many places they might be turned 
into fertile fields. The Baitaranf is popularly rumoured to have a sub¬ 
terraneous passage, but in reality merely flows through two rocky clefts, 
called the Cow’s Nostrils. The rivers form no lakes, and are far beyond 
tidal range. None of them are fordable during the rainy season, but 
in the dry season they are all so at certain parts of their course. 

Uses to which the Water is put. —Three towns on the Mahdnadf 
subsist by river traffic, namely, Baideswar in Banki, and Padmdbatf 
and Kantilo in Khandpdrd. These communities carry salt, spices, 
cocoa-nuts, and brass utensils up to Sambalpur, in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, bringing thence, in exchange, cotton, wheat, oil-seeds, clarified 
butter, oil, molasses, iron, turmeric, tasar doth, rice, etc. There are 
also several smaller towns on both sides of the Mahdnadf, which carry 
on an extensive trade in timber, bamboos, oil-seeds, and other local 
produce. On the Brdhmanf, the only large villages are Baulpur and 
Bhuvan, in the State of Dhenkanal, with a thriving river traffic in resin, 
lac, oil seeds, etc. There is but a single large village within the Tribu- 
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tary States on the Baitaranf, viz. Anandpur in Keunjhar, the trade of 
which is the same as that of the villages on the Brdhmanf. 

Irrigation. —None of the non-navigable rivers or streams are 
applied as a motive power for turning mills, etc.; nor is the water of 
the larger rivers utilized for the purposes of irrigation, although the 
smaller streams are often dammed and embanked for the purpose. 
There is no regular system of storing water at an elevation from 
which it can. be conducted to a distance; but it is often ladled on the 
fields by the ordinary native methods described in the Statistical Ac¬ 
count of Puri District. 

Fisheries. —All the villages on the rivers are partly inhabited by 
fishermen, who form about five per cent, of the entire population 
along the banks, and one per cent, in the interior. The fisheries are 
of no great value. In Bdnki, the rent realized from this source in 1869 
was ^38; in Athgarh, ^’17; in Naydgarh, ^13, 10s.; in Khandpdrd, 
14s.; and in Angul, only £3. 

Embankments. —With the exception of Bdnki, which is directly 
under Government management, embankments on an extended scale 
are unknown within the Tributary States; nor do the Rdjds possess 
sufficient capital for their construction. 

Minerals. —A coal-field exists in Tdlcher. In 1841 an exploring 
party found coal in several places, extending over a tract of upwards 
of thirty miles. Further investigations were also made in 1855, and 
the results published in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
vol. i. part i. It is also believed to exist in Angul, and along the banks 
of the Mahdnadf. Limestone and building stone are procurable in 
almost all the States. Iron is found in Morbhanj, Keunjhar, Dhen- 
kdnai, Angul, Athmallik, Tdlcher, and Pal Lahard, and a considerable 
trade in the metal is carried on. Gold dust is found, but to a very 
small extent, in the sands of a few streams in Keunjhar, Dhenkdnal, 
and Pdl Lahard. A black stone called Mungi is extensively quarried 
in Nilgiri, and manufactured into native plates and cups. Dhenkdnal 
produces talc, and hot springs are found in Athmallik. 

Jungle Products. —The chief marketable timber of the Tribu¬ 
tary States is Sdl, the forest revenue of the single State of Angul 
being ^35. The jungle yields an annual supply of resin, lac, tasar, 
bees-wax, dyes, fibres, such as sidri, the fibre of a gigantic vine used 
for cordage ; and Murgd (Saserviera Zeylonica). The following classes 
subsist by collecting and trading in jungle products :—(1.) The Khayrds, 
who collect and deal in catechu, and belong to the States of Dhenkdnal, 
Keunjhar, Angul, Tdlcher, and Athmallik. (2.) Lohdrs, iron-smelters, 
living in Dhenkdnal, Keunjhar, Tdlcher, and Athmallik. (3.) Kandhs. 
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{4.) The Gands, residing in Keunjhar, Morbhanj, and Dhenk^nal. 
(5.) Kols, who sell resin, lac, wax, etc., and live in Morbhanj, Keun- 
jhar, and Pal Lahard. (6 and 7.) Juins and Malhdrs, who deal in 
honey and other jungle produce, and live chiefly on roots and leaves. 
They come from the States of Keunjhar and Dhenkdnal. (8.) Bhumijas, 
labourers.from Keunjhar, Morbhanj, etc. And (9.) Kostids, dealers in 
• tasar. 

Wild Beasts. —Among the larger sort of wild animals are the 
elephant, tiger, panther, hyena, bear, deer of several sorts, antelope, 
hog, bison, etc. Wild elephants infest the jungles of Morbhanj and 
Keunjhar, and in lesser numbers in Athmallik., Angul, and DhenMnal. 
They do great damage to the crops, and occasionally trample down a 
barn, but very seldom destroy human life. Tigers exist everywhere, 
and annually carry away numbers of men and cattle. At the Man- 
garhghcltf Pass, they killed upwards of 300 persons in three years. In 
the State of Bod eighty-six persons were devoured in 1869, and the 
Rijd, was obliged to engage a huntsman from Sambalpur. In some 
States the tigers watch the villages, and seize any one who strays 
beyond their limits; but the Rdjds seldom give rewards for their de¬ 
struction. Some tribes, particularly the Kandhs, regard them with 
superstitious reverence, and will not kill them. Hundreds of people 
die every year from snake bites, but payments for serpent killing are 
unknown. Among the smaller sorts of game are hares, various sorts of 
wild fowl, wild geese, peacocks, partridges. Wild beast skins form an 
important article of traffic. 

Population. —No regular census has ever been taken of the 
Tributary States. An estimate prepared by the Topographical Survey 
in 1866-62 gives the number of towns and villages at 6965, with a 
population, calculated at the fate of five and a half inhabitants to each 
house, of 961,355. A detailed statement of the estimated population of 
the different States will be given subsequently. 

The principal races inhabiting the Tributary States are—(1.) the 
Uriyds, who form the most important and largest section of the popula¬ 
tion, and inhabit the valleys. The hill tribes consist of—(2.) the Kandhs, 
residing chiefly in the States of Bod, Kandhmdls, DaspalU, and Naya- 
garh. They are a simple race, fond of the chase, and capital hunters; 
easily managed by those who are accustomed to them, but very jealous 
of any interference with their rights in the soil of their native hills. (3.) 
Kols, in Morbhanj, Keunjhar, and Pdl Lahard, a more turbulent people, 
sometimes very difficult to control, addicted to daring predatory enter¬ 
prises, and much dreaded by the neighbouring peasants. (4.) Bhun&s, 
otherwise spelt Bhuyas, who reside in Keunjhar and Morbhanj. This 






tribe forms the most important portion of the inhabitants of Keunjhar, 
and are about ten thousand in number. They are a slightly built race 
of men, with an average height of only 5 feet 3 inches, and a very 
dark skin. They have lost their original language, and now speak 
Uriyd. As a rule, they are honest and truthful, but very tenacious of 
their land rights, although timid by nature, and easily oppressed indivi¬ 
dually. (5.) Judns, residing in Keunjhar and Dhenkdnal. (6.) Gands, 
living in Keunjhar, Morbhanj, and the Central Provinces, have also 
lost their own language. They are much fairer in the Tributary States 
than their- tribesmen in the Central Provinces, and seem to have a 
strong mixture of Aryan blood, (7.) Malhdrs living in Dhenkdnal 
have no fixed abode, but lead a wandering life in the forest, lodging 
under trees, and subsisting by the sale of honey, wax, lac, resin, and 
other jungle products. (8.) Bhumijas, living in Keunjhar, Morbhanj, 
and Dhenkinal. (9.) Sdntdls, living in Keunjhar and Morbhanj. (10.) 
SaVars, (11.) Domnds, living in the Kandh country. These last people 
act as priests to the Kandhs. When a Kandh is wounded or killed by 
a tiger, his whole family becomes outcaste. The Domed priest can, 
however, restore the family to its former social position, by taking 
away all the property in the house of the unfortunate man who had 
incurred the displeasure of the Kandh deities. The hill tribes have 
already been treated of in the main body of this volume. Each of 
them has a distinctive oath. A Kandh swears by touching muhwd 
fruit, or earth; a Kol, by touching cooked rice; a Judn, or Bhund.or 
Bhuyd, by touching a tiger skin, a white-ant hill, or a bamboo leaf; and 
a Domnd, by touching cow dung. For minor tribes, see list of castes. 

No immigration nor emigration to any extent goes on in the 
Tributary States. 

Religion,-— As in other parts of Orissa, the great mass of the 
inhabitants of the Tributary States are Hindus, with the aboriginal 
fetish element more or less distinctly preserved. The number of 
Musalmdns is very small, and consists of the descendants of those 
who took service as soldiers under the Rdjds in the time of the 
Marhattds, when there was constant fighting between the various rival 
States. The Muhammadan religion does not make any progress among 
the people. In Athgarh there is a village called Chhagdn Gobrd, and 
in Nflgiri one called Mitrapur, entirely inhabited by agricultural com¬ 
munities of native Christians. The principal places of pilgrimage in 
the Tributary States areKopilas in Dhenkdnal, Kusaleswar and Jotipur 
in Keunjhar, Mintir in Morbhanj, and Samakul in Naydgarh, all of 
which attract annual crowds of devotees. Some aboriginal tribes pre¬ 
serve their ancient rites intact. 
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Castes. —The list of castes numbers sixty-four. The most 
esteemed are—(i.) the Brdhmans, who follow the same occupations as 
the Brdhmans in other parts of Orissa. (2.) The so-called Kshattriyas, 
who are connections of the chiefs, and are supported by them. They 
are few in number, and generally rich. (3.) Karans, corresponding to 
the Kdyasth caste of Bengal, chiefly employed aS writers and clerks, 
few in number, and generally well off. Next to the Karans come the 
so-called Sudras, among whom the ten following are deemed respect¬ 
able:—(x.) Khanddit, agriculturists, few, and tolerably rich. (2.) 
Chdsd, agriculturists, numerous, poor. (3.) Barhai, carpenters, few in 
number, poor. (4.) Kamdr, blacksmiths, few, poor. (5.) Gurid, con¬ 
fectioners, few, poor. (6.) Bhanddri, barbers, few, poor. (7.) Banid, 
betel-nut sellers and goldsmiths, few, but sometimes rich. (8.) Gaur, 
herdsmen, few, poor. (9.) Tambuli, betel-nut sellers, few, poor. (10.) 
Mdli, gardeners, worshippers of Mahddeva, few, poor. The following 
nine castes are held in much lower esteem than the foregoing, but are 
within the pale of respectability:—-(1.) Patrd, weavers and traders, few, 
rich. {2.) Pathurid, stonemasons, few, poor. (3.) Thatdri, braziers, 
numerous, poor. (4.) Chitrakar, painters, few, poor. (5.) Kansdri, 
workers in brass, few, rich. (6.) Rdj, merchants, few, rich. (8.) Ndyak, 
astrologers, few, rich. (9.) Barsud, agriculturists, numerous, poor. The 
following forty-one castes are utterly despised:—(1.) Tanti, weavers, 
few, poor. (2.) Kumbhdr, makers of earthen pots, few, poor. (3.) 
Teh', oilmen, few, poor. (4.) Jogf, beggars, few, some poor, but many, 
as religious mendicants, are rich. (5.) Mdtid, labourers, few, poor. 
(6.) Keut, fishermen, few, poor. (7.) Thorid, drivers of pack bullocks, 
few, rich. (8.) Parira, horse-keepers, few, poor. (9.) Bhund or Bhuyd, 
cultivators who live partly on jungle products, numerous, poor. (10.) 
Girgirid, fishermen, few, poor. (11.) Doud, weavers, few, poor. (12.) 
Bhumija, labourers, few, poor. (13.) Magadhd, herdsmen, few, poor. 
(14.) Batakdsud, cultivators, numerous, poor. (15.) Kord, cultivators, 
numerous, poor. (16.) Lohdr, iron-smelters, numerous, poor. (17.) 
Dumdl, cultivators, numerous, poor. (18.) Tiar, fishermen, few, poor. 
(19.) Khayrd, dealers in catechu, few, poor. (20.) Jhard, gold-washers, 
few, poor. (21.) Dhobd, washermen. (22.) Sinkhdlu, labourers, nume¬ 
rous, poor. (23.) Kurmi, labourers, numerous, poor. (24.) Bhulid, 
weavers, numerous, rich. (25.) Sundi (Suri), spirit vendors, few, rich. 
(26.) Chamdr, basketmakers, few, poor. (27.) Godrd, basketmakers, few, 
poor. (28.) Mochi, shoemakers, few, poor. (29.) Malhdr, (30.) Kol, 
and (31.) Juan, aboriginal tribes who sell resin, lac, wax, honey, and 
other jungle products, and live partly by tillage, chiefly on roots. (32.) 
Kandh, hired labourers and poor cultivators. (33.) Hdri, sweepers, 
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numerous, poor. (34.) Dom, sweepers, numerous, poor. (35.) Pin, 
labourers, numerous, poor. (36.) Kandrd, labourers, few, poor. (37.) 
Sdntdl, cultivators who partly live on jungle products, few, poor. (38.) 
Saura (Savar), labourers, numerous, poor. (39.) Tan aid, labourers, few, 
poor. (40.) Gand, a tribe of aborigines. (41.) Keld, a wandering 
aboriginal gipsy-like tribe, few, poor. 

Condition of the People. —The peasant’s food consists of 
boiled rice, pulse, vegetables, fish, and occasionally flesh. A pros¬ 
perous cultivator lives on about fourteen shillings a month. His house¬ 
hold expenses are eight shillings for rice, two for vegetables, one for 
salt, and three for firewood, oil, spices, and occasionally a little fish. 

The dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper consists of a white cloth 
round the loins hanging down to the ankle {dhoti), and a white sheet 
or cloth thrown over the shoulders (chddar), worth altogether about four 
shillings. That of a peasant is a simple waistcloth, worth eighteen- 
pence. A shopkeeper’s furniture consists of a few blankets, carpets, 
mattresses, mats, and pillows, a wooden seat or two, and an instrument 
for husking rice {dhenki). 

There are only six villages in the Tributary States containing 
more than 500 houses, namely—(1.) Kantilo, and (2.) Nijgarh in Khand- 
pdrd; the first containing 1113 houses with an estimated population of 
6121, and the second 1x21 houses with an estimated population of 
6 1 65. (3.) Naydpatna in Tigarid, with 512 houses and a population 

of 2816. (4.) Bdghsdmalgarh, and (5.) Chhelid in Morbhanj ; the former 
with 500 houses and an estimated population of 2750, and the latter 
with 757 houses and a population of 4163. (6.) Garh in Dhenkanal, 
with 753 houses and a population of 4141. 

Administration. —In 1805 the revenue paid to the British 
Government by the Tributary States amounted to ,£4555 ; in 1820 the 
same; in 1860-61 it had increased to ^8286 ; and the Budget estimate 
for 1879-7 x is ^8388. The Rdjds rule their territory pretty much 
according to their own idea of what is right; and even in the two 
States directly under our management, Bdnki and Angul, land litiga¬ 
tion is little known. In Bdnki the number of rent-suits instituted 
under Act 10 of 1859 was 14 in 1861-62, 33 in 1862-63, 54 in 
1866-67, and 28 in 1868-69. In Angul, during the same years, the 
number of cases were 29, 57, 37, and 28 respectively. 

Police. —The Rdjds do not maintain regular police stations, the 
duties being performed by the pdiks, or cultivators holding on a 
tenure of military service. A regular force has been organized in the 
two States under Government management. Angul has one head 
station at Purndgarh, and four outposts at Tikarpdrd, Maidharpur, 


•BaMmprasiid, and Chhindipadd. In B£nki there is a head station at 
Gharchikd, with three outposts at Baideswar, Kaldpathar, and Subar- 
napur. A police force is also maintained in the Kandhmals, consisting 
of one head station at Bisipdrd, and four out-stations at Khejurfpdrd, 
Kaldbdg, Naydpdrd, and Argirkid, to preserve order in that wild region. 

The following is a detailed account of the different States, their 
area, revenue, crops, fairs, estimated population, etc. Each has its 
own Rdjd, or chief, except the two under direct Government control. 

Angul, bounded on the south by the river Mahdnadf and the 
State of Narsinhpur; on the north by Tdlcher and the State of Bamrd 
in the Central Provinces ; on the east by Hindol; and on the west by 
Athmallik and RddhdkoL Area, 88 r square miles. Estimated popu¬ 
lation, 39,488. Revenue, according to the Budget estimate for 1870-71, 
£3067. The State was confiscated in 1847, owing to the Rdjd’s con¬ 
tinued disobedience of the orders of Government, and his attempt 
to wage war against the English. The revenues are collected, and the 
State generally managed, by a receiver (Tahsflddr). The members of 
che ex-Rajd’s family enjoy pensions from Government. The State was 
originally in the possession of a Kandh named Ano, but the ancestors 
of the ex-Rdjd having gained a footing in the country as traders, plotted 
against the Kandh prince, and seized his territory. It is for the most 
part jungle. Rice, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, cotton, and coarse cereals 
form the staple crops of the small cultivated portion. Droughts fre¬ 
quently destroy the crops, but there is scarcely any part of the State in 
danger of flood. 

Tillage is conducted in two ways ; and as these methods are 
common to the whole Tributary States, they may be described here 
once and for all. (1.) Rice cultivation in hollows and on low lands 
with a command of moisture. In the valleys, where the mountain 
rivulets can be utilized, the peasants throw a dam across the streams 
and store up the water. The lower levels thus secure a supply of 
moisture the whole year round, and the Wet Rice cultivation goes 
on throughout the twelve months. (2.) Upland or Taila cultivation, 
upon newly cleared patches of land, and depending entirely on the 
local rainfall. The forest is cut down and burnt upon the spot, and the 
soil thus enriched with salts, yields abundant crops of early rice, oil¬ 
seeds, and cotton. At the end of four or five years such clearings are 
abandoned for new ones, and the land relapses into jungle. After years 
of rest, when a fresh growth of forest has sprung up, the trees and 
shrubs are again cut down and burnt on the spot; the whole process 
of clearing and cultivating for another period of five years being re¬ 
peated de novo . 
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Prior to its confiscation there was no trade in Angul, and its Tribute 
amounted to only ^165 ; but since then fairs have been established at 
seven places, attended by traders from Cattack and the neighbouring 
districts* The population is sparse, and lives almost entirely by agri¬ 
culture. With the exception of the hilly southern part, the country is 
level, and only needs inhabitants to increase its value. The Brdhmam 
runs within a mile of its north-eastern boundary, and might form 
a trade-route for the products of the State. Coal and iron are 
found. The largest village in Angul is Chhindipadd, in Lat. 21 0 5' o", 
Long. 84° 55' o", containing 149 houses at the time of the Topographical 
Survey in 1860-62. There are also nine other villages, containing 
upwards ,of 100 houses each. The total number of villages is 345. 

Athgarh, bounded on the south by the Mahinadf; on the north 
by Dhenkdnal; on the east by Tigarii; and on the west by Cattack 
District. Area, 168 square miles, containing 184 villages, with 3302 
houses and an estimated population of 18,326 souls. It yields its 
an income of about ^1494 a year, and pays ^282 as tribute to 
Government. In ancient times it belonged to the kings of Orissa, one 
of whom married the sister of his prime minister, and presented the 
State of Athgarh to his brother-in-law, with the title of Rdjd. The 
present ruler is the tenth in descent, and belongs to the writer caste 
(Kdyasth). Athgarh is a low level country, and very subject to inunda¬ 
tions. The only village containing upwards of 100 houses is Gobri, in 
Lat. 20° 35' 2", Long, 85° 52' 28", with 159 houses. At the village of 
Chhagdn, Lat. 20° 34' 14", Long. 85° 52' 30", there is a peasant colony 
of native Christians under the care of the Baptist Mission at Cattack. 
The village has a small chapel, and is prettily situated on a slight emi¬ 
nence, surrounded by well-cultivated rice fields. It has a population 
of 263, exclusively Christians, who are employed as agriculturists. 
Two other Christian hamlets adjoin it. The cultivation consists of rice, 
with an occasional crop of sugar-cane. The Rdjd’s residence is buried 
in bamboo thickets, planted as a defence against the Marhattd horse. 
The high road from Cattack to Sambalpur passes through the State. 

Athmallik is bounded on the south and west by the Mahdnadf; 
on the east by Angul; and on the north by the State of RddMkol, in 
the Central Provinces. Area, 730 square miles. Estimated popula¬ 
tion, 16,250. Yields a revenue of ^800 a year to its chief, and pays a 
tribute to Government of ^48. Has but one village containing more 
than 100 houses, viz. Kainta, with 127. The State is a dense jungle, 
with little cultivation, and no trade. A long range of hills covered 
with wood runs along its southern side, parallel with the Mahdnadf. 
The crops consist of coarse rice and other inferior grains, with a few 
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oil-seeds. The chiefs of Athmallik have no legal claim to the title of 
Rdjd. Their emblem of signature is a Kadamba flower. 

Banki, bounded on the north by the States of Athgarh, Tigarid, 
and Barambd ; on the south and east by Purl District; and on the 
west by Khandpdrd. Area, 150 square miles. Estimated population, 
48,813. Paid an annual tribute of ^443 to Government from .1805 
till 1840, when it was confiscated, the Rdjd having been convicted of 
murder, and imprisoned for life. Since that time the estate has been 
under direct Government management. In 1860-61 it yielded a 
revenue of ^1333, which has now increased to ^1996 (1870-71). 

Baramba, bounded on the north by the Mahdnadf; on the south 
by Naydgarh; on the east by Naydgarh and Daspalld; and on the 
west by Puri District. Area, 134 square miles, with 137 villages and 
3958 houses. The population is variously estimated, at from 21,967 
by the Topographical Survey in 1860-62, to 27,458 by a recent official 
return. The Rdjd, in 1870, calculated the number of villages at 133, 
with 3748 houses and 20,604 inhabitants; but this is probably below 
the truth. The Mahdnadf, on its southern boundary, affords water- 
carriage for the products of the State. Bi-weekly fairs are held at 
Maindbdd, a small village of 48 houses, in Lat. 20° 26' 30”, Long. 
85° 20' 28"; and at Bandlipur, a village with 74 houses, in Lat. 20° 24' 9", 
•Long. 85° 20' 28", where the usual common description of country pro¬ 
ducts are brought for sale. Timber and bamboos are floated down the 
Mahdnadf to Cattack and Puri. The largest villages are Gobirdtpur, 
276 houses, on the bank of the Mahdnadf, in Lat. 20° 22' 59", Long. 

and Barambd, 232 houses, in Lat. 20° 15' 17", Long. 85° 
45", The history of the State commences with a legend of a cele¬ 
brated wrestler, to whom the Orissa monarch presented two villages. 
The hamlets were owned and inhabited by Kandhs, but the wrestler 
speedily drove out the aboriginal race; and gradually extending his 
territory at their expense, founded the State of Barambd. The present 
Rdjd is the nineteenth in descent from the original chief. His emblem 
of signature is a dog metamorphosed into a lion—a heraldic monster 
that took his origin in a story belonging to the time of the first founder, 
when a dog assaulted a tiger. Tribute, ^140; Rdjd’s income, ^'1200. 

Bod, bounded for sixty-five miles on the north by the Mahdnadf; 
on the east by the State of Daspalld.; on the west by the Tel River; 
and on the south by the Kandh Hills. The latter are under British 
management, although once nominally feudatory to Bod. Area, includ¬ 
ing the Kandhmdls, 2064 square miles. Excluding this latter portion, 
respecting which no reliable statistics have yet been obtained, Bod con¬ 
tains 542 villages and 3349 houses, with an estimated population of 
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18,687. Many of the villages are deserted. The Rdjd pays an annual 
tribute of £8a to Government, and enjoys an income of about ^1000 a 
year. The Mahdnadf and Tel offer facilities for water-carriage; but, with 
the exception of a small trade in Sill timber, none of the produce of the 
country is exported. Weekly markets are held at eight villages, for traffic 
in the usual simple commodities, such as coarse rice, oil-seeds, and jungle 
products. The only two towns in the State containing upwards of 100 
houses, are Bod, with 300 houses, Lat. 20° 50' 30", Long. 84° 22' o"; 
and Jagatigarh, with 120 houses. Bod Proper is one of the most 
neglected of the Tributary States. The reigning family claims an unin¬ 
terrupted descent of seventy generations from a Brdhman, who founded 
the petty principality about a thousand years ago. It was once much 
larger than at present; but powerful neighbours have from time to 
time wrested parts of it away. 

As indicated above, the State is now divided into two parts—Bod 
Proper, and the Kandhnials. The latter consist of a broken plateau 
intersected by ridges of low hills, the last refuge of the Kandh race. 
The villages are few in number, and divided from each other by rugged 
peaks and dense forests ; but a regular system of government on the 
aboriginal plan is maintained, the hamlets being distributed into mutas, 
and each muta being under the supervision of a clan-chief. Through¬ 
out this wild tract, the Kandhs claim an indefeasible right in the soil. 
They assert that the whole of Bod, and all the neighbouring country, 
was once theirs, and that they have been gradually pushed back into 
the recesses of the hills by unscrupulous invaders. They deny that 
they ever acknowledged the rule of their oppressors, and consider 
themselves as wrongfully ousted, so that no length of time can bar their 
inalienable right to the soil. Mr. Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of 
Orissa (1871), whose minute acquaintance with the people makes him 
the highest living authority, writes to me that these Kandh legends of 
having been driven out from more fertile territories are probably true. 
The Kandhs say that they were pushed eastwards from Sableia, in 
Sambalpur, the ancient home of their race. The Kandhmdls, at any 
rate, were never more than nominally subject to the Bod Rdjd, who was 
totally unable to control or coerce them. After the British Govern¬ 
ment discovered the frequency of human sacrifice among them (1836), 
it established an Agency to put a stop to the practice (Act xxi. of 1845), 
and the Bod Rdjd gladly ceded the Kandhmdls to us for the better 
suppression of these inhuman rites. The people are a wild, impulsive 
Tace, but the Commissioner of Orissa reports that for years they have 
lived peaceably under our rule. They pay no rent, and we take no 
revenue whatever from them, but merely keep order and prevent 
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oppression by means of a Tahsflddr, supported by a strong force of 
police. This officer’s principal duties are to prevent or to put a stop to 
blood-feuds, to adjust dangerous disputes, and to take cognizance of 
any serious crime. The Bod Rdjd exercises no authority whatever in 
the Kandhmdls. Their chief product is turmeric, which is grown in 
large quantities. It is of an unusually fine quality, and is eagerly 
bought up by traders from the open country, who penetrate with their 
pack bullocks into the innermost recesses of the hills. For further 
particulars regarding the Kandhs, see my work on Orissa, and the 
Central Provinces Gazetteer (where they are spelt Khonds), pp. 25, 
124,196,239,251,286,393. Ed. 1870. Also Manual of Vizagapatam 
District, pp. 323-349. 

Daspalla is bounded for twenty-four miles on the north-east by 
the Mahdnadl; on the east by Khandpdrd; on the west by the Kandh 
Hills of Bod; and on the south by the State of Gumsar, in the Madras 
Presidency. It contains an area of 568 square miles, yields an annual 
income of about ^2000 to its Rdjd, and a tribute of £66 a year to 
Government. The Topographical Survey in 1860-62 estimated the 
number of villages at 365, with 6331 houses and 35,136 inhabitants. 
A Return officially prepared for me in 1870, gives the population at 
43,920. In the same year the Rdjd reported the villages at 376, with 
6607 houses and 36,338 inhabitants. The Mahdnadl here flows through 
the magnificent Barmfil Gorge in a channel of great depth, with special 
facilities for water-carriage. A large tract of Daspalla is inhabited by 
Kandhs, only nominally subject to the Rdjd. Throughout the whole 
State, six villages contain over 100 houses: — (x.) Kunjabana, the 
Rajd’s place of residence, 220 houses; Lat 20° 20' 45"; Long. 84° 53' 
27". (2.) Modid Kandpatnd, 278 houses; Lat. 20° 20' 25"; Long. 

84° 58' 24". (3.) Judum, 161 houses; Lat. 20° 31' 28"; Long. 85° 

24' 59"; Long. 85° 6' 3". 

59' 23". (6.) 


o' 14". (4.) Belpadd, 148 houses; Lat. 20° 

(5.) Julindd, 137 houses; Lat. 20° 31' 28"; Long. 84° 

. Kamalddhdr, 121 houses; Lat. 20° 30' 32" ; Long. 84° 56' 30". 

Daspalla was founded about 500 years ago by a son of the Rdjd of 
Bod. Since then, fourteen chiefs have reigned. The State is divided 
into two parts,—Daspalla proper, which composed the original prin¬ 
cipality; and Judum, formerly a part of Angul, but annexed to Das- 
palld by conquest. The family name of the chiefs is Bhanj, literally 
broken (also forest); and their emblem of signature a peacock, from a 
legend that the founder of the family sprang from a peafowl's egg. 

Dhenkanal, bounded on the north by Keunjhar; on the south 
by Athgarh, Tigaria, and Hindol; on the east by Cattack District; and 
on the we.'t by the Brahman! River, Tdlcher, and Pal Lahard. Area, 
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'1463 square miles. According to the Topographical Survey 1860-62, 
it contains 859 villages, with 127,4x1 inhabitants. The MahdnCjd, in 
1870, returned the villages at 961, with 26,226 houses and 144,255 
inhabitants. The State yields an income of about £6000 a year to its 
chief, and an annual tribute of ^509 to Government. It is a very 
valuable property, and excellently managed under the personal super¬ 
vision of its ruler, on whom the British Government conferred the title 
of Mahdnijd in 1869, as a reward for his moderation and justice towards 
his people, and his liberality in the famine of 1866. The Brdhmani runs 
through the State, and forms a richly cultivated valley. There is, how¬ 
ever, a great deal of waste land which might be brought under tillage. 
Iron abounds, but is worked on a very small scale. A petty trade in 
cochineal is also carried on. The four following towns consist of more 
than 200 houses:—(x.) Dhenkdnal, 650 houses; Lat. 20° 39' 45" ; Long. 
85°38' 20". (2.) Kontheo, 273 houses; Lat. 2o°46' 24"; Long. 85° 32' 
30". (3.) Sanda, 346 houses; Lat. 20° 50' 6"; Long. 85° 2 7' 9''. (4.) 

Komar, 422 houses; Lat. 20° 50' o"; Long. 85° 21' 48". Weekly markets 
are held at two villages on the banks of the Brahmanf, Hodipur, and 
Saddipur, at which the usual country produce is sold. The name 
Dhenkdnal is said to owe its origin to the fact of the founder of the 
family having killed the original owner, named Dhenkd, in a stream 
(nd/d), about 500 years ago, since which time about twenty-three chiefs 
have ruled, and constantly enlarged their territory by annexations from 
the neighbouring States. For further particulars see my work on Orissa. . 

Hindol, bounded on the north and east by Dhenkdnal; on the 
south by Narsinhpur and Barambd; and on the west by Angul. Area, 
312 square miles, with 134 villages, 3735 houses, and 20,729 inhabit¬ 
ants, according to the Topographical Survey of 1860-62; and 123 
villages, 3703 houses, and 20,366 inhabitants, according to a Return 
submitted by the Rdjd in 1870. It pays a yearly tribute of ^55 to 
Government, and yields an income of about ^1000 a year to its chief. 
The southern half of the State consists of a wild and jungly range of 
hills called Kanakd, rising to over 2000 feet high. The Cattack and 
Sambalpur high road runs through the district, and small quantities of 
country produce find their way by it to the Mahdnadf, and are there 
sold to travelling merchants. No fairs or markets are held, and only 
five villages contain over 100 houses:—(1.) Hindol, 297 houses; Lat. 
20 0 35' 54"; Long. 85° 14' 23''. (2.) Karindd, 197 houses; Lat 20° 

42' 32"; Long. 85° 22' 50". (3.) Diddrkot, 107 houses; Lat. 20° 41' 

26" ; Long. 85° 18' 36". (4.) Kanjdgold, 105 houses; Lat. 20° 42' 12"; 

Long. 85° 20' 12" (5.) Navapatnd, 100 houses ; Lat. 20° 38' 5"; Long. 

85° 2o' 35". Hindol consisted originally of three or four very petty 
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States completely buried in jungle, and ruled by separate chiefs, till two 
Marbattd brothers belonging to the family of the Kimidi Rdjd drove 
them out, and formed their territories into one principality. The pre¬ 
sent chief is the twenty-fifth in descent from the founders. His emblem 
of signature is a sword (Katdr). 

Keunjhar is bounded on the east by the State of Morbhanj and 
the District of Balasorj on the south by Morbhanj; on the north by 
Pdl Lahard; and on the west by Bondi, a Tributary State in the Chhota 
Nagpur Division. It has an area of 3096 square miles, and an estimated 
population of 170,000. It yields.to its Rdjd an income of about ^5000 
a year, and a tribute of ^197 to Government. The Baitarani River rises 
among the ranges of its south-west division. Keunjhar originally formed 
part of Morbhanj. But, about two hundred years ago, the tribes of this 
part finding it a great hardship to have to travel through perilous forests 
to Morbhanj, to obtain justice from their prince, separated themselves, 
and set. up the brother of the Morbhanj Rdjd as their independent 
chief. Since then, twenty-seven Rdjds have reigned. The last prince 
rendered good service during the Kol rebellion in 1857, and was re¬ 
warded by Government with the title of Mahardjd. He died without 
legitimate issue ; and a dispute arose about the succession, which was 
ultimately decided in favour of his,patural son. The emblem of signa¬ 
ture is a pea-fowl. A fuller account of this State will be found in my' 
Account of Orissa. Keunjhar = Kendu-Jhdr, the Kendu tree. 

Khandpara, bounded on the north by the Mahdnadf; on the 
south by the District of Puri and the State of Naydgarh; on the west 
by Daspalld; and on the east by Puri District. Area, 244 square 
miles. The Topographical Survey 1860-62 estimated the number of 
villages at 281, with 8245 houses and a population of 45,760. A 
Return prepared for me in 1870, gives the population at 57,180, and 
with this the Rdjd’s calculation substantially agrees. The latter estimates 
the villages at 250, with 10,685 houses and 58,768 inhabitants. Khand- 
pdrd is a very valuable territory, and one of the most highly cultivated 
of the Tributary States. The only two seats of trade in it are Kantilo, 
wjth 850 houses in 1862, and 1113 in 1S70, Lat. 20° 21' 46”, Long. 
85° 14' 20"; and Padmdbatf, 282 houses, Lat. 20° 20' 27", Long. 85° 
21' 46''. Both are situated on the banks of the Mahdnadf. No regular 
fairs are held, but merchants from Cattack bring salt, spices, etc., to 
exchange for cotton, wheat, clarified butter, and oil-seeds from Sam- 
balpur. Tribute, ^421 ; chief’s income, ^2445. Fine Sal timber 
abounds in the hilly parts of the State, and magnificent mango and 
banyan trees stud the plains. Besides the two seats of trade men¬ 
tioned above, five other villages contain over 100 houses, viz. — 
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(1.) Khandpdrd, the residence of the Rdjd, 680 houses; Lat. 20° 15' 
55" ; Long. 85° 12' 43". (2.) Biengonid, 2ti houses; Lat. 20° 15' 8"; 

Long. 85° 16' o". (3.) Fatiigad, 158 houses; Lat. 20° 17' 37''; Long. 

85° 22' 33", (4.) Banmdlipur, 130 houses; Lat. 20° 16' 14"; Long. 

85° 15' 12". (5.) Nemapol, 109 houses ; Lat. 20° 16' 10"; Long. 85° 

16' 14'. This State originally formed a part of Nayigarh, and was 
separated, about 200 years ago, by a brother of the Nayagarh chief, 
who set up for himself. Since then, seven Rdjds have ruled. The 
family emblem of signature is a tiger’s head. » 

Morbhanj is the largest of the Orissa Tributary States, and one 
of the most valuable. It is bounded on the south and east by the 
State of Nilgiri, and by the Balasor and Midnapur Districts; on the 
west and north by the State of Keunjhar. It extends over 4243 
square miles, and presents every variety of soil and scenery. The 
Bijii, in 1870, returns the villages at 2319, with 24,224 houses and 
132,232 inhabitants. The Superintendent of the Tributary States, in 
the same year, estimated the population at 191,200. Morbhanj yields 
an annual income of ^10,000 to its Raj a, and jQxod as tribute to 
Government. It abounds in rich valleys, but a vast extent remains 
under the primeval jungle. Of this latter, a considerable proportion 
might be brought under tillage. The Meghdsani hill rises to the height 
of 3824 feet in the southern part of the State, and well merits its name, 
literally the Seat of Clouds. Morbhanj is divided into three parts— 
Morbhanj Proper, Upen-bdgh, and BdmangMtf. The last is under 
British management, necessitated by a peasant rebellion brought on by 
the oppression of the aboriginal population, Kols and Bhuiyds, by the 
land-stewards and petty officials-of the Rdjd. Upen-bdgh is also under 
English surveillance, a body of our police being quartered there at the 
Rdjd’s expense. Large herds of elephants roam through the forests 
and mountains of Morbhanj, and very successful Khedda operations 
have been carried on for the last two years—upwards of 100 fine ele¬ 
phants having been caught. The chronicles relate that the principality 
was founded more than two thousand years ago by a relative of the 
Rdjd of Jaipur, in Rdjputand. The emblem of signature is a pea-fowl, 
and the killing of this heraldic bird is strictly prohibited throughout 
the State. Further details regarding Morbhanj will be found in the 
main part of this volume. 

Narsinhpur, bounded on the south and south-west by the 
Mahdnadl; on the north by a range of jungly mountains; and on 
the east by the State of Barambi. Area, 119 square miles. The 
Topographical Survey in 1860-62 reported the villages at 191, with 
4893 houses and an estimated population of 27,156. The Rajd, in 
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1870, returns the villages at 173, with 5279 houses and 39,037 inha¬ 
bitants. The State yields an income of about ,£1200 a year to its 
chief, and pays an annual tribute of .£145 to Government. Bi-weekly 
markets are held in a clump of mango trees at Kdnpur, a town of 331 
houses, in Lat. 20° 24' 4", Long. 85° 3' 21", where grain, cotton, 
sugar-cane, and oil-seeds are bartered for salt and cloths from Cattack. 
Five other towns contain over 100 houses, viz.—(x.) Narsinhpur, 
313 houses; Lat. 20° 27' 59"; Long. 85° 7' 3". (2.) Adaigundi, 


) 

151 houses; Lat. 20° 27' 59"; Long. 85° it' 53". (3.) Ekddl, 

23' 52"; Long. 85° 10' 37"; (4.) Bukda, X22 
, Long. 85° 12' 57". (5.) Sdgar, 101 houses; 

6 ". 


126 houses; Lat. 20° 
houses ; Lat. 20° 27' 35' , „ _ 

Lat. 20 0 27' 49"; Long. 85° 11' 6". Narsinhpur was founded three 
hundred years ago by a Rdjput who slew its former chiefs, two 
Kandhs, by name Narsinha and Poro. Since then, twenty-two chiefs 
have reigned. The emblem of signature is a scorpion. 

Nilgiri, bounded on the east and south by the District of 
Balasor, and on the north and west by Morbhanj, has an area of 278 
square miles, and a population, as estimated by the Superintendent in 
1870, of 21,000. The Rdjd, in the same year, returns the villages at 
241, with 5030 houses and 27,665 inhabitants. The State pays an 
annual tribute of £390, and yields an income of about .£1945 to its 
chief. One-third of it consists of mountains, one-third of waste jungle 
land, and one-third is under cultivation. Nilgiri was founded by a 
kinsman of the family of the RdjA of Chhotd Ndgpur, who married a 
daughter of the king of Orissa, Pratdb Rudra Deo. The present chief 
claims to be the twenty-fourth in the line of descent. His emblem of 
signature is a Karold flower. The State contains valuable quarries of 
black stone, from which cups, bowls, platters, etc. are made. 

Nayagarh, bounded on the east by Ranpur; on the north by 
Khandpdrd; on the west and south by Daspalld and Gumsar. Area, 
558 square miles, containing 690 villages, many of which, however, 
are deserted; 13,883 houses, and a population estimated at 77,051. 
Naydgarh is a large and valuable State, with great tracts of highly 
cultivated land, yielding an annual income of £5000 to its chief, and 
a tribute of £552 to Government. Towards the south and south-east, 
however, the country is exceedingly wild, and incapable of tillage; but 
the soil of the jungles on the west might be profitably brought under 
cultivation. The State abounds in noble scenery; and a splendid range 
of hills, varying from two to three thousand feet in height, runs through 
its centre. It sends rice, coarse grains, cotton, sugar-cane, and several 
kinds of oil-seeds to the neighbouring Districts of Cattack and Ganjdm. 
Nine villages contain upwards of xoo houses, viz.—(i.) Naydgarh, 
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495 houses; Lat. 26° 7' 45"; Long. 85° 8' 10". (2.) Itdmdti, where 

bi-weekly markets are held, 360 houses; Lat. 20° 8' 12"; Long. 
85° n' 42". (3.) Nandigoro, 200 houses; Lat. 20° o' 51"; Long. 
85 ° 9 ' 9'- (4*) Kural, 2x7 houses; Lat. 20° o' 52"; Long. 84° 57' 40". 

(5.) Godidpdrd, 168 houses; Lat. 20° 2' 22"; Long. 85° 12' 29". (6.) 

Ndtipadd, 190 houses; Lat. 20° 26' 3"; Long. 85° 11' 50". (7.) 

Birudd, 135 houses; Lat. 20° 7' 57"; Long. 85° 13' 47" (8.) Bansid- 

pdra, 199 houses; Lat. 20° 10' o"; Long. 85° 13' 56". (9.) Shikdrpur, 

166 houses; Lat. 20° x' 50"; Long. 85° 8' 40". Naydgarh was founded 
about five hundred years ago by a Rdjput belonging to the family of 
the Rdjd of Rewah, twenty-one generations distant from the present 
chief. It originally comprised Khandpdrd, but a brother of the then 
reigning chief separated this latter territory about two hundred years 
ago, and erected it into an independent State. The Rdjd’s emblem of 
signature is a tiger’s head. 

Pal Lahara formerly belonged to Keunjhar, but was partially 
separated in consequence of family quarrels. It is bounded on the east 
by Keunjhar; on the south by Dhenkdnal; on the west by Tdlcher; and 
the north by Bondi. Area, 452 square miles, containing 158 villages, 
2170 houses, and an estimated population of 12,044. A magnificent 
mountain, Malayagiri, 3895 feet high, with building space and water 
on its summit, towers above the lesser ranges. The State produces 
the usual coarse grains and oil-seeds, but has nothing worthy of the 
name of trade. Lahard, the residence of the Rdjd, is the only village 
of more than 100 houses. The story of the separation of Pdl Lahard 
from Keunjhar is as follows: Once upon a time, the Keunjhar Rdjd 
compelled his feudatory of Pdl Lahard to dance before him in women’s 
attire. From this affront a deadly quarrel resulted, and at the end, as 
the price of peace, the Pdl Lahard chief was exempted from any longer 
paying his tribute through the Keunjhar Rdjd, and now pays it to the 
British Government direct. The money, however, is still credited in 
our treasury accounts to the Keunjhar State, although for all practical 
purposes Pdl Lahard is independent of the Keunjhar Rdjd and utterly 
disowns his authority. Pdl Lahard contains some of the finest Sdl 
forests to be found in the world. 

Ranpur, bounded on the north, south, and east by Puri District, 
and on the west by Naydgarh, has an area of 203 square miles, con¬ 
taining 173 villages, with 2603 houses and a population estimated at 
14,447. The State yields an income of ^1500 to its chief, and a 
tribute of ^140 to Government. The only town is the Rdjd’s place 
of residence, which consists of one long and wide street, containing 
600 houses. The country products are here bartered, in bi-weekly 
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markets, for iron, cotton, blankets, cloth, silk, wheat, and clarified 
butter, which are brought from Khandpdrd, and for fish from the 
Chilkd Lake, The south-west part of Ranpur is a region of jungly 
hills, almost entirely waste and uninhabited, which wall in its whole 
western side, except at a single point where a pass leads into the 
adjoining State of Nay^garh. Tradition states that a hunter named 
Bisura Bisuk founded this State some 3600 years ago. It was origi¬ 
nally of small extent, but 109 generations of chiefs had constantly 
annexed their neighbours , territories, until the accession of the British 
power put an end to such internecine struggles. It is said to take its 
name from a giant named Ranisur, who lived in it The emblem of 
the chief’s signature is a sword* 

Talcher, bounded on the north by Pdl Laharrf, on the south 
and west by Angul, and on the east by Dhenkinal, comprises an 
area of 399 square miles, with an estimated population of 30,100. It 
yields an annual income of ^1200 to its chief, and £10 3 to Govern¬ 
ment. Iron, lime, and coal are found near the banks of the Brihmanf 
Gold is also obtained by washing the sand of the river, but the process 
is very primitive, and yields but little profit to the workers. The only 
town of any size in the State is that of Tilcher, the residence of the 
Rijd, situated on the right bank of the Brihmani, in Lat 20° 57' 25", 
Long. 8o° 16' 58", and containing 476 houses. There are a few other 
villages numbering 100 houses. The State was founded about five 
hundred years ago by a son of the then Riji of Oudh, who forcibly 
ejected the savage tribe which had previously inhabited it. It is stated 
that the founder had to uproot many palm trees in order to make room 
for his habitation, and that the name Talcher was derived from this 
circumstance. Since then, seventeen chiefs have reigned. The title of 
Mahendra Bahddur was bestowed upon the Rdjd by the British Govern¬ 
ment, as a reward for services rendered during the Angul disturbances. 
The emblem of the chiefs signature is a tiger’s head. 

Tigaria, bounded on the south by the Mahdnadi; on the north 
by Dhenkdnal; on the west by Barambd; on the east by Athgarh. 
Area, 46 square miles. The Topographical Survey 1860-62 reports 
the number of villages at 134, with 3735 houses and 20,729 inhabitants. 
The Rdj£, in 1870, returned the villages at 79, with a population of 
15,482. The Superintendent, in the same year, estimated the inhabitants 
at 25,909. The State yields to its chief an income of about ^800 per 
annum, and a tribute of £88 to Government. It is one of the smallest 
of the Tributary States, but populous and well cultivated, except among 
the hills and jungles at its northern end. It produces the usual coarse 
rice and grains, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, etc., for the 
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transport of which the Mahdnadf affords ample facilities throughout its 
whole southern part. But only two villages boast of the bi-weekly 
fairs common in the Tributary States. Two towns contain over too 
houses,—Gopfndthpur, with 490 houses, Lat. 20° 26' 46", Long. 85° 30' 
38" ; and P<lnchg£on, with 132 houses, Lat. 20° 28' 1", Long. 85° 34 
4". The little principality dates from about 400 years ago, when Sur 
Tung Sinh, a Puri pilgrim from Northern India, halted on his way back, 
drove out the aboriginals, seized the country, and founded the present 
family. Twenty-six chiefs have reigned since then. The State was 
originally much larger than at present, and is said to derive its name 
from the fact of its having consisted of three divisions, defended by 
forts (tri garh, or, in Uriyd, gara). Extensive domains have, however, 
been carved out of it by the neighbouring chiefs in the time of the 
Marhattd Government. The emblem of signature is the Five Weapons 
{Sastra fiancha). 

Legislative History. —In the earlier part of this Account I 
have briefly sketched the Administrative and Revenue annals of the 
Tributary States. These States, however, have formed the subject of 
frequent legislation of a special character. We took them over from 
the M'arhattds in 1805 with the rest of Orissa; but as they had always 
been tributary States rather than regular Districts of the Native Govern¬ 
ments, we exempted them from the operation of our general Regulation 
system, by Sections 36, 13, and 11 of Regs, xii., xiii., and xiv. of 1805. 
This exemption was recognised on the ground of expediency only; 
and it was held that there was nothing in the nature of our connection 
with the proprietors that would preclude their being brought under 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the Courts, if it should ever be thought 
advisable. 

The office of Superintendent was established in 1814, and he was 
directed to endeavour to establish such control over the conduct of 
the zaminddrs as might pi*event the commission of crimes and outrages. 

Regulation xi. of 1816 appears to be the only law by which the 
Superintendent was invested with any judicial authority; and, by that 
law, claims to inheritance and succession among the R<ijds are dis¬ 
posed of by him. 

In 1821 the Government ruled that the interference of the 
Superintendent should be chiefly confined to matters of a political 
nature ; to the suppression of feuds and animosities prevailing between 
the Rijis of adjoining Mahals, or between the members of their 
families, or between the Rdjis and their subordinate feudatories; to 
the correction of systematic oppression and cruelty practised by any 
of the Rdjis or by their officers towards the inhabitants; to the 
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cognizance of any apparent gross violation by them of their duties 
of allegiance and subordination; and generally, to important points, 
which, if not attended to, might lead to violent and general outrage 
and confusion, or to contempt of the paramount authority of the 
British Government. 

In 1839 Mr. Ricketts proposed the introduction of a regular system 
of management, but the rules proposed by him and by his successor, 
Mr. Mills, were not approved. Instructions were, however, given to 
draw up some short, clear, and well defined regulations, making the 
Rijds responsible to the Superintendent in all cases of murder, homicide, 
and heinous offences, without, however, interfering so far as to make 
them amenable to the Civil Court of the Superintendent in cases 
between the Rdjds and their creditors. In accordance with the above 
instructions, Mr. Mills prepared revised rules, and submitted them for 
approval. These revised rules proposed that the Rdjds should be 
prohibited from exercising the powers of life and death; from subject¬ 
ing any offender to torture, mutilation, or other punishment opposed 
to the principles of British rule; and from allowing the practice of 
widow-burning and human sacrifices within their territories;—that they 
should be made liable to punishment for murder or other heinous 
offences committed by them, and should be held responsible for the 
amount of property robbed from travellers, if the commission of the 
crime and the non-recovery of the property were due to their imperfect 
police or want of care;—that the Superintendent’s power of interference 
should be increased, so as to take cognizance of offences committed by 
foreigners in the Tributary States; to hold preliminary inquiries in 
heinous offences committed by the Rdj^s, and to sentence all offenders 
except the Rdjds to imprisonment for a term not exceeding seven years; 
—that the punishment of the R^jds, and all punishments exceeding 
seven years, should be awarded by the Government of Bengal. The 
Bengal Government, however, thought it better not to pass any perma¬ 
nent or defined rules upon the subject, but directed that the spirit of the 
proposed rules should be acted up to in all future cases, with certain 
limitations, and that the Rdjd,s should be informed that they are ordi¬ 
narily amenable to the Superintendent’s Court, subject to such instruc¬ 
tions as may from time to time be furnished by the Government. These 
orders are now in force ; and all sentences of more than seven years’ 
imprisonment, although passed by the Superintendent, have to be re¬ 
ported to Government for confirmation. 

Under Government order No. 3364, of September 1858, the system 
of trying petty criminal cases vivd voce was extended to the Tributary 
States. 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY. 


Act xx. of 1850 was enacted for settling the boundaries of the 
Tributary States, and is still in force. 

Acts viii. and xiv. of 1859 were extended to the Tributary 
States of Bdnki and Angul, from the 1st January 1862. As regards 
the States under the Rdjds, the proviso contained in Section 11 
Regulation xiv. of 1805 is still in force. 

The Penal Code was declared applicable to the Tributary States 
by an order of tire Government of India, No. 2425, dated the 18th 
December i860. 

Under orders of Government of Bengal, No. 1875, dated the xith 
March 1863, the criminal authorities were directed to be guided in 
their proceedings as closely as possible by the spirit of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Section 13 of Regulation xiii. of 1805 is still in 
force. 

In the estates under the direct management of Government, viz. 
Binki and Angul, the Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes, as well as 
Act v. of 1861, are in force. They are in fact virtually treated as 
Regulation Districts. This is the case also in the Kandh-mdls. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF CATTACK. 


ATTACK DISTRICT, the Central Division of Orissa, lies within 



^ the twentieth degree of north latitude, and the eighty-fifth and 
eighty-seventh degrees of east longitude. It is bounded on the north 
by the Baitarani and Dhdmrd Rivers; on the east by the Bay of Bengal; 
on the south by the District of Puri; and on the west by the Tributary 
States. Area, after recent transfers, 3178 square miles. Population, 
1,293,084 souls. 

The Jurisdiction of Cattack District has been frequently changed, 
and it was not until the 26th November 1868 that a Government notifi¬ 
cation assimilated the revenue and magisterial boundaries, by making 
the Baitarani and Dhdmrd Rivers the northern limit in both depart¬ 
ments. Previously, the Baitarani had only formed the magisterial 
boundary, while several Fiscal Divisions on the north of it belonged to 
the Cattack Collectorate, and several on the south of it to the revenue 
jurisdiction of Balasor. The new arrangement took effect, as regards 
the transfer of estates from the rent-roll of one District to the other, 
from the 1st April 1870. The civil jurisdiction of the Judge of Cattack 
extends over all the Districts of Orissa, except the Tributary States; 
and in his criminal functions he proceeds on circuit to Purf and Balasor, 
to hold sessions at certain periods of the year. The jurisdictions of 
the local subordinate judges (Munsifs) do not at all coincide with those 
of the subdivisional officers in the revenue and magisterial departments, 
but a scheme for assimilating them is now under consideration. 

Natural Divisions. —The District of Cattack, like that of Balasor, 
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onsists of three distinct tracts:—First, a marshy woodland strip along 
the coast, from three to thirty miles in breadth; second, the inter¬ 
mediate rice plains in the older part of the delta; third, the broken 
hilly region which forms the western boundary of the District. 

The Marshy Strip along the coast resembles the Bengal Sundar- 
bans as regards its swamps, dense jungle, and noxious atmosphere; but 
it entirely lacks their noble forest scenery. I have examined the flora 
of both; and so far as my knowledge extends, it is substantially the 
same, excepting that everything is on a smaller scale in the Orissa 
Sundarbans. I give as a separate Appendix, a list of plants which I 
collected on the islands around False Point, and in the jungles which 
stretch inland from them, as it may possibly be of service to some one 
who knows more about the subject than myself. The tract is inter¬ 
sected by innumerable streams and creeks, whose sluggish waters de¬ 
posit their silt, and form morasses and quicksands. Cultivation does 
not begin till the limits of this dismal region are passed. 

The Intermediate Plains stretch inland for about forty miles, 
and occupy the country between the marshy sea-coast strip and the 
hilly frontier. They are intersected by four large rivers, which emerge 
from the western mountains, and throw out a network of branches in 
eveiy direction. These, after innumerable twists and interlacings, 
frequently rejoin the parent stream as it approaches the ocean. It is a 
region of rich rice fields, dotted with magnificent banyan trees, thickets 
of bamboos, exquisite palm foliage, and fine mango groves. It forms 
the only fertile and really paying part of the District. 

The Hilly Frontier separates the settled part of Orissa from 
the semi-independent Tributary States. It consists of a series of 
ranges, from ten to fifteen miles in length, running nearly due east and 
west, with thickly-wooded slopes and lovely valleys between. This 
region annually sends down vast quantities of minor jungle products to 
the plains, such as I have described in the Statistical Account of the 
Tributary States; but unfortunately the timber is small, and of little 
value except as fuel. 

The Political Character of these three tracts is as distinct as 
are their natural features. The first and third are still occupied by their 
ancient feudal chiefs, and have never been subjected to a regular settle¬ 
ment, either by the Musalmdn or the British Government. They pay 
a light tribute, now permanently fixed. The intermediate plains 
known as the Mughulbandf, from their having been regularly settled 
by the Muhammadans, have yielded to the successive dynasties of 
Orissa the chief part of their revenue. At present they form an ordi¬ 
nary British District in every respect, excepting that the arrangement 
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Mountains can scarcely be said to exist within the District. The 
highest hills do not exceed 2500 feet; and these, with the exception 
of a few isolated peaks near the town of Cattack, all lie in the western 
or frontier region. They are steep, and covered with jungle, but can 
be ascended by men. Many of them are interesting as Shrine Hills, 
or for their ancient forts; and when writing my General Account of 
Orissa (p. 179), I promised to describe them in this Statistical Account. 
But much of the unpublished material which I then possessed has since 
been printed in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. xxxix. 
p. 158, by the Hindu gentleman who had kindly lent me his documents. 
I therefore refrain from ground which has been so recently and so 
ably occupied, and refer antiquarian readers to Babu Chandrasekhara 
Bdnarji’s essay. The most interesting hills are in the Asia Range, 
particularly Ndltigiri, with its Sandal Trees and Buddhist remains ; 
Udayagiri (Sunrise-hill), with its colossal image of Buddha, sacred 
reservoir, and ruins; Asiagiri, with its mosque of 1719 ajd., 2500 feet 
above the sea. The Mahrivinyaka peak, visible from Cattack, has been 
consecrated for ages to Siva-worship by ascetics and pilgrims, who 
have penetrated its jungles, fearless of the wild Savar Tribes. 

River System.— The great feature of Cattack District is its rivers. 
These issue in three magnificent streams, by three gorges, through the 
hilly frontier. On the south, the Mahdnadf, literally the Great River, 
pours down upon the delta from a narrow gully at Nardj, about seven 
miles west of the town of Cattack. On the extreme north of the 
District, the sacred Baitaranf, the Styx of the Hindus, emerges from a 
more open country, and forms the boundary line between Cattack and 
Balasor. The Brdhmanf enters the District about half-way between the 
two; and Cattack is thus divided into two great valleys, one of them 
lying between the Baitaranf and the Brdhmanf, and the other between 
the Brdhmanf and the Mahdnadf, and both, therefore, bounded by a 
river on either side. I say valleys, because the Cattack rivers, accord¬ 
ing to the law of delta streams explained in my Account of Orissa, run 
along the high levels, with low lines of drainage between them. They 
are, in fact, natural canals; and during floods their waters pour over 
their banks into the surrounding valleys, forming a thousand channels 
and distributaries, which interlace with each other, and establish direct 
communication between the parent streams. The following scheme 
illustrates the main points in the river system of the District, but the 
minor interfacings are innumerable:— 
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MOUNTAINS AND RIVER SYSTEM. 

for the land revenue is made for a period of thirty years instead 
perpetuity. 
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THE RIVER SYSTEM OF CATTACK DISTRICT. 
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Koydkhdi supplies Purf District, and after many bifurcations finds its way, by the Chilkd Lake 
into the Bay of Bengal ,—(Vide Statistical Account of Purf District.) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WATER SUPPLY. 

Distribution of Water Supply.— Owing to another peculiarity 
of delta rivers, the water which is thus poured down upon the plains at 
the three gorges, greatly exceeds the volume which the lower channels 
are able to carry off. The rivers issue from the hills heavily laden 
with silt, which they deposit when their velocity is checked by the dead 
level of the delta. Their beds thus gradually shallow, and prove more 
and more unable to carry off the floods to the sea, so that every year a 
large quantity of surplus water pours over the banks. In 1858, Cap¬ 
tain Harris, after a series of most careful investigations, arrived at the 
following conclusions with regard to the Mahdnadf. During high floods, 
1,800,000 cubic feet of water pour every second through the Nardj 
gorge seven miles above Cattack City, while the total distributaries and 
channels, half-way between that point and the Bay of Bengal, only 
afford accommodation for 897,449 cubic feet, or less than one half. 
The remaining half would infallibly devastate the surrounding country 
were it not for the embankments; but even with embankments, a 
very large proportion of it every year pours down on the rice fields. 
During time of flood, about 250,000 cubic feet per second, or from 
one-seventh to one-eighth of the total, strikes into Purf District by 
means of the Koydkhai. The remaining six-sevenths, or, in round 
numbers, a million and a half of cubic feet, pour every second through 
the Katjuri, Birupa, and Mahanadf proper, into the Cattack District. 
To get rid of this vast volume of water, the Purf rivers have only the 
means of carrying off 111,755 cubic feet per second, while all the dis¬ 
tributaries in Cattack District can only dispose of 788,694 cubic feet. 
For the portion which passes into Purf via the Koydkhdi, see Statistical 
Account of Purf District. 


Capacity of Cattack Rivers at a Section half-way between 
Cattack City and the Sea. 


Names of Rivers. 

Fall per Mile 
at 

Point of Section. 

Mean Depth 
of 

Section in Feet. 

Calculated Velo¬ 
city by Etelwyn’s 
Formula, in Feet 
per Second. 

Calculated 
Discharge per 
Second, in Cubic 
Feet. 

Little Devi, . 

I ’20 feet 

18*87 

6'06 

34 > 3°6 

Large Devi, . 

I‘20 „ 

29*55 

7-58 

148,434 

Alanka, . . 

1*00 „ 

i 6 * 6 o 

5-18 

23,641 

M ah an ad 1,. . 

1*20 „ 

i 5 *H 

5’40 

243.589 

Paika, . . . 

1*25 ” 

17*52 

5 96 

113,836 

Chitartala, . . 

1*30 9 f 

H‘23 

5'47 

83.653 

Nun, . . . 
Do., Watercourse 

v 6 o „ 

20*71 

7‘33 

107,047 

adjoining, 

... 

... 

475 

10,293 

Biriipa, . . 

’65 >> 

10*19 

3-28 

23.895 


Average, 1*17 

Average, 17*85 

Average, 5*66 

788,694 
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6’ TA TISTICS OF CA TTA CIC DISTRICT, [ App. 

Estuaries and Harbours. —As the Cattack Rivers enter the 
District by three great gorges in the hills, so, after innumerable bifurca¬ 
tions, they find their way into the ocean by three principal mouths. 
On the north, the Baitaram and Brrihmanf debouch into the Bay of 
Bengal, under the name of the Dhdmrd, at Point Palmyras; while the 
Mahdnadf, or rather that portion of it which remains in Cattack Dis¬ 
trict, after a variety of interfacings, forms two great estuaries,—one 
bearing the name of the Mahrinadf at False Point; the other, generally 
known as the Devi, with its connected channel the Jotddr, in the south¬ 
eastern corner of the District. I propose to briefly examine these points 
of exit, explaining their capabilities as harbours, and the perils incident 
to their approach. By keeping the first of the two preceding Tables 
before him, the reader will find his part of the task greatly simplified. 

The Dev{, literally The Goddess (a title specially applied to the 
wife of the All-Destroyer), with its channel the Jotdir, forms the last 
part of the great network of rivers into which the Kdtjurf branch of 
the Mahdnadf bifurcates. According to a characteristic of the Cattack 
streams, most of the members of the network re-unite as they approach 
the ocean, and the result is a broad and noble estuary, which, under 
the name of the Devi, enters the sea in north latitude 19 0 58', and east 
longitude 86° 25'. A permanent beacon has recently been erected at the 
mouth, in latitude 19 0 58'; and a chart of the channel was in 1869 com¬ 
pleted in three sheets. For seven miles inland from the mouth an 
excellent channel of sixteen to twenty-four feet is obtained. Above this 
distance the river shallows rapidly, and is only navigable by country 
boats. Unfortunately, however, this admirable harbour is rendered 
almost useless by bars of sand across its mouth. During the cold season, 
or from November to March, vessels drawing ten feet of water can safely 
enter it by watching the tide. But once the south-west monsoon has 
set in, the surf rages outside in a way that renders the approach of 
vessels perilous in the extreme. During this season, navigators, if they 
dare to approach at all, must go by the depth shown in the new charts 
of the Indian Marine Department, dated 1869. Outside the bar the water 
shoals rapidly from 44 to 6 feet. The bar itself is two hundred yards 
broad, with four feet of water at lowest tide. Once past this, the channel 
again deepens through six and seven feet to twelve feet; and higher up, 
as already stated, from sixteen to twenty-four feet. The ordinary rise of 
the tide is from four to six feet. It runs for twenty-eight miles up the 
river, and this is the limit of navigation even for country boats, if laden, 
in the dry season. After the rains, and at the beginning of the cold 
weather, a much greater depth of water is obtained; and an extensive 
rice trade has developed at M£chhgd,on, about nine miles from its 
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Sea-going brigs cannot get up to the mart, but they float in 
with the tide as far as they can, and are laden from country cargo- 
boats. The mouth is surrounded by dense jungle, destitute of inhabit¬ 
ants or of tillage; and a line of surf, on both sides of the channel, forms 
a continuous landmark for vessels running in and out. I have never 
heard of an English ship venturing into the estuary, nor is the harbour 
mentioned in Horsburgh’s Sailing Directions; but the Madras traders 
with native masters and crews willingly take the risk in their lighter 
craft, and get lucrative freights, owing to the local cheapness of rice. 
The shoals and bars vary in depth from year to year. 

The Mahanam Estuaries ; False Point. —The northern branches 
of the Mahinadf, after endless bifurcations, also re-unite towards the 
sea, and eventually enter the Bay of Bengal under the name of the 
parent stream. The estuary has several mouths, but the principal one 
is that which debouches through the shoals to the south of False Point 
Lighthouse. For many miles up the river there is abundance of depth 
for ships of 300 or 400 tons burden ; but unfortunately, as in the case 
of the Devi, and indeed of all other Orissa harbours, a bar stretches 
across the mouth, which, in addition to the perils of shoal water, adds 
to the dangers which are incident to constant changes in the channels 
and the sandbanks. For example, charts still in use show the Pit- 
kund channel (which branches off from the Mahdnadl about fifteen 
miles higher up) as debouching through a fair entrance of its own into 
the sea. But this entrance is reported by the local authorities as now 
closed by a high ridge of sand; and the river thus shut out from the 
ocean, runs parallel to the coast in a north-easterly direction, till it 
re-enters the Mahdnadl near its mouth. 

False Point, on the north of the Mahdnadi estuary, consists of an 
anchorage land-locked by islands and sandbanks, and with two channels 
navigable to the inland. It derives its name from the circumstance that 
ships proceeding northward frequently mistook it for Point Palmyras, 
a degree farther north. It lies in north latitude 20° 20', and east longi¬ 
tude 86° 47', and was reported by the Famine Commissioners in 1867 to 
be the best harbour on the coast of India from the Hugly to Bombay. 
A lighthouse is situated on the point which screens it from the southern 
monsoon, in latitude 20° 19' 52" N., longitude 86° 46' 57" E.; and the 
harbour is protected by two sandy reefs, Long Island and Dowdeswell 
Island, the latter being a long narrow spit of sand, which completely 
land-locks the anchorage. Point Reddie, at the extremity of this latter 
island, protects the entrance. The harbour is safe and roomy, and the 
channel properly buoyed. I have very carefully examined the harbour 
on two occasions, both from the sea and from the inland ; and so far as 
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I could learn, the channels have of late deepened rather than shallowed. 
In February 1870, I lay far enough in to be perfectly well protected, in 
a steamer drawing twenty-one feet At the last survey in October 1868, 
twenty-five feet of water were given as the reduced minimum depth at A 
buoy, the channel gradually shallowing to a depth of twenty feet, about 
five hundred yards north-west of B buoy. At a reduced minimum depth 
of twenty feet, good protection can be obtained from the south-west 
monsoon; but by proceeding inwards to B or C buoys, with a reduced 
minimum depth of fourteen and sixteen feet respectively, the protection 
is as much as need be desired. The channel then gradually shallows 
through fifteen to thirteen feet at lowest tide, which is reached two 
hundred and fifty yards north-west of D buoy, and here the protection 
is absolute. Navigators ought to procure the recent survey by Mr. 
Harris of the Marine Department; on which, however, Colonel Run- 
dalfs Note may also be consulted by persons wishing to make them¬ 
selves perfectly acquainted with the capabilities of the Mahdnadf estu¬ 
ary and channels. A soft mud bottom averts the dangers incident to 
vessels taking the ground. The latest Survey Report (dated 10th May 
1870) recommends that a vessel making the port should give Point 
Reddie a berth of half a mile, steering up midway between the buoys. 
Should the buoys be gone, she should keep False Point Lighthouse 
midway between the two small beacons on Flowden’s Island. Vessels 
drawing 18 to 20 feet should anchor near B and C buoys, unless they 
wish to discharge cargo, when they may with perfect safety run in 
till they ground on the soft olive-coloured mud. Inside of Dowdeswell 
Island lies Plowden Island, for the most part a low jungly swamp, but 
with a limited extent of high ground on its eastern face, suitable for 
building purposes. The island is also provided with wells, from which 
good drinking water may be obtained. 

Inland Channels from False Point. —Two separate channels 
lead inland from the anchorage,—the Jambu River on the north, and on 
the south the Bdkud Creek, a short deep branch of the Mahdnadf. Unfor¬ 
tunately for inland navigation by ships, bars of sand intervene between 
the anchorage and these channels, and, except at high water, block the 
entrance to both. At full tide, cargo-boats and steamers enter with ease. 

The Jambu bar stretches for about three-quarters of a mile, and has 
one foot of water at lowest tide; after passing which, a channel of two 
feet, gradually deepening to ten, is obtained in the lowest tide. Higher 
up, the depth increases to eighteen, and in some places to twenty-eight 
feet, and a channel of not less than ten may be relied on as high up as 
Deulpdrd. The navigation is rendered difficult by the winding of the 
stream, especially during the freshes, when a very strong current comes 


down. Nor is the channel so wide as the second route presently to 
be described; and towards Deulpdrd it shoals and narrows to an 
extent that marks this point as the safe limit of navigation for heavily 
laden country boats. A creek here unites it with the Nun River, near 
the entrance of the Kendrdpara Canal at Marsaghdi. This entire 
route passes through a waste and often desolated country. During 
floods, the whole tract to the east or coast side is one large sea or 
jungle-covered swamp. It belonged to the Kujang Rdja, an ancient 
family crashed by debt, and unable to do anything towards the protec¬ 
tion of his territory from the rivers. It has recently been purchased 
by the Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn, ancl it is hoped that the wealth and public 
spirit of this nobleman will inaugurate a new era in those parts. 

The Bakud, or Southern Channel, is the most direct for navigation 
inland. A bar of about a thousand yards in length lies across its 
mouth, and is dry during the last quarter of the ebb. After passing 
it, a channel of two feet is obtained, gradually deepening to eight, 
then shoaling again to two, and eventually deepening into an excellent 
channel of from fourteen to twenty feet, up to its junction with the 
Mahdnadf, a distance of about sixteen miles. It was in this creek that 
Government established its rice depot for throwing supplies into the 
Province during the famine of 1866. Eight miles above its bifurcation 
from the Mahdnadi is the junction of the latter river with the Nun. 
Here a choice of two routes will soon be offered ; one lying up the 
Nun to Marsighdi, the entrance to the KendrdpM Canal, while the 
other will proceed by the Mahdnadf to the Tdldandd Canal, at present 
under construction. The only route yet available, however, is the 
former one, via the Nun, which has an excellent channel of twelve 
feet as far as Baulpdrd, where it takes a turn, forming a shoal of about 
a thousand yards, with a narrow channel with eleven to fifteen feet of 
water. This depth can be relied upon until within two miles of Mar- 
saghdi, the entrance to the canal, where the river wheels sharply round 
to the north and shallows fast. This is the safe limit of navigation for 
river steamers and cargo-boats, but the latter can proceed higher up by 
catching the flood tide. 

Besides the two inland routes above mentioned, several tidal creeks 
run along the coast, and connect False Point anchorage with the 
Dhdmr:? and Brdhmanf Rivers on the north, and with the Devf on the 
south. Such channels are generally very winding and narrow. They 
are available, however, for country boats all the year round. 

History of False Point Harbour. —Till within the last eight 
years, False Point anchorage was little known, and almost unused. 
Although but two days by steamboat from Calcutta, no regular com- 
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munication existed ; no important trade was carried on; and the ex¬ 
ports, consisting chiefly of rice, were entirely in the hands of a few 
native shipmasters from the .Madras coast. Horsburgh, in his Sailing 
Directions, dismisses it with a brief, and so far as regards the depth 
of water, an inaccurate notice. In fact, he treats of it as a beacon 
rather than as a harbour. About 1862, the newly started East India 
Irrigation Company perceived its capabilities for the importation of 
stores, and an enterprising French firm in Calcutta shortly afterwards 
established an agency for the export of rice. The arguments against 
False Point seemed, however, at that time to be conclusive. It was 
represented to be a fever-stricken spot, with no villages or local popu¬ 
lation, and with no practicable channels inland. But Colonel Randall, 
with Mr. Faulkener, carefully investigated its capabilities, and strongly 
insisted upon the adoption of it as a harbour. Two thousand tons of 
material for the canals were landed direct from England from a ship 
of about 1200, and a barque of about 800 tons burden; the vessels 
being safely lodged within the anchorage, and discharging without loss 
of any sort.. But it was during the famine year (1866), when Govern¬ 
ment was anxiously exploring every means of throwing supplies into 
the Province, that the capabilities of False Point were first publicly 
appreciated. The formation of the new canals has been the making 
of the port. Formerly, a traveller landing at the harbour found himself 
as far from Cattack as if he had never started from Calcutta. Its 
isolated and jungly situation, and the long, tedious boat route inland, 
through dense forests and across malarious swamps, rendered it im¬ 
practicable for goods or passenger traffic. But now that the difficult 
upper half of the journey can be conveniently and rapidly done by a 
canal, and that the lower half is accurately surveyed, False Point hhs 
grown into the entrepot for the import and export trade of Orissa. A 
small steamer, maintained by Government, plies between the harbour 
and the entrance to the canal at Mdrsdghdi, from which point the 
passage is comfortable and rapid, compared with the old uncertain 
route round by the rivers. I was informed by the people on the spot 
that the malarial character of False Point has to a large extent dis¬ 
appeared ; and the harbour-master, who as lighthouse-keeper has had 
many years’ experience of the locality, assured me that both he and his 
subordinates had found False Point a healthy station. To the north 
of the entrance to the Jambu River is a large tract of high sandy land, 
suitable for building purposes; and during the hot months, when the 
breeze is off the sea, this site might be made a salubrious residence. It 
is easily accessible from the anchorage. At the end of the rains, new¬ 
comers would have to make up their minds to acclimatization, by 
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the usual malarial fever common to the whole coast of Bengal and 
British Barmah, 

Imports and Exports. —The following is a statement of the import 
and export trade of the port of False Point, so far as the registers enable 
me to give it, for the nine years ending 1868-69 : —1° 1860-61, four 
vessels arrived and left; total tonnage, 2830 tons, — the largest ship 
being 402 tons; value of imports not given ; value of exports, £6759. 
In 1861-62, ten vessels arrived, and eight left; total tonnage, 7756 
tons; tonnage of largest vessel, 1026 ; value of imports not given ; 
value of exports, £24,657. In 1862-63, fourteen vessels, six inwards 
and eight outwards; total tonnage, 4016 tons ; tonnage of largest vessel, 
517; value of imports not given; value of exports, £17,802. In 

1863- 64, sixteen vessels; total tonnage, 868x tons; tonnage of largest 
vessel, 788 ; value of imports, .£33,093 ; value of exports, £18,828. In 

1864- 65, sixteen vessels ; total tonnage, 12,834 tons ; largest vessel, 812 
tons; value of imports, £4446; ditto of exports, £25,634. In 1865-66, 
total burden, 8055 tons, the largest ship being 1154 tons; value of im¬ 
ports, £1550; ditto of exports, £8225. In 1866-67, the year of the' 
great famine, the value of the imports amounted to £184,859, the ex¬ 
ports being nil. The imports, consisting almost entirely of grain for the 
relief of the starving population, were conveyed in fifty-one vessels of 
a total burden of 33,862 tons, the largest vessel being 1207 tons. In 
1867-68, twenty-nine vessels, aggregating 33,023 tons—largest vessel, 
1207 tons—brought imports to the value of £157,044, the value 
of the exports only amounting to £54. In 1868-69 fifteen vessels 
arrived, of a total burden of 13,574 tons; largest vessel, 1341 tons; 
value of imports, £1710; ditto of exports, £1920. The bond, 
fide trade of False Point is chiefly with other Indian harbours, 
although, as already stated, the port is used as the landing-place for 
stores and material from England for the irrigation works, and these 
are sometimes re-shipped from Calcutta. During the six years for 
which I have classified returns of the imports, the value of goods 
brought from the United Kingdom aggregated £32,825 ; while those 
from Indian ports amounted to £348,216; besides £1742 worth of 
goods from foreign ports. With regard to the exports, I have classified 
returns for eight years, during which nothing was shipped to the 
United Kingdom, while the value of exports to Indian and foreign 
ports amounted to £103,883. The port is open throughout the year, 
but is visited by native vessels only during the cold season, although 
steamers now run between it and Calcutta in the height of the monsoon. 

Future Capabilities and Improvements. —False Point, there¬ 
fore, forms a harbour well marked by a lighthouse; provided with 
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drinking water and building ground; possessing direct routes inland 
to Cattack, the capital of the province; and furnishing absolute 
protection against the south-west monsoon. The existence of the 
bars across the mouths of the inland routes matters little, as by 
waiting for the tide plenty of water is always obtained for the class of 
cargo-boats or steamers that ply on Indian rivers. There can be no 
doubt that the Commissioners of 1867 were right in reporting False 
Point to be the best harbour on the whole Indian Peninsula between 
the Hugly and Bombay; and with the system of famine warnings 
detailed in the Statistical Account of Balasor, and in my general 
work on Orissa, I believe that it will afford an absolute guarantee 
against wholesale starvation by famine. If the crops fail, thousands of 
people will die in spite of any supplies that Government may throw 
into Orissa. But, w'orked in combination with the famine warnings, 
False Point affords a guarantee against that absolute absence of food 
throughout Orissa which followed the failure of the crops in 1866, and 
the mitigation of such a calamity becomes simply a question of ex¬ 
pense and of machinery for internal distribution. Government is 
keenly alive to the necessity of keeping the port open, and checking 
any tendency which it may evince to deterioration. On two occasions, 
when visiting the harbour, the expediency of a dredging machine and 
of assisting the channels to scour by means of spurs, was pressed upon 
me by separate and competent persons. This and similar questions, how¬ 
ever, may safely be left to the scientific surveyors. Government per¬ 
fectly appreciates the importance of creating a really trustworthy port 
for Orissa; and the Marine Department has, during the past few years, 
devoted such close attention to False Point harbour, and is at present 
so anxiously interested in its welfare, that navigators may rest assured 
that whatever is necessary will be done. 

Estuaries of the Brahmani. —The river system of Cattack Dis¬ 
trict on the north of the Malian ad 1 consists of the network of channels 
formed by the Brahmani and Baitaranf, which, after infinite winding 
and interlacing, eventually re-unite, and find their way into the sea by 
two great outlets at Point Palmyras. The southern of these is the 
Maipara River, with its tidal creek the Bansgarh which runs south¬ 
ward almost parallel to the coast till it joins the sea about six miles 
north of False Point harbour. The mouth of the Maipdrd presents the 
usual obstacles of bars and high surf; and from its position on the 
south of Palmyras promontory it is inadequately protected from the 
monsoon. Between the months of November and March this last ob¬ 
jection does not apply, and native craft from the Madras coast frequent 
it during the cold weather for the purchase of rice. 


HARBOURS OF ORISSA—THE DHAMRA. i8j? 

The Dhamra, or northern exit of the united Brdhmani, Kharsui* 
and Baitaranl, forms the boundary line between the Districts of 
Cattack and Balasor, but is within the jurisdiction of the latter. The 
latest Survey Report (dated toth May 1870) places the Dhdmra first 
among the navigable rivers of Orissa. Its entrance is marked by the 
Kanikd buoy in twenty-one feet reduced, and by Shortt’s Tripod beacon 
on the extreme north-east dry portion of Point Palmyras Reef. The 
entrance has greatly improved since 1866. The old outer bar with but 
nine feet of water remains, but a second outer channel with ten feet at 
lowest tide has opened about a mile to the south. From this to the inner 
bar no material change in the depth has taken place; but the inner bar, 
although improved of late, is constantly liable to alterations. In 1859 
twelve feet were to be found on this bar; in 1866 only three; and 
this year (1870) there are eight. The water rapidly shoals from a 
minimum depth of twenty-one feet at the Kanikd buoy to six feet on 
the Central Sand. On the north of this, however, the new charts show 
a channel with a minimum of nine feet, and on the south there is 
another passage with water nowhere less than ten feet in depth, and in 
most places from thirteen to sixteen feet. Once through these passages 
the channels re-unite, and proceed inland with water from twelve to 
twenty feet, to the Kanikd iron beacon, where twenty-nine feet may be 
obtained. Proceeding nearly due west, the water again shoals from 
twenty to eight feet, and again gradually deepens till a depth of thirty 
feet is reached in the channel to the north of the eastern extremity of 
Kihbhanj Island. After this, the difficulties incident to vessels going 
up are simply those of river navigation. Ships which can get within 
the southern outer channel, with its minimum depth of ten feet at low 
tide, find absolute protection from the monsoon. Notwithstanding its 
excellence as a harbour, the Dhdmrd, owing to its distance froip 
Cattack or any large centre of industry or population, has not been so 
much frequented by European craft as False Point; but larger numbers 
of native vessels resort to it for the Madras rice trade. At one time, 
indeed, it was contemplated to select the Dhdmrd as the channel by 
which the whole canal system of Orissa should debouch upon the sea. 
This was before the formation of the East India Irrigation Company, 
which, after a most careful inquiry, wisely decided upon False Point as 
their basis of operations on the seaboard. Plorsburgh treats Point 
Palmyras, at the mouth of the Dhdmrd, only as a beacon for making 
the Plugly, and cautions vessels with regard to the necessity of hauling 
out into twelve or fourteen fathoms if they sight the eastern limit of 
the bank. He gives the rise of tide as from ten to twelve feet in the 
springs, and from seven to eight feet in the neaps. The latest Survey 
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"Report, dated 13th May 1870, returns the tidal range at ten feet, with 
variations from a minimum of 6 feet 10 inches to a maximum of 10 
feet 6 inches. It must be remembered that the depths in the channels 
given above are the reduced minimum at the lowest possible tide, so that 
the harbour, like ali others along the Orissa coast, is practically avail¬ 
able during flood tide to native craft, drawing considerably more water 
than that which I have mentioned. Brigs and Madras traders, drawing 
from ten to even eighteen feet, frequent the harbour with perfect safety. 

The Dhamri harbour, which was declared a port by Government 
Notification, No. 877, of the 18th May 1858, although forming an 
estuary of the river system of Cattack District, belongs, as already 
stated, to the jurisdiction of Balasor. As a port for native shippers, it 
ranks next to that of Balasor among the Orissa harbours. The fol¬ 
lowing return of exports from 1860--61 to 1869-70 is incomplete, no 
account of the tonnage having been kept prior to 1868-69. The value 
of the exports was as follows:—In 1860-61, ^‘11,268; 1861-62, 
^■5641 j 1862-63, ^2393 ; 1863-64, £1315 ; 1864-65, £161 ; 
1865-66, £93$ ■ 1866-67, the year of the great famine, nil; 1867-68, 
£114; 1868-69, ^55 2, tonnage 398 tons; 1869-70, ^4586, tonnage 
2960 tons. No separate accounts of the imports of Dhamrd harbour 
seem to have been kept prior to 1867-68. During that and the two 
subsequent years, however, the value of the imports was as follows :— 
In 1867-6S, ^10,745, tonnage 1283 tons ; in 1868-69, .^10,713, 
tonnage 1407; and in 1869-70, £3433, tonnage 2573 tons. The 
Collector of Balasor estimates that during the famine of 1866-67, ou t 
of a total of 3505 tons of rice imported into that District for the relief 
operations, probably four-fifths were landed by means of the Dhdmra. 

Control of the Water Supply. —The great problem in Orissa 
is, how to prevent the rivers from destroying the crops during the rains, 
and how to husband them for agriculture and for commerce during the 
dry season. Five great rivers collect the drainage of 63,000 square 
miles of the hill country towards Central India, and dash down their 
concentrated floods upon the 5000 square miles of the Cattack and 
Balasor Delta. Besides its own rainfall of 63 inches a year, the level 
strip between the mountains and the sea has to find an exit for the 
drainage of a territory more than twelve times its own area. In the 
rainy season the rivers devastate the delta, while, like other Indian 
streams, they fail to yield a trustworthy supply in summer. An enor¬ 
mous mass of water, aggregating 2,760,000 cubic feet per second, is 
thrown down in time of flood; while in the hot weather the total 
supply dwindles to 1690 cubic feet per second, as the following table 
proves :■— 
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Names of Rivers. 

Catchment Basin, 
in 

Square Miles. 

Maximum 
Discharge 
in time of 
Flood. 

Cubic Feet. 

Average Cold 
Weather 
Discharge. 
Cubic Feet. 

Minimum 
Discharge in 
May. , 
Cubic Feet. 

Mahinadf, 

45,000 

1,800,000 

3,000 

75 ° 

Brahmanf, 

9,000 

400,000 

1,000 

380 

Baitaranf, . . 

3,100 

200,000 

500 

180 

Sdlandf, . . 

250 

60,000 

260 

• * • 

Suba.nrekhd, . 

6,000 

300,000 

600 

380 

Total, . . 

63.350 

2,760,000 

5.360 

X,690 


First Efforts. —In spite of this enormous Water Supply during 
the rainy season, Orissa has from time immemorial been visited by 
terrible famines from drought. But within the last twenty years there 
has been a growing conviction that it is the duty of Government to 
take measures against the recurrence of these calamities. Nature 
showers down plenty of water; it is for man to husband and to control 
the supply. The first work in this direction was at Nardj, about seven 
miles from Cattack City, where the Mahdnadi debouches upon the 
delta and forms its first bifurcation. The work consisted of a spur 
sent out from the southern bank, with a view to diverting a portion of 
the excess flood which poured down the Koydkhdi into Puri District. 
It dates from the year 1858; and the Irrigation Company, when it 
started four years later, recognised the necessity of commencing the 
regulation of the river at this point. Instead of a spur for the local 
purpose of checking the Puri Water Supply, the Company constructed 
a masonry weir, three-quarters of a mile broad, across the river-bed. 
It is to be connected eventually with a line of Embankments, which 
runs down the delta head, in order to prevent the waters of the 
northern branch of the Mahan ad I from forcing their way across the 
level sands into its southern branch—the Koydkhdi. The effect of these 
works, therefore, will be to regulate the southern branch of the Mahdnadi 
at its point of bifurcation. The weir is furnished with sluice-gates, and to 
a certain extent it has already diverted the floods which used to pour 
southward into Puri District; while at the same time it secures a due 
supply for the northern branches of the Mahdnadi, and for the canals 
that proceed northward and eastward from them. 

Canals. —The Orissa canals are intended both to regulate the 
Water Supply for irrigation, and to utilize it for navigation and com¬ 
merce* From the point at which the Mahdnadi pours through the 
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Nardj gorge upon the plains, the fall averages foot per mile across 
the delta to the sea. In the Goddvarf District, I am informed by the 
engineers that the slope is only about one foot per mile, but the excess 
fall in Orissa is, as in the Godivarf, easily overcome by locks. The first 
thing to be effected was to secure a uniform and a trustworthy supply 
at the head of the delta. To this end, in addition to the weir at Narij 
across the southern channel at the first bifurcation, a massive weir 
mile broad has been thrown across the Mahdnadf proper at Jobrd, just 
. below Cattack, and another, three-eighths of a mile broad, across the 
Binipd at Chaudwdr. Each of the three branches into which the 
parent stream splits at the delta head is therefore regulated by a weir. 
These works are pierced with two sets of scouring sluices, one of which 
is on an improved self-raising principle. Their objects being to prevent 
the accumulation of sand in the river-bed, and to secure a supply of 
water for the canals, they are left open during the flood season, and 
closed as the river subsides. The Government bought the whole canal 
works from the Irrigation Company, on the 31st December 1869, for 
^941,368, and the capital Account up to 31st March 1871 amounts to 
^'1,274,822, including the original price paid in 1869. 

These Canals are four in-number; viz. (1) the High Level Canal, 
(2) the Kendrdpdrd Canal, (3) the Taldandd Canal, and (4) the 
M^chhgdon Canal, with their respective distributaries. 

The High Level Canal is designed to provide a great trade 
route between Cattack and Calcutta, and to irrigate the country through 
which it passes. Until its completion, it would be premature to pro¬ 
nounce on the commercial aspects of the undertaking; and the fol¬ 
lowing remarks apply only to the sections of it which lie within 
Orissa. By the time that I come to write the Statistical Account of 
Midnapur, in which District its last section debouches upon the 
Hugly .River, it will probably have reached a stage when I can safely 
treat of it as a whole. According to the present estimates, the High 
Level Canal will irrigate over half a million of acres between Cattack 
City and Balasor alone. Of these, 89,000 are situated along its first 
Section, i.e. between its starting-point at Cattack and the Brdhmanl 
River ; a tract which lies high, and is subject to constant scarcity from 
drought. The second Section will irrigate a total area of 230,000 acres 
between the Brihmanl and the Baitaranl Rivers, crossing the Kharsud 
on its route. The third Section will irrigate the land between the 
Baitaranf and the Sdlandf, about 100,000 acres; and the fourth Section 
between that river and Balasor, 153,000 acres more. Total, 572,000 
acres. 

Its Route. —The High Level Canal starts from above the weir 
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across the Birdpd, one mile below its offtake, the Mahanadf, and will 
eventually proceed through Cattack, Balasor, and Midnapur Districts, 
till it debouches upon the Hugly, at Ulubdrid, 15J miles below Cal¬ 
cutta. Its total length will be about 230 miles, but only the first and 
last sections have been completed. Of the fifty-two miles from Midnapur 
to "Ulubdrid, twenty-five are now opened, and the remainder will be 
ready both for traffic and irrigation in about eighteen months. At the 
Cattack end the first twenty-five miles were opened in 1869, and other 
eleven are just finished (1871). These thirty-six miles span the 
country between the canal head, near Cattack, and the Brdhmanf 
River. 

The weir across the Birdpd, from which the canal starts, is 1980 
feet from abutment to abutment. The crest of its breast-wall is 63'5 
feet above mean sea-level, or eight feet above the bed of the Birdpd. 
It has scouring sluices at each end, either set being capable of dis¬ 
charging, during six months of the year, the whole flow of the Birupd. 
While the High Level Canal starts from the left flank of this work, the 
Kendrapdrd Canal starts from its right; and the current produced by 
the scouring sluices at each of its extremities keeps the mouths of both 
the canals free from silt. The High Level Canal skirts the high 
grounds to tire west of the Calcutta road for twenty-three miles, in 
which are four and a half miles of rock cutting, as far as the village of 
Neulpur. Here it leaves the road, and comes upon the Brdhmanf, in 
its twenty-seventh mile, whence it keeps along the south bank of the 
river as far as the village of Jahdnpur, where it will cross the Brdhmanf 
by means of an anicut. The dimensions of the canal in this section 
will ultimately be as follow :—120 feet wide at water-line, with a maxi¬ 
mum depth of eight feet; side-slopes two to one, and a fall of one inch 
per mile, conveying 675 cubic feet per second. The head sluices at 
the Birdpd anicut are capable of supplying 675 cubic feet of water per 
second, when there is a depth upon the cill of eight feet. The bed of 
the Brdhmanf is eight feet below that of the Mahdnadf at the respective 
weirs, and this difference is overcome by a lift-lock in the 27th mile; 
while flood-gates are provided at the 36th, to prevent the freshes of the 
Brdhmanf during time of flood from backing up into the lower reaches 
of the canal. The first section of the canal was opened in May 1869, 
for a distance of 25 miles ; Neulpur, a village on the Trunk Road, 23 
miles from Cattack, being selected as the temporary terminus. In 
autumn 1871, the opened part was extended to the Brdhmanf, and the 
two next sections as far as Bhadrakh were begun. 

Irrigation Capabilities. —This first Section, between the Birdpd 
and the Brdhmanf, will irrigate its 89,000 acres by means of seventeen 
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distributary channels, differing in capacity, but aggregating a length of 
113 miles. The width of the water surface in these distributaries varies 
from ten to twenty-six feet, the depth from two to four feet, and the fall 
from six to eighteen inches per mile. The land lying between the 
Biriipd and Genguti Rivers will be irrigated by means of a syphon, 
carried under the bed of the latter stream. 

Cost up to ist January 1869.—The High Level is intended as a 
first-class canal, both for irrigation and navigation. The total expendi¬ 
ture on it up to the 31st December 1868, when it was taken over from 
the East India Irrigation Company by Government, was ^45,878 ; 
outlay between xst January 1869 and 31st March 1871, ^58,606; 
total, ,£104,484. Land irrigated in 1870-71, 22,035 acres, at 2s. per 
acre. 

The Kendrapara Canal starts from the right flank of the Biriip & 
anicut, and proceeds along the northern bank of the MalMnadf and its 
distributaries the ChitartaM and the Nun, nearly due east to Marsdghdi, 
twenty-three miles from False Point. Its route lies along the high 
ground on the north bank of the MalMnadf till about the eighth mile, at 
which point the ChitartaM branch diverges to the northward from the 
great river. The canal therefore keeps along the north bank of the 
ChitartaM till near the eighteenth milestone. At this point the Nun 
diverges to the north from the ChitartaM, and the canal proceeds along 
the north bank of the Nun till it drops into tidal waters at Mdrsdgliai, 
after a total length of 42^ miles. The canal was opened from end to 
end on the 29th May 1869. 

Head Works and Capacity. —The head lock at the Birdpd weir is 
100 feet from cill to cill, and 17 feet wide. The cills are 59-5 feet above 
sea-level, and the gates i8| feet in height. The canal is divided into 
seven reaches, with a width at water-line varying from 75 to 160 feet, a 
uniform depth of seven feet, a fall ranging from o to six inches per 
mile, and a minimum capacity of discharge varying in the different 
reaches from 340 to 740 cubic feet per second. This is the discharge 
available for the cold weather crops, when the water above the anicut 
is maintained at only 64-5 feet above mean sea-level, giving but five feet 
of water in the canal. During the rains the canal’s capacity of discharge 
varies in its different reaches from 340 to 2000 cubic feet per second. 
The total fall of the canal from Jobrd to Mlrsdghai is sixty-four feet, 
the levels being adjusted by means of eight locks, the last of which is a 
tidal lock at Mdrsaghai, with a fall of ten feet, the upper cill being six 
feet above mean sea-level, and the lower cill four feet below. At low 
water, spring tides, there will always be three and a half feet of water on 
the lower cill. At Mutri, in the thirty-seventh mile, there is an escape 
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or waste weir capable of discharging 360 cubic feet per second. Six 
syphon culverts have been led underneath the canal; and four traffic 
bridges, in addition to the lock bridges, have been constructed across it. 

Irrigation Capabilities. —The Kendnipfiri Canal is designed to 
irrigate 385 square miles of country. Of this large tract less than two- 
thirds of the area will require simultaneous irrigation, and the canal will 
therefore convey water for only 234 square miles, or 150,000 acres. 
A branch canal is projected to Patamundi, which will start from the 
Kendrdpar;! one at Satbatfyd in the fourth mile, but it has not yet been 
commenced. The Patamundi branch will be available both for naviga¬ 
tion and irrigation; its estimated irrigable area being 295 square miles. 
Meanwhile, from the Kendrdpdrd Canal, fifteen distributary channels, of 
which thirteen have been completed, will irrigate two-thirds of the total 
area commanded by it. These fifteen distributaries aggregate a total 
length of 180 miles of main and branch channels. 

Cost up to ist January 1869.—The KendrdpM Canal is used both 
for navigation and irrigation ; and its total cost, inclusive of distribution 
works, to the 31st December 1868, when it was taken over by Govern¬ 
ment from the East India Irrigation Company, was ,£61,328; outlay 
between ist January 1869 and 31st March 1871, £40,495; total, 
£101,823. Land irrigated in 1870-7 r, 69,670 acres, at 2s. an acre. 

The Taldanda Canal will connect the city of Cattack with the 
main branch of the Mahdnadf within tidal range. It is intended both 
for navigation and irrigation; total length, fifty-two miles. Of these, the 
first seven, or from Cattack to BlrMti, were filled with water on the 2d 
February 1870 ; and the next or Jayapur section was completed in the 
first half of 1871 as far as Sonpur. Beyond Jayapur operations have 
not yet been commenced (January 1871); but the canal, when completed, 
will end at Samagol on the Mahfinadf, about eight miles as the crow 
flies from the sea, but considerably longer by the river route. The 
canal starts from the right flank of the Mahanadi weir at Jobra, skirts 
the east side of the town of Cattack for a mile and a half, then turns 
eastward and runs midway between the Kdtjuri and the Mahfinadi for 
four miles; thence to Bfrbdtl it keeps nearly parallel with the Mahfinadi 
at a distance of from half a mile to a mile. Ih'rMti is reached in the 
seventh mile ; and here, as I shall afterwards explain, it will throw out a 
branch canal to M.ichhgaon at the mouth of the Devi River. Mean¬ 
while the parent canal keeps along the high ground on the southern 
bank of the Mahinadi, until it reaches its destination at Simdgol within 
tidal range. 

Dimensions and Irrigation Capabilities— The Taldandd Canal 
in its first reach to BirMti, which was completed in 1870, has a 
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bottom width of 64 feet, with slopes of 2 to r, and a fall of six inches 
to the mile. With a maximum depth of eight feet of water, the dis¬ 
charge is calculated at 1460 cubic feet per second, half of which will 
be carried off by the projected Mdchhgdon Canal, leaving 720 feet per 
second to the lower reaches of the parent channel. None of the distri¬ 
butary channels have been completed (January 1871), but it is estimated 
that the first reach of seven miles to Bfrbdtf will irrigate 30 square 
miles, or 18,000 acres. This reach was opened for traffic in 1870. In 
addition to the bridge at the head lock, three others will span the canal 
within the first few miles. Cost up to 31st December 1868,'^17,713 ; 
ditto, 1st January 1869 to 31st March 1871, ^13,832 ; total, 

The Machhgaon Canal will connect Cattack with the mouth of the 
Devi River. It starts from the Tdldandd Canal at Bfrbdtf, and will be 
supplied with half of the maximum discharge of the parent channel, or 
720 cubic feet per second. It was opened in the first half of 1871 as 
far as Singdpur, to which point its route lies along the high ground on 
the northern bank of the Kdtjurf. At Singdpur it will be carried across 
the branch of the Kdtjurf which falls into the Mahdnadf at Jayapur; 
and the canal will eventually end at Mdchhgdon on the Devf River 
within tidal limits, and eight miles as the crow flies from the sea.. With 
regard to this estuary, see the foregoing description of the Devf in this 
Statistical Account. Cost up to 31st December 1868, ^1030; ditto 
between 1st January 1869 and 31st March 1871, ^9279; total, 

General View of the Orissa Canals. —While, therefore, the 
now completed portion of the High Level Canal starts northward 
from the Birfipd, and provides a navigable channel between that river 
and the Brdhmanf, with irrigation for the upland country along the foot 
of the hills; the Kendrdpdrd Canal proceeds due east along the high 
banks of the Chitartald, etc., and supplies water to the lower levels of 
the delta. It irrigates the southern edge of the tract between the 
Mahdnadf (with its subsequent distributaries, the Chitartald and the 
Nun) and the Birupd (with its continuation the Brdhmanf). The lal- 
dandd and the Mdchhgdon Canals will deal with that part of the delta 
which lies between the Mahdnadf and the Kdtjurf; the Tdldandd Canal 
supplying irrigation for the northern edge of this intermediate tract, and 
the Mdchhgdon Canal providing it for the southern edge. All the canals 
keep on high levels. In the case of the Calcutta Canal, or, as it is pre¬ 
eminently termed, the High Level Canal, the channel runs along the 
uplands at the foot of the hills. In the case of the other three, which 
are strictly speaking delta canals, the requisite elevation is obtained by 
keeping their courses along the banks of the rivers, which, as already 
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fully explained, are always higher than the intermediate deltaic tracts. 
Any particulars with regard to the commercial aspects of the undertaking 
would, as already stated, be premature in a Statistical Account which 
deals only with accomplished facts. I have therefore treated of this 
branch of the subject in my general account of Orissa. But the value 
of the canals for irrigation was last year (1870) publicly realized, and it 
may be well to state the initial results. 

Irrigation Capabilities. —The Orissa husbandman has been ac¬ 
customed to use irrigation only for the more costly sort of crops, such 
as pin-leaf, sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton. For such crops a field is 
generally selected which has the command of a natural watercourse; 
and the highest form of irrigation known in Orissa consists in throwing 
water, by means of hollow palm trees or basket scoops, from a tank or 
dammed-up stream, on to the fields. The East India Irrigation Com¬ 
pany fixed the rates for supplying water at ten shillings an acre. The 
rate proved to be too high, and a graduated scale was afterwards intro¬ 
duced, by which leases for large areas were offered at reduced rates. 
Even this failed to induce the cultivators to buy the water; and a 
further concession was made, by which the separate husbandmen in a 
village might combine to take a general lease for their aggregate lands 
at the reduced rates. Much confusion and many abuses followed, and 
practically the Company’s rates were reduced to a uniform charge of 
five shillings an acre. The fifst year in which the cultivators availed 
themselves of canal irrigation was 1866-67, when leases were executed 
for 667 acres at a total charge of £2^2. Of this, however, only £62 
could be collected, and the rest had to be written off as a bad debt. 
Next year, 1867-68, leases were executed for 1842 acres, at an aggre¬ 
gate charge of ^366; but only ^175 could be collected, and the 
balance had again to be written off. The remissions of these two years 
were rendered necessary partly by the unfinished state of the works, 
which disabled the Company from performing its share of the contract, 
partly by the inexperience of the Government officers, and partly by 
disputes on the part of the cultivators touching the validity of the 
leases. A large area was irrigated by stealth, and the smallness of the 
returns was chiefly owing to the difficulties incident to introducing any¬ 
thing new in Orissa. These returns cannot, therefore, be taken as a 
test of the revenue capabilities of the canals. In 1868-69, a drought 
at the end of the rains awoke the fears of the husbandmen, and water 
was taken for 9378 acres, at an aggregate charge of ^2288. The 
popular apprehensions culminated in a panic; and the demand for water 
became so urgent, that it was found impossible to comply with the usual 
forms, and irrigation was granted in many cases without leases. In 
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others the husbandmen appropriated wholesale on their own account. 
However, after some opposition, the land which had actually received 
water was measured, and the people have paid, on the whole, very fairly 
for what they took. This year (1870-71), a long-protracted drought 
thoroughly aroused the cultivators to the folly of neglecting irrigation. 
Until far on in October it seemed that another famine in Orissa was 
inevitable. Still the people thought five shillings an acre too high a 
rate; and it was not till the Commissioner, Mr Ravenshaw, by insisting 
upon the terrible risks that the Province ran, induced Government 
temporarily to bring down the rate to two shillings an acre, that water 
was taken on a great scale. Between 98,000 and x00,000 acres were 
immediately put under irrigation; and even this amount of land, although 
insignificant compared with the future capabilities of the canal, would 
have sufficed to take the extreme edge off a famine. It represents a 
total out-turn of about a million and a half hundredweight of paddy, or 
750,000 hundredweight of rice. The political aspects of the subject 
are treated of in my general account of the Province. The Irrigation 
Company fixed its rates for Orissa from a consideration of those paid 
in Madras and the North-West Provinces; and it was forced to fix them 
at the maximum, as the Secretaiy of State had ordered that the rates, 
when once fixed, were never to be altered. The future of irrigation in 
Orissa seems to depend upon accustoming the people to use the canal 
water by means of low rates. When they have learned how to make 
the most of the water, they will be both able and willing to pay gra¬ 
dually enhanced rates. 

General Statistics. —Although the foregoing pages treat only of 
the Canals within Orissa, the general Canal System includes two others; 
viz., the Midnapur and the Tidal Canal. Both of these lie within the 
Midnapur District; but as the cost of head-works and other general 
charges apply to the whole canal system, it is necessary to briefly refer 
to them here. The Midnapur Canal is intended to provide water 
communication between Midnapur and Ulabarid: twenty-five miles of 
it have been already opened. The Tidal Canal runs from the Rupna- 
rdyan river to Rasalpur, twenty-seven miles being now opened for 
traffic. The total expenditure upon the whole of the canals up to the 
31st March 1871 is as follows:—Price paid on 31st December 1868, 
when all the canals were taken over from the East India Irrigation 
Company by Government, ,£941,368; outlay between January 1st, 
1869, and March 1st, 1871, ^333,454; total, ,£1,274,822. 

With the works in their present unfinished state, it is needless to 
hazard any speculation as to the yield of the canals. No estimate 
whatever can be formed of the traffic until they are opened from end 
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to end. Still more would any estimate as to their irrigation revenue 
be out of place. ' The disjointed sections already opened yielded the 
following sums in 1869-70 and 1870-71. In 1869-70, irrigation 
revenue, ^5796; traffic and tolls, ^2134 ; miscellaneous receipts, 
^,'1429; total, ^9359. In 1870-71, the irrigation revenue amounted 
to p£i7,400 ; traffic, ^3883; miscellaneous, ,£1533 ; total, £ 22,816. 
It must be noted, however, that owing to the sudden demand for water, 
and the undeveloped state of the arrangements, a considerable balance 
of the irrigation revenue remained uncollected at the end of each year. 
The traffic returns for the whole of the canals in 1870-71 were as 
follows:—Number of miles open, 124; number of boats which used 
the canals, 24,271; tonnage of goods carried through them, 208,628 
tons; approximate value of goods conveyed, ^1,122,164. The only 
canal in Orissa finished from end to end is the Kendnipdrd Canal; but 
until the general network with which it communicates is completed, its 
returns are necessarily less than they will be. Moreover, of the 385 
square miles, or 246,785 acres, which it will eventually be capable of 
irrigating, only 95,000 acres are yet commanded by the existing dis¬ 
tributaries; and of these 95,000, only 69,670 are yet irrigated. Under 
all these disadvantages, the canal in 1870 earned eight per cent, upon 
the money actually expended on it. Thus: Total cost, ^101,823. 
Revenue: irrigation, 69,670 acres at 2s. an acre, £6967 ; traffic, 3860 
boats, yielding ,£1149; total revenue, ^8106. This does not include 
petty receipts under the head of Miscellaneous; but, on the other 
hand, it does not show the working expenses, and it assumes that the 
whole irrigation revenue is collected. Nor is the cost of head-works 
taken into account, as that belongs to the general Canal System, and 
cannot be included in the accounts of the only disjointed fragment yet 
completed. Any estimate of the permanent interest which the canals 
will yield can at present be only guess-work. The analogy of the ad¬ 
joining delta to the south, the Goddvarf, is however most encouraging. 

Embankments and Control of Floods. —The five rivers, shown 
in a previous table, whose total discharge dwindles to 1690 cubic feet 
per second in the month of May, dash down 2,760,000 cubic feet of 
water per second in their floods. This is considerably more than twice 
the total discharge which the Ganges distributes all over Bengal, Behar, 
and the North-West Provinces during its maximum floods. It is ob¬ 
vious, therefore, that the immense volumes of water thus concentrated 
upon the comparatively small Orissa delta must spread over the 
country in a manner which has hitherto defied control. From time 
immemorial, defensive works of the nature of embankments have 
existed along the sides of the rivers. But such works have hitherto 
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failed to protect the low levels lying between the various deltaic chan¬ 
nels. For particulars regarding Puri and Balasor, see my Statistical 
Accounts of those Districts, with my general volume on Orissa. In 
Cattack District, the Collector reports that there are 680 miles of 
Government and private embankments, which endeavour to regulate 
thirty-five rivers or distributaries. On the construction and repairs of 
embankments within Cattack Division, from the time we took over the 
Province in 1803 to 1831, and in Cattack District alone from 1831 to 
1866-67, have been spent. The inundation of 1866 broke 

through the Government embankments in 403 places, and at ten other 
parts that had been previously damaged, making a total of 413 breaches 
in one year and in the single District of Cattack. Of the thirty-five em¬ 
banked rivers, not one escaped uninjured. Along a single one of them, 
the Chhota Brdhmanf, the flood burst down upon the surrounding country 
in no fewer than 74 breaches. The distributaries which suffered next 
to it were the Chhota ChitartaM, which suffered 37 breaches; the Bura 
Alankd, 31 ; the Katjuri, 30; and the Mah^nadf, 22 breaches. Out of 
ninety Fiscal Divisions in the District, only six escaped uninjured from 
this Hood, Six hundred and forty-two square miles, or 41:1,120 acres, 
were submerged during a period varying from three to sixty days, the 
depth of water being from three to fifteen feet. A vast population of 
699,803 were suddenly thrust out of their homes, and the Deputy Col¬ 
lector estimated the loss of paddy alone at 366,152 tons, representing, 
at the prices of 1865, ^917,413. The Inundation Committee calcu¬ 
lated the actual value at one-fourth less. At the prices ruling during 
1866, the Famine Year, when the inundation actually took place, its value 
amounted to .£2,173,564. Nor does this calamity stand alone. I11 
^55 the floods were deeper, although from the shorter period of their 
continuance they did not do so much harm. Besides the terrible losses 
thus sustained from a single flood, 33,309 acres, or 52 square 
miles, are reported by the Inundation Committee as being permanently 
left waste for fear of flood. Colonel Rundall, the highest engineering 
authority with regard to Orissa, believes these figures to be merely a 
fraction of the land left untilled for this cause ; and besides the revenue 
thus lost, no less than ^80,881 of Land-tax have been remitted in con¬ 
sequence of floods during the thirty-six years ending 1866-67. This, 
too, in spite of the outlay on the embankments having constantly 
gone on increasing. During the first twenty-nine years of which we 
have record, the expenditure averaged ^£1218 per annum for Cattack 
District; while during the last twenty-eight, ending in 1866-67, it 
has amounted to ^2440. Again, during the first half of these latter 
twenty-eight years, the average expenditure was ^878 a year; during 
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the third quarter it rose to ^3264; and during the last quarter it 
reached the enormous sum of ^4739 P er annum. This brings us up 
to 1866-67, th$ year of the terrible inundation above described. Be¬ 
sides the loss of the fifty-two square miles left permanently waste for 
fear of flood, and paying no revenue to Government whatever, the cost 
of maintaining the embankments, added to the remissions of Land-tax 
in consequence of inundation, make a total of ^157,559 during the 
thirty-six years ending 1866-67, or an average of ^4376 per annum. 
This amounts to an annual charge of over 5 \ per cent on the Land-tax 
of the District But even this does not represent the total loss. For 
during the same period there have been remissions of revenue amount¬ 
ing to .142,500 in consequence of droughts. Adding this to the 
above-mentioned charges for floods and protective works, we find that 
the uncontrolled state of the Cattack rivers have cost during thirty-six 
years ^300,059. This is altogether independent of the large sums 
spent in relief operations during time of famine. The two items for 
remissions of land revenue and cost of protective works alone amount 
to an annual charge of more than io|- per cent, on the land revenue of 
the District. 

The embankment system as at present maintained has failed, there¬ 
fore, in spite of the vast sums spent upon it, to afford security to the 
District. It has failed, indeed, so egregiously, that some of the Orissa 
officers despair of any system of embankments being successful. With¬ 
out entering into controversial matters, I shall merely say that I do not 
share this view. During eight years the subject has been carefully 
studied and anxiously deliberated upon by the brilliant school of 
engineers at work on the Cattack Canals; and a scheme is at this 
moment being matured, which, it is hoped, will definitively subject the 
Water Supply of Orissa to the control of engineering science. 

Uses to which the Water Supply is put. —Owing to the absence 
of harbours, no lucrative river traffic has hitherto developed in Cattack 
District* As in all deltas, the rivers are the high roads, but their use is 
for the most part confined to the internal distribution of commodities; 
the single article of commerce which they carry in quantity to the sea¬ 
board being rice. No effort has been made to use the water-supply 
as a motive power for mills. Since the Government abandoned salt¬ 
making, seaboard industries have practically ceased to exist, and the 
dearness of salt forbids the development of what would naturally be a 
great source of wealth to the Province, viz. its fisheries. The rivers 
and maritime creeks abound with the most excellent fish, yet the whole 
rent for fisheries paid to Government amounts to only ^800. The 
Government rental, however, by no means represents the actual value 
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of the fisheries to the owners ; but anything like an adequate develop¬ 
ment of this most important of the natural resources of Orissa is impos¬ 
sible while salt remains at its present rates. Were it not for the high 
salt-duty, all the lower reaches of the rivers would be seats of large 
fishcuring establishments. At present, large quantities of fish are sent 
up into the interior, but they generally reach the villages in a state of 
putrefaction. A little salting is attempted even at present; but the 
restrictions on the salt manufacture, the multiplicity of forms which 
have to be gone through even when a pass has been obtained, and the 
vexations attending the transit of salt, render it impossible for the 
illiterate fisherman to keep a stock of the article without subjecting 
himself to troublesome surveillance. The Collector reports that the 
number of people living exclusively by fishing or by navigation is very 
small; so small, that he refuses to hazard a conjecture as to their pro¬ 
portion to the total population. A detailed account of the river fisheries 
of Orissa may be found in Dr. Day’s Report, published in the supplement 
to the Gazette of India, 29th May 1869. I refrain, therefore, from 
entering into further particulars, merely premising that Dr. Day seems 
to omit from his calculations the fisheries in the tributary estates on the 
coast, which are the most valuable of all. 

Lines of Drainage. —In the west of the District, where the moun¬ 
tains slope down to the plains, the lines of drainage are sufficiently 
marked by the great rivers and their tributaries. In the delta proper 
the low levels lie, not along the river-courses, but in the valleys midway 
between the rivers. The most important line of these deltaic lines 
of drainage is that between the Mahdnadf and the Bnihmanf. The 
surface-water here gathers into a series of marshes, with occasional 
lakes, and eventually finds its way to the sea-coast by the Gobri River, 
which runs near to ICendriip^ri, and by the Gandakiyl The shallower 
marshes are used for the boro dhdn rice, of which there are ten prin¬ 
cipal varieties, viz.: dubi> rdvana , karisankar, lankd , balunga-marddn , 
baitdlpakhiya, kaili , kantisiydli , bhurd, and khejuriyd . About one-fifth 
of the whole District is cultivated by this marsh rice. It is a coarse, 
cheap, indigestible grain, used by the lower castes, or for home con¬ 
sumption by the small husbandmen. It grows in from three to six feet 
of water. No effort has been made to introduce the longer-stemmed 
varieties, which in Eastern Bengal yield a harvest in from twelve to 
eighteen feet of water, and any attempts to improve the cultivation are 
unknown. 

Natural Products. —Cattack District possesses no important 
revenue-yielding forests. Sdl trees are found in Kila Sukindd, but they 
have not been brought in quantity into the market, or made to contribute 
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To the revenue. The eastern jungles along the coast support a good river 
trade in firewood, and posts for cottage-building. On the western side of 
the District, the mountainous jungles also supply fuel, which is floated 
down the MaMnadf. The largest of these hill estates, Darpan, yields 
a revenue of only ^46 a year from this source. Resin, beeswax, and 
honey are also obtained, with the nux vomica tree (< kuchild ), and a 
sweet-scented grass of marketable value (bald). The chief supply of 
the jungle products, especially tasar and lac, is derived from beyond 
the frontier of the District in the Tributary States. 

Pastures. —The regularly assessed parts of the District (Mughul- 
bandf) are now too closely cultivated to leave any large spaces for 
grazing. The lower reaches of the rivers, however, pass through prairies 
covered with coarse grass, which stretch from the line where cultivation 
ceases, to that at which the Sundarbans and marine jungles begin. This 
is especially the case towards False Point and Point Palmyras, and 
extensive breeding grounds form an important item in the rental of 
such estates. The Kanikd property yields a revenue of ^84 a year 
under this head, and Kujang about the same. Large herds of buffaloes 
and horned cattle are reared, a proportion of which find their way by 
UluMrid across the Hugly to Bengal; but the persons employed 
on the grazing-grounds form no appreciable ratio to the total popu¬ 
lation. 

Wild Beasts. —Tigers, bears, leopards, wild buffaloes, antelopes, 
spotted deer, hog deer, hyaenas, jackals, foxes, and pigs, are found. 
Fish-eating and man-eating alligators abound in all the rivers or creeks, 
and grow to a very large size. Comparatively little loss of life is caused 
by tigers and leopards, as these animals are confined chiefly to the 
dense jungles on the coast, or in the hilly portion of the District, where 
the population is sparse, and where the deer and pigs supply them with 
sufficient food. The loss of cattle reported to the authorities from wild 
beasts is very trifling. In 1840, the rewards paid for the destruction 
of wild animals amounted to £9, 5s.; in i860, to j£6, 13s. 6d.; and 
in 1869, to £1 for wild animals and for alligators. Previous to 
this latter year no rewards had ever been given for the destruction of 
alligators, nor have rewards ever been given for snake-killing. The 
reported loss of life from snake-bites, wild beasts, and alligators in 
Cattack District during the five years ending 1869 is as follows:— 
Snake bites, 741; wild beasts, 470; alligators, 250—total, 1461 ; but 
the actual loss probably amounts to twice this number. The small 
game includes-hare, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, double-spurred fowl, black 
and grey partridges, snipe, many kinds of duck and teal, bar-necked 
geese, common green pigeon, and several kinds of doves. No trade 
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^orth mentioning is carried on in wild beast skins; nor are the forest 
animats made to contribute towards the wealth of the District 

Population.— Several rough attempts have been made towards a 
Census of the District. Stirling in his Account, written about 1822, 
estimates the population of the Orissa Division (Cattack, Puri, and 
Balasor) at 1,296,365, of which Cattack District contained 440,784 
souls. This Census was based upon an enumeration of the dwellings, 
allowing five persons to each house. The Revenue Survey of 1842 
estimated the population of Cattack District at 553 >° 73 > anc ^ a subse¬ 
quent attempt at a Census returned it at 800,000. In 1847 another 
estimate was made, showing a result of 1,018,979, or a population of 
320 per square mile. Again, in 1855, another Census was attempted, 
which returned the population at 1,293,084. All these calculations, 
with the exception of the last, were made by simply counting the 
houses through the agency of the police, and assigning an average 
number of inhabitants to each dwelling. But in the last Census of 
1855 special officers were appointed to test the results by counting the 
houses and their actual inhabitants in different parts of the District, and 
thus to ascertain the correct average for each dwelling. The result 
disclosed an average of slightly over five and a half inhabitants to each 
house, and gave a population, as above stated, of 1,293,084 ; the pro¬ 
portion of the sexes being 676,320 males, and 616,764 females, residing 
in 225,000 houses. No Census of the District by the simultaneous 
enumeration of the people has ever been taken. Mr. Ricketts, in his 
Report on the Districts of Midnapur and Cattack, published in 1858, 
considers the calculation of 1847 to be excessive, and the present 
Collector of Cattack (1870) does not think that absolute reliance can 
be placed in any of the foregoing estimates. He states that their 
accuracy would depend upon what the various police constables under¬ 
stood by the word house. He found, when taking an experimental 
Census of the chief Towns of the District in 1869, that great difficulty 
was experienced in making known the distinction between a house and 
an enclosure, even to a more highly educated class of enumerators ; 
and any misunderstanding on this point, extending over the whole 
District, would materially affect the correctness of the returns. After 
the famine of 1865-66, returns of the surviving population were called 
for from the landholders, and the result showed a population of 
1,072,463. The Collector thinks that this approximated to the truth, 
but the number has since increased. The population of the chief 
towns in the District, as shown in the Report on the Experimental Census 
in 1869, is as follows:—Cattack Town : males, 18,935 ; females, 18,345; 
total, 37,280; number of houses, 9018. Cattack Suburbs : males, 
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4666 ; females, 4490; total, 9x56 ; number of houses, 2296. Total 
of Cattack Town, and Suburbs : males, 23,601; females, 22,835 ; total, 
46,436; number of houses, 11,314. Jdjpur: males, 449 1 j females, 
4689; total, 9180; houses, 2x69. Kendrdpdrd: males, 5795 ; females, 
6026; total, 11,821; houses, 2620. Jagatsinhpur: males, 2463; 
females, 2269 ; total, 4732; houses, 1770. 

No records exist to show whether, in the numerous attempts at a 
Census, any distinction was made in the average number of inmates per 
house between the town and rural population, nor does the Collector 
think that any great difference exists. It is doubtful whether the 
average of inmates per house is greater in the towns than in the country, 
as town life has scarcely developed in Orissa, and anything like our 
crowded city existence is unknown. I have mentioned how prominently 
this strikes a stranger in the town of Balasor, where the streets and 
market-places are interspersed with rice fields and homesteads. In the 
two rural tracts of Cattack District where the Experimental Census of 
1869 was taken—viz. Kanikd on the coast, and Chaushattipdrd in the 
hilly northern frontier—the number of inmates to each house was greater 
than in the towns. In Kanikd the average was five, and in Chaushatti¬ 
pdrd 5‘r, while in the towns it varied from 4'5 to 4*1. 

Ethnical Division of the People. —The inhabitants of Cattack 
consist of three races—Aboriginal, Indo-Aryan or Hindu, and Afghan 
or Musdlmdn. The aboriginal tribes here, as elsewhere, cling to their 
mountains and jungles. They chiefly consist of the Kandhs, Kols, 
and Savars (the latter being by far the most numerous), and are 
regarded by the orthodox Hindus as little better than the beasts of 
the wildernesses which they inhabit. Miserably poor, they subsist for 
the most part by selling firewood and the other products of their 
jungles; but a few of them have patches of cultivated land, and many 
earn wages as day-labourers to the Hindus. They form, in fact, an 
intermediate stage of destitution between the comparatively well-off 
tribes in the Tributary States (the stronghold and home of the race), 
and the Pans, Bduris, Kandrds, and other lowland castes, who now 
rank as the basest among the Hindu community, but who are sup¬ 
posed to be the remnants of the pre-Aryan people, from the similarity 
of their habits to those of the undoubted aborigines in the hill tracts. 
The great bulk of the Indo-Aryan or Hindu population consists of 
Uriyds, with a residue of immigrant Bengalis ; Ldld Kdyets from Behar 
and Northern India; Telingds from the Madras Coast; Marhattds 
from Central and Western India; Sikhs from the Panjdb; and Mar- 
wdris from Edjputand. These immigrant castes live chiefly in the 
town of Cattack, and are regarded as temporary residents, although 
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born in the Province. A large number of Bengalis and Ldld Kdyets 
have been settled in different parts of the District for seven or eight 
generations,—a period sufficiently long to warrant their being classed 
with the Uriyd population, but for the caste system which has stood in 
the way of their fusion. Several Sikh families have also settled in the 
interior. The Afghan or Musalmdn population are the descendants of 
the northern soldiery who swooped down upon Orissa in 1558, and of 
subsequent Muhammadan invasions, along with the converts to Islam 
whom they made among the Uriyds, 

No Immigration or Emigration, properly so called, takes place 
in the District. Large numbers of the Gaur and Chdsd castes (herds¬ 
men and cultivators) go to Calcutta for employment as upper house 
servants, palankeen bearers, or workers on the roads; but they all 
periodically return to their homes after an absence of about three or 
four years. The Telis (or oil-pressers) supply porters and carriers to 
Calcutta, but they seldom fail to return to Orissa when they have made 
a little money. The licensed recruiters also collect small parties of 
low castes as labourers for the tea plantations of Eastern Bengal, but 
very few of these return to the District. 

Castes. —The following list exhibits the principal castes in Cattack, 
with their hereditary occupations. It is arranged, as far as possible, in 
the order in which they rank in popular estimation. (1) Brdhman, priests, 
numerous, generally poor, but sometimes well endowed with temple 
lands; (2) Kshattriya, military service, few, poor; (3) Baidya, emigrants 
from Bengal, hereditary physicians, but some now employed as Govern¬ 
ment servants, few, well-to-do; (4) Sikh, military service, few, rather 
poor; (5) Rdjput, military service, some cultivators and messengers, 
numerous, poor; (6) Kdyasth, clerks, bookkeepers, and Government 
servants, numerous, well-to-do; (7) Karan, clerks and Government 
servants, but some are also cultivators, numerous, well-to-do; (8) Khan- 
dait, the old rural militia, now mostly cultivators, numerous, well-to-do; 
(9) Vaishnab, religious mendicants, held in esteem by the followers of 
Chaitanya, few, poor; (10) Sanydsi, religious mendicants, few, poor; 
(n) Patrd, cloth-sellers, pretty numerous, and in middling circum¬ 
stances; (12) Gurid, sweetmeat-sellers, well-to-do; (13) Putuli-banid, 
spice-sellers, few, well-to-do; (14) Chdsd, cultivators, the most numerous 
caste in the District, as indeed throughout all Orissa, some settled on 
fair-sized holdings, but most of them poor; (15) Gaur, milkmen and 
palankeen bearers, numerous, poor; (16) Barhdi, carpenters, few, 
tolerably well-to-do; (17) Kdmdr, blacksmiths, few, well-to-do; (18) 
Bhanddri, barbers, few, well-to-do; (19) Mali, gardeners, few, poor; 
(20) Thatdri, braziers, well-to-do; (21) Darzf, tailors, few, well-to-do; 
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(22) Tdnti, weavers, numerous, poor, considered stupid and pitied; (23) 
Kumblidr, potters, few, poor; (24) Teli, oil-sellers and oil-pressers, 
rather numerous, well-to-do; (23) Jogf, religious beggars, few, poor; 
(26) Bhdt, beggars, few, poor; (27) Ndyak, astrologers, few, poor, 
% and despised; (28) Sonir-banid, goldsmiths, rather numerous, well-to- 
do; (29) Keut, fishermen, poor; (30) Gokhd, fishermen, few, poor; 
(31) Dhobd, washermen, few, poor; (32) Suri (Sundi), spirit-sellers, 
few, well-to-do; (33) Chhukar, musicians, few, poor; (34) Charadr, 
makers of palm-leaf mats and toddy-sellers, few, poor; (35) Dom, 
basketmakers, few, poor; (36) Bduri, day-labourers, few, poor; (37) 
Mochi, shoemakers, few, poor; (38) Kandrd, day-labourers or village 
policemen, few, poor; (39) Pdn, day-labourers, few, poor; (40) Hdri, 
sweepers, few, poor; (41) Kandhs, (42) Kols, and (43) Savars, abo¬ 
riginal tribes, a few of them cultivators, but for the most part living by 
the sale of firewood and other jungle products, or as day-labourers. 

The above list shows the occupations which the castes ought to 
follow, according to their hereditary customs; but practically it is not 
now unfrequent for persons to forsake either wholly or partially their 
ancestral employment. The higher castes, as a matter of course, 
look upon these changes with disfavour, and decidedly prefer the old 
system, according to which every man was bound to follow his caste 
occupation, and which gave no opportunities to men of the lower 
classes to qualify themselves for positions reserved for their superiors. 
A general hankering after the occupations of the higher classes has 
arisen under our rule, not because such employments necessarily pay 
better, but on account of their having from time immemorial been 
associated with castes who rank well in public esteem. It is said to 
have resulted in a neglect of several trades and callings, very useful 
in themselves, but which, according to the custom of the country, are 
followed only by low castes. 

The Chasas, or hereditary cultivators, are by far the most numerous 
caste; and, indeed, there is scarcely any other caste which, while follow¬ 
ing its own calling, has not adopted agriculture as an auxiliary means 
of livelihood. Not less than three-fourths of the whole population are 
engaged in husbandry. The people are, generally speaking, poor as 
compared with the population of Bengal; and the trading, or merchant, 
castes are better off than the cultivators. 

The Bengalis, Lala Kayets, and Musalmans, monopolised the 
principal offices of State under the Muhammadan and Marhattd govern¬ 
ments, and continued to do so after the province had passed under 
British rule, until the vernacular of the country was substituted for 
Persian as the language of public business and of the courts of law. This 
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change enabled the Uriyds to compete with the strangers for official 
employment, and almost simultaneously it was authoritatively laid down 
that, in selecting candidates for the Government service, preference 
should be given to natives of the province, if they possessed equal 
qualifications. The Uriyds thus obtained a fair chance, and the lower 
ministerial offices are principally in their hands. The higher executive 
posts, such as those of Deputy Magistrate and Collector, are still, how¬ 
ever, monopolised by Bengalis and other immigrants. This is little 
satisfactory to the natives, but the latter generally admit that the 
Bengalis have had the start of them in education and enlightenment. 
In 1869 an attempt, fortunately unsuccessful, by some of the Bengali 
party to get their language practically substituted for Uriyd in the 
schools gave rise to some bitterness. But, with this exception, a 
good feeling is maintained between the different races and castes in the 
District. 

Religious Division of the People. —The population consists 
almost entirely of Hindus and Muhammadans. No statistics exist 
showing the proportion of each, but the Collector estimates the Musdl- 
mdns at one-eighth and the Hindus at seven-eighths. My own inquiries 
lead me to believe that the Musdlmdns do not exceed one-fourteenth of 
the total population of the whole District, but they muster strong in Cat- 
tack City. The vast majority of the Hindus are Vishnu-worshippers, but 
almost all the Brdhmans are Sivaites. The worshippers of Kdb, one of 
the forms of the wife of the All-Destroyer, are few in number, and, speak¬ 
ing generally, are found only among the Bengali settlers. The Brdhma 
Samdj, or Theist Assembly, numbers about forty members in Cattack 
City, but has made no progress outside the town. The Samdj was estab¬ 
lished in 1856. Its first church soon scattered, but was re-established in 
1858. In 1869 a second Samdj was founded, the principal doctrines 
being the same as those of the older sect, but more practically applied 
as rules of life. The older Samdj is composed almost entirely of 
Bengalis, and their religious services are conducted in that language. 
The new sect carries on its services in Uriyd, and issues a monthly paper 
printed in that character. Both institutions were established by Bengali 
gentlemen, and the pastors make their living by some secular vocation, 
receiving no stipend for their ministrations. The reformed faith is 
not regarded in Cattack as a distinct religion from Hinduism, and its 
professors occupy the position belonging to their different castes, 
irrespective of their religious persuasion. The social status of a person 
still depends more upon the caste he belongs to than on his creed, or 
anything else. Education, wealth, and official position go far towards 
securing rank; but if not conjoined with good caste, the respect paid is 
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feed rather than voluntary. Singularity on points of religion does not 
affect a man’s position in society, unless he becomes an apostate from 
the faith of his forefathers. The Jains, or modern Buddhists, have a 
little settlement of fourteen members in the town of Cattack. They are 
found exclusively among the Marwdrfs and other traders from Northern 
India, and seldom or never make an IJriya convert. In the rural parts 
they are unknown, and Hinduism reigns supreme. 

The Native Christians (Baptists) number 1712 souls, including 
658 children who were rescued from the famine of 1865-66. As a 
rule, they are despised by the Hindus and Musdlmdns; but indivi¬ 
duals among them 'extort respect by their high character, com¬ 
bined with wealth or official position. Two peasant settlements of 
Christians have been founded by the Cattack Mission, one at Chhagdn, 
a village in the Tributary State of Athgarh, but within a short distance 
of Cattack, on the opposite side of the Mahdnadf; and the other at 
Khanditar, on the banks of the Kharsud, about ten miles from Jajpur. 
These little colonies live entirely by agriculture, while the town Chris¬ 
tians find employment as Government servants, or in connection with 
the Mission, or as menial servants or day-labourers. Generally speaking, 
the native Christians manage to earn just enough to secure a decent 
livelihood ; although, on the one hand, there are some isolated cases 
of comparative affluence, and, on the other, some who have to be 
assisted out of the Mission funds. If the famine orphans are excepted, 
Christianity appears to have made but little progress in actually con¬ 
verting the people, but it has done much indirect good. 

Muhammadanism makes no progress whatever, although the famine 
contributed to add to its ranks in the same way as it did to the native 
Christians, some charitable Musdlmdns having given shelter to deserted 
children, and brought them up in their own faith. 

Distribution of the People into Town and Country. —Cattack 
(• Katak , one of the five Royal Strongholds of ancient Orissa) is the most 
important town in the District, and the capital of the Province. It is 
the centre of commerce, the seat of the principal Civil Court, and the 
headquarters of the Commissioner of Orissa. In 1825 it contained, 
according to Stirling, 6512 houses, and a population of about 40,000 
souls. In 1869, according to the Experimental Census Report, the 
town and suburbs contain 11,314 houses, and a total population of 
46,436, of which the details have been given on a previous page. For 
historical and social notices of the city, see mv General Account of 
Orissa. Next in importance to Cattack is Jdjpur, also described in 
that work, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name, and 
a noted place of pilgrimage. Under the Kesari dynasty, who succeeded 
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m 474 A.D., it formed for some time the capital of the Province, but 
before the eleventh century it had given place to Cattaclc. At present 
it contains 2169 houses, and a total population of 9x80 souls. Kendra- 
pdra stands third, and is likewise the headquarters of a Subdivision, 
and a place of pilgrimage, but of less importance than Jdjpur. During 
the Marhattd rule, a magistrate (Fauzddr) was stationed here with a 
small force for the purpose of checking the depredations of the Rdjd 
of Kujang, who for centuries preyed upon the surrounding country. It 
contains 2620 houses, and a total population of x 1,821. Jagatsinhpur, 
at present the headquarters of the Subdivision of that name, was a 
place of considerable importance during the Marhattd occupation of 
the Province, but has now only 1770 houses, and a total population of 
4732 souls. These are the only places in the District worthy of the 
name of towns, and indeed are the only ones containing a resident 
population of over two thousand souls. 

The people of Cattack District, as indeed of all Orissa, evince no 
tendency towards town life. Nothing except necessity can induce 
them to quit their hereditary homesteads; and if so compelled, they 
prefer the humblest shed in the country to living in a city. They look 
down on the towns-people, and seldom intermarry with them, in part 
owing to a belief that the practices and habits of the city life are not so 
strictly in accordance with caste rules. The inhabitants of Jdjpur and' 
the surrounding country are supposed to be of a more litigious dis¬ 
position than those in other parts; and the jungle communities along 
the eastern coast and in the hilly western frontier require a certain 
amount of tact to manage them. But, as a whole, the people are quiet 
and submissive; very ignorant of their rights or privileges; and passive 
under oppression, if clothed with the garb of authority. 

Their Material Condition is gradually improving. Although it 
may be difficult to tell precisely when and how this improvement began, 
the evidences of it are numerous and unmistakeable. Good govern¬ 
ment and freedom from foreign invasion during the past half century 
gave them a start, and the prices of country produce have doubled 
during the past ten or twelve years. Nor is this rise the result of any 
falling off in the sources of supply, for the area of the land under tillage 
has increased during the same period. European piece goods, and other 
articles of comfort and luxury, have been imported into the District in 
much larger quantities than before. The vast sums expended in late 
years on the Irrigation and other large public works, have made money 
more plentiful, and the development of the export trade in grain and oil¬ 
seeds has yearly contributed to the currency of the Province. This export 
trade, although of very ancient standing by the land route to Tarnluk 
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UIuMria on the Hugh', received a fresh impetus from contact 
with English enterprise which in i860 began to open out the seaboard. 
At first, export trade had to contend against serious difficulties arising 
from the want of roads to the coast, and from the aversion of the petty 
proprietors to innovation of any sort. But the grain-growers soon came 
to understand their interests too well to be influenced by the landlords, 
and the construction of the Tildandd and Mdchhgdon roads created 
facilities for the transport of produce. Fresh capitalists entered the 
field. The exports grew larger year by year, and carried away from the 
District the surplus grain upon which the people might fall back in the 
event of a failure of the crop such as that of 1865. There can be little 
doubt that the previous heavy exportations intensified the sufferings 
of that and the following year. The present Collector, after mature 
experience, reports to me as follows: ‘ Until the exceptional causes 
which preclude the country from being dealt with in the same manner 
as other countries can be removed; or, in other words, until its 
desiderata in the shape of communications are fully supplied; it may 
not be an illiberal policy to put such a check upon the export trade as 
may prove a sufficient guarantee against the country being drained 
of its reserve store.’ The famine, however, had one good effect. The 
exceptional position and wants of Orissa have been anxiously inquired 
into. Several important schemes tending towards the amelioration of 
the condition of the people have been accomplished, the most impor¬ 
tant being the opening of water communication between Cattack and 
False Point, by means of the Kendnipdrd Canal, described on a former 
page. Although these navigation and irrigation projects had been 
started before the famine, it is doubtful whether, had that calamity not 
intervened, the scheme would not have collapsed for want of funds. 
As it is, Government has now taken them over from the private company 
which commenced them, and their completion is only a matter of time. 

The Dress of an ordinary well-to-do shopkeeper consists of a 
cotton waistband falling over the thighs (dhoti), a cotton shawl (chddar), 
and scarf (gdmchd), all together worth about 3s. 4d. In winter-time a 
thick coarse cotton shawl (gildph ) is worn. A Cattack peasant’s dress 
consists of a waistband and cotton scarf of the value of about 2s. 3d., 
and for the winter a coarse mat wrapped round his body (hens). The 
clothing of a wealthy man differs from that of a poor one in quality, but 
riot in quantity. 

The Dwelling of an ordinary shopkeeper costs about £ 1, ns. 6d. 
to build : thus, four wooden posts, 2s. 6d.; six wooden rafters, is. 6d.; 
200 bamboos, 6s.; string, is. 6d.; straw, 15s.; a pair of doors, 5s. 
The furniture in such a house generally consists of a brass platter 
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(kansd), value 4s.; a brass jar {lota), 3s .; a brass cooking pot (pita/), 
2s.; a small brass plate (thali), 4s.; four brass cups (katonf), 4s.; a 
stone mortar (sila), cjd.; a mill ( jantd ), rs. 6d.; a knife (pan hi), 3d.; 
and a coarse mat {hens), 6d.;—total value, £1. Some of the larger 
shopkeepers have much more substantial dwellings, and a few have 
even brick-built houses. The dwelling of an ordinary well-to-do hus¬ 
bandman costs about 19s. 6d., as follows: four wooden posts, 2s. 6d.; 
three wooden rafters, 9d.; 100 bamboos, 3s.; string, 9d .; straw, 7s. 6d.; 
a pair of doors, 5s. This is the kind of house the husbandmen gene¬ 
rally live in ; but those of the poor landless classes and day-labourers 
are much less costly—in fact, mere hovels. The furniture in the house 
of an average cultivator consists of a brass platter, a brass jar, a small 
brass plate, a knife, and a coarse mat, the whole worth about five 
shillings. 

The Food of a shopkeeper in ordinary circumstances, having a family 
of five persons, would cost about sixpence three farthings per diem, or 
17s. a month, and would consist of the following articles:—Rice, 6£ lbs. 
per diem, 3d.; split peas and vegetables, ofd.; salt and oil, i^d.; fuel, 
ofd.; turmeric, spices, betel-nut, and tobacco, ofd.; total, 6|d. per 
diem. The living of an average cultivator, with a family of five persons, 
costs about 12s. 3d. per month, and comprises rice, salt, vegetables, 
oil, fuel, and a little tobacco. 

Agricultural. —The staple crop of Cattack, in common with the 
other Districts of Orissa, is rice. The following is a list of the principal 
rice crops, with their varieties:—(r) Bidli, grown on high land, the 
banks of rivers, and on the outskirts'of villages. It is sown broadcast 
in May and reaped in September, the soil in which it grows being called 
Dofasli, or ‘two-crop’ land. There are two distinct species of Bidli 
rice, the Sdthfyd and the Bara, each subdivided into many varieties. 
The Sdthfyd derives its names from the time it takes to come to matu¬ 
rity, which is believed to be exactly sixty days. A tradition relates 
that the Bidli rice was not made by Brahmd, the author of the Universe, 
but invented by the sage Viswdmitra. It is accordingly considered less 
pure, and prohibited in religious ceremonies. The higher classes 
seldom use it, as it is a coarse grain, difficult to digest, and apt to bring 
on diarrhoea in stomachs unaccustomed to it. The chief subdivision of 
the Sdthfyd species is the Hdrvasdthfyd; and the principal varieties of 
the Bara species are the Bakri, Inkri, Madiyd, Chduli, and Jiraisdli. 
(2) Sdrad rice is of a better quality, and includes two great species, the 
Laghu and Guru. The former is sown in May on comparatively high 
land, and is reaped in November. Its thirteen most important varieties 
are, the Chhota-champd, Motrd, Rangiasind, Niydli, Hdrud, Lanka, 
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odla-champd, Sara, Nardd, Mant, Bangri-panchi, PaMsphul, and Bbut- 
mundi. The Guru species of Sarad grows on low lands, being sown in 
May and reaped in November or December. Its twenty-one principal 
varieties are, the Kaldjird, Narsinhbhog, Surlf, Dfwdnbhog, Durgdbhog, 
Nripatibhog, Madhu-mdlati, Bdngar-midhabf, Machhkantd, Dhaldkeri, 
Kalakeri, Muktdkeri, Gopdlbhog, Ndjukbadan, Ratan-churi, Makarkd- 
mudi, Dayndgundi, Tulsiphul, Rangpakhiyd, Kaldpakliiyd, and Champd. 
Some varieties are sown broadcast on low marshy ground ; others are 
carefully reared in nursery fields, and transplanted stalk by stalk to 
higher and dryer soils. Ground covered with a foot of water gives a 
good crop; but the coarser sorts will grow in six feet, although all must be 
sown to begin with in solid land. For some, a soil having an admixture 
of sand (Dorasd), while for others a soil not sandy ( Mdtdl ), is best 
adapted. Some require to be sown early in the season, and others late. 
Certain varieties will not grow unless the land is thoroughly weeded, 
while others flourish in spite of everything. In order to provide against 
the uncertainties of the season, the husbandmen sow both the species 
which require flooding or which will not suffer from it, and those that 
will flourish with but a moderate rainfall. In addition to the twenty- 
one varieties above mentioned, the following eleven descriptions of 
Guru Sdrad are sown broadcast on marshy lands, dry in the sowing 
time and hot season, but covered with from three to seven feet of 
water in the rains: — Ravand, Lankd, Balungd-marddn, Harisankar, 
Dubi, Baitalpakhiyd, Kaili, Kantisiydli, Khurd, Kliejuriya, and Rakta- 
chandan. (3) Ddlua rice, sown in February and reaped in May, a coarse, 
indigestible grain with short straw, grown principally along the sea- 
coast on marshy lands, and often requiring irrigation. 

No improvement seems to have taken place with regard to the 
quality of the rice grown in the District, and the soil is thought to be 
unsuited for the growth of foreign varieties, although attempts have 
been made to introduce them. During the famine, Barmah seed was 
given to the husbandmen, but the experiment failed. Carolina paddy 
seed was also distributed among some of the landholders in 1868, with 
results far from encouraging. It is difficult to say whether this was, as 
supposed by the cultivators, owing to the unsuitability of the soil, or to 
want of knowledge on the part of those who used the seed. 

The Extent of Land under Rice Cultivation has increased 
by nearly one-fourth during the last twenty years. A portion of this 
increase, however, is factitious, as large tracts of land were purposely 
allowed to remain uncultivated at the time of the Settlement in 1837, 
in order that they might be entered as waste by the Settlement Officer, 
and thus exempted from assessment, or assessed very lightly. As soon 
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as the Settlement was concluded, such lands were gradually put under 
cultivation. 

Productive Powers of the Land. —An idea prevails among the 
people, that although the extent of land under cultivation has increased, 
yet that its productive powers have diminished ; and the superstitious 
peasants attribute this to the anger of the gods at so much of the old 
pasture land for cows having been lately brought under the plough. 
The main cause is the constant working of the soil, which allows the 
land no rest. A field seldom lies fallow, and the rotation of crops, 
although not unknown in Cattack, is not systematically carried out. 
The great extent of pasture and of waste lands which has been 
brought under cultivation, may have tended to decrease the average 
yield from the soil ; as such new lands are often of an inferior 
quality, and formerly were not deemed remunerative for tillage at all. 
Deficiency of labour is sometimes stated as another cause of the 
decreased average productiveness. While, on the one hand, the large 
and important Public Works now being carried on in Cattack have to 
a small extent withdrawn hired labour from agriculture, the increased 
amount of land under cultivation has, on the other hand, greatly 
increased the demand for it. In short, the land is just beginning to 
cease to be the only outlet for unskilled labour in Orissa. The land 
may suffer a little, but the labourers gain a great deal. 

The different Stages of Rice Cultivation are as follows— 
the names generally consisting of a noun and verb, or of a verb with 
the word d/idn, rice, understood. When the seed vegetates, it is called 
dhdn gajd deli; when the sprout divides into two leaves, dui-patra; 
when the paddy begins to germinate in the stem, kdni-thor; when fully 
germinated, thor-hebi; when the ears emerge from the stern, dhin- 
bihiribi ; when the rice flowers, phul uriibi, or hit karibi; at the end 
of the flowering, when a milky substance is generated in the stem, ihir 
dhukibi; when the kernel is just formed, kshir chiul; when ripening, 
pichibi; when ready for cutting, kati-jibi—literally, it will be cut; 
when the grain is spread on the ground, and trodden out from the 
stem by a team of bullocks, bengli paribi; when winnowing, ura-jibi; 
when husked without boiling, aruyi chdul; when husked after the seed 
has been loosened by boiling, usni-chiul. The solid preparations of 
rice are : boiled rice, bhit, which is never sold; rice cakes, pithd, a 
few sorts of which may be sold ; paddy boiled, afterwards slightly fried 
in the husk and then husked, chur£, sold at about thirty-five pounds 
for two shillings; fried rice, hurum, a little over a penny a pound. 
A preparation made of unhusked rice slightly crushed and fried, khai, 
is sold at the same price. The liquid preparations of rice are : rice 



boiled to the consistency of paste, jdu; rice boiled with milk and 
sugar, kshfr, or kshfri; and mad, a distilled liquor made from rice, and 
sold at about a shilling a quart. The two first preparations are never 
sold. 

The other Cereal Crops of the District are : (i) Mdndud, a 
grass-like plant producing a coarse seed resembling rice, sown simul¬ 
taneously with Bidli on the same description of land, and reaped in 
September. This grain is peculiar to Orissa, and not found in Bengal. 
It is used freely by the lower orders, who prefer it to rice as cheaper, 
and who even consider it more nourishing/ The higher classes do not 
use it, and declare it difficult of digestion by unaccustomed stomachs. 
(2) Gaham (wheat) and (3) Jab (barley), sown towards the end of 
November, and reaped in February and March. These crops are 
grown on rather high land, and require a great deal of irrigation. (4) 
Chind, a rice-like cereal, rather rare, sown about the end of November, 
and reaped at the end of January. (5) Sudn, a rice-like cereal, not 
cultivated, but grows spontaneously in the paddy fields. It is used 
only by the lower orders. Indian Corn (Butd or Makd) has been 
omitted from the list of cereals, because it is scarcely cultivated in 
Cattack District. It is only grown in small gardens, and is eaten as a 
luxury in the green-ear, roasted, and not as an ordinary article of food. 
The Madras soldiers and camp followers in Cattack City are fond of it, 
but it is generally considered unwholesome. 

The Pulses grown in the District are : (1) But (gram) and (2) 
Chani (peas), sown about the end of November, and reaped in Feb¬ 
ruary. These crops are grown on high land, and require irrigation, but 
are not common throughout the District. (3) Mug (phaSeolus Mungo), 
(4) Birhi, and (5) Kolath (dolichus biflorus), sown in October, and 
cut in January or February. These are generally cultivated as second 
crops on Bidli and Mdndua land, but sometimes as the sole crop of 
the inferior one crop (ekfasli) pulse land. The heavy dews which fall 
during the cold season afford sufficient moisture, and rainy weather is 
injurious to such crops. (6) Harar of two kinds : (a) Chaitra Harar, 
called after the name of the Hindu month in which it is reaped. It is 
sown almost simultaneously with Mug and Birhi, and sometimes along 
with them in the same field ; the Mug or Birhi being reaped first, and 
the Harar left standing till March or April, when it also is reaped. 
This description of Harar is extensively cultivated, and considered 
more wholesome than the other variety, namely (b) Ndli Harar, which 
is grown on high lands, mostly around the homesteads; sown in June 
or July, and reaped in December or January. 

The Fibres of Cattack District are : (1) Jute, sown in July, and 
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reaped in November, on moist lands along the banks of rivers ; not a 
very common crop. (2) Hemp, sown in high lands in November, 
and cut in January and February. (3) Kdpds (Uriyd, Kapd), Cotton, 
with its two varieties, Haldiyd and Achhud. The first variety is grown 
mostly in the hilly parts of the District, being sown in June or July, 
and cut in October or November. The seeds obtained from this 
species produce in the plains the Achhud variety, which is sown in 
December and reaped in July. For the Achhud crop, Haldiyd seed 
from the hills is preferred. The pods of the Achhud are larger than 
those of the Haldiyd of the plains, but those of the Haldiyd grown in 
the mountainous tracts are superior to either in the delta, the hill soil 
being much better adapted for the growth of cotton. Land newly 
reclaimed from jungle is the best for this crop. (4) Simul-tuld, a 
description of cotton growing on a large tree (Bombax heptaphylla). 
It is never cultivated, but grows spontaneously; and the cotton is 
largely used for stuffing pillows and mattrasses. 

Miscellaneous Crops. —(1) Sarishd (mustard), sown in October, 
and reaped in January or February; grows well where silt is deposited. 

(2) Gab (castor oil), sown at the same time, and on the same descrip¬ 
tion of land as Sarishd. It is generally grown as a second crop, but 
occasionally as a single one on land along the banks of rivers. The 
oil sells at about 3d. per pound, and is used extensively for lighting. 

(3) Phesi (linseed), sown in November, and reaped in February or March, 
as a second crop on Bidli and Laghu Sdrad land. (4) Khasd (til seed, 
sesamum orientale) grows on high or dry land; sown in July, and reaped 
in January. It is extensively cultivated and largely exported, principally 
to the Madras Presidency. (5) Tamdku (tobacco) is sown in deposits 
of slimy mud in December, and cut in March or April : irrigation is 
required. It is largely cultivated, and consumed by the people in the 
shape of cheroots. (6) Akhu (sugar-cane) should be grown on high 
land secured from flood-water, which is injurious to the plant. Con¬ 
stant irrigation is required; and as the crop is a very exhausting one, it 
cannot be grown on the same land in successive years. It is sown in 
April or May, and cut in February or March. (7) Haldi (turmeric) 
grows on high land which has previously been left fallow for a year; 
sown in July, and cut in February or March. (8) Add (ginger), grown 
on the same description of land, and sown and cut at the same time 
as turmeric. (9) Methi (trigonella foenum), (10) Dhaniyd (coriander 
seed), and (n) Pdnmahuri (himpinella anisum), are all sown in 
November, and reaped in January or February. (12) Piydj (onion) 
and (13) Rasun (garlic) are sown in November, and reaped in 
January; require irrigation. (14) Pan (betel-leaf) is planted in July; 
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after the plant reaches maturity, in twelve or fifteen months, the 
leaves are plucked twice a week. This valuable creeper, when once it 
has fairly taken root, yields leaves for fifty or sixty years. It requires 
more labour than any other crop, but is also more profitable. It must 
be constantly irrigated, and protected from the sun by a reed roofing ; 
so that a pdn garden is simply a vast low-built mat greenhouse, very 
steamy inside, but of a uniform temperature all the year round. An 
acre yields from p£88 to jQ xoo, of which, however, from S 

represents the capital laid out by the cultivator, and the rent of the 
land. A fair profit to the husbandman is from ^25 to ^35 per acre. 

Out-turn of Crops. —Official Records which represent the Agri¬ 
cultural State of the District in 1842, return the proportion of cultivated, 
cultivable, and v r aste lands as follows:—Under cultivation, 857,482 
acres ; cultivable, 94,357 acres; jungle and uncultivable, 866,486 
acres: total, 1,818,325 acres, excluding 407,086 acres of land of which 
no detailed measurement had been made. Since then, however, a 
much larger extent of land has been brought under tillage. Accord¬ 
ing to the Settlement Papers of 1837, the total crop of the District for 
one year amounted to upwards of six and a half million hundredweights, 
grown on 670,209 acres. Of this area, 458,696 acres were under rice, 
the crop of which weighed over five million hundredweights. At pre¬ 
sent, an acre of ordinary two-crop (Dofasli) land paying a rental of 
6s. 3d. per annum will yield one bharan of unhusked paddy, equal to 
about ten hundredweights, worth thirteen shillings; and also a second 
crop of Mug or Birhi, weighing about three and a half hundredweights, 
and worth twelve shillings: total value of crop, j£i, 5s. an acre. An 
acre of Sdrad, or single-crop land, paying the same rent, will grow nine¬ 
teen and a half hundredweights of paddy, worth j£i, 6s. Two-crop 
land paying half the above rent gives a crop of Bidli and Mug valued 
at nine shillings. It will be seen from the above that one-fourth to 
one-third of the produce is paid as rent, the remaining three-quarters 
and the straw going to the cultivator for his capital and labour. 

Rates of Rent. —At the time of the Settlement in 1837, the rates 
obtained for the different descriptions of land on some of the most 
important estates in the District were as follows. The figures are 
gleaned from the tabular statements of the Settlement Papers :—In the 
Fiscal Division of Deogdon, tobacco land yielded a rental of from 

17s. 6d. an acre for first-class fields, to 6s. 3d. an acre for the 
eighth class. Two-crop land growing Bidli rice and Birhi is divided 
into no less than twelve classes, the rents for which varied from 9s. qjkl. 
for first-class to is. 6|d. for twelfth-class land per acre. I.and grow¬ 
ing Biili and mustard varied from 12s. 6d. for first-class to 3s. i^d. 
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for fifth-class land; that growing Bidli and tobacco, divided into four 
classes, from jQi, 5s. to 9s. 4-|d„ an acre. Sdrad land, ten classes, from 
7s. 9|d. to xs. 3fd.; wheat and castor oil land, 3s. i^d.; coriander, 
two classes, 9s. io^d. and 3s. i^d. per acre. In the village of Tulang, 
in the Fiscal Division of Khandi, the rates per acre for the different 
classes of land growing the most important crops were as follow:— 
Bidli. and Birhi land, eight classes, from 15s. 7^d. to 6s. 3d. per acre ; 
Mdndud and Birhi, nine classes, 15s. to 6s. xo^d.; Mdndud and 
cotton, two classes, 11s. io^d. and 7s. 7^d.; Sdrad (winter-rice land), 
twelve classes, from 15s. 7^d, to 6s. 3d.; Bidli, twelve classes, from 
9s. 4^d. to is. io|d.; Mdndud, nine classes, from 3s. io|d. to 9d. an 
acre. In the village of Mugurid, in the Fiscal Division of Balubisi, 
rents for the more important qualities of land were as follow:— 
Mdndud and Kolath, twelve classes, from 12s, 6cl. to is. 6fd. per 
acre; Bidli and Kolath, twelve classes, from 12s. 6d. to is. 3d.; 
Mdndud and cotton, five classes, from 9s. 4-|d. to 3s. i^d.; Mdndud 
and Birhi, twelve classes, from 12s. 6d. to is. 3d.; Sdrad, twelve 
classes, from 12s. 6d. to is. 6|d.; Bidli, eight classes, from 6s. 3d. to 
9^d.; sugar-cane, five classes, from 18s. 9d. to 6s. 3d.; tobacco, five 
classes, from i8s* 9d. to 9s. 4^d.; cotton, eight classes, from 6s. 3d. 
to is. o|d. , In the single village of Krishnapur, in the Fiscal Division 
of Asureswar, the rates per acre were : for Bidli and Birhi land, twelve 
classes, from 15s. 7^d. to 5s. 5|d.; Bidli and wheat, twelve classes, 
from 15s. 7^d. to 6s. 3d.; Bidli and mustard, six classes, 12s. 6d. to 
6s. 3d.; Sdrad, twelve classes, 12s. 6d. to 6s. 3d.; Bidli, ten classes, 
12s. 6d. to 3s. iid. ; Ddlua, 6$. 3d. to 3s. i|d.; tobacco, six classes, 
14s. 6d. to 5s.; sugarcane, six classes, 10s. 6d. to 6s. 3d.*; mustard, 
nine classes, 9s. 4^d. to is. 6fd.; turmeric, four classes, 12s. 6cl. to 
5s.; Birhi, twelve classes, 10s. to 3s. 6d.; Mug, twelve classes, 12s. 6d. 
to is. 6fd. This was thirty-three years ago. 

The rates of rent per acre at the present time for the very best quali¬ 
ties of Two-crop and December-rice land (Sdrad), in each of the Fiscal 
Divisions of Cattack, are returned by the Inundation Committee as fol¬ 
lows:—(1) Abartak, 15s. 7^d. for two-crop, and 12s. 6d. for winter-rice 
land ; (2) Alti, 12s. 6d. for each description ; (3) Andbartak, 9s. 4^d. and 
7s. 6|d. respectively; (4) Apild, 9s. 4^d. and 9s. 4d.; (5) Asureswar, 
jQi 9 5s. and 18s. ; (6) Atkhantd, 6s. 3d. for each description; (7) 

Bahurupd, 4s. 8£d. for each; (8) Bdkrdbdd, 6s. 3d. and 5s.; (9) 
Bdlubisi, 12s. 6d. for each ; (10) Bdrdn, 4s. 8^d. and 3s. io|d.; (11) 
Bdrdiydld, 7s. and 6s. 3d.; (12) Bdrgdon, 9s. 4^d. for each; (13) Bar- 
palld, 10s. 5d. and 9s. 4^d.; (14) Baruyd, 12s. 6d. for each; (15) 
Bdutard, 9s. 4-|d. for winter-rice land; (16) Bendhar, 12s. 6d. and 
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9s. 4^d.; (17) Cattack Hdvilf, 7s. o£d. and 9s. 4-Jd. ; (18) ChaurcM 
KoMt, 9s. iofd. and 9s. 4^d.; (19) Chhedrd, 5s. for winter-rice land ; 
(20) Dcilijonl, 12s. 6d. and 13s. 9c]. ; (21) IMmarpur, 9s. 4-^d. for 
each; (22) Deogdon, 9s. 4-^d. for each; (23) Derabisi, 4s. 8£d. for 
winter-rice land; (24) Dihi Arakpur, 13s. 4d. for each; (25) Gandilo, 
9s. 4^1. and 15s. 7^d.; (26) Hariharpur, 12s. and 15s. 7^d. ; (27) 
Hdtirnundd, 12s. 6d. and 9s. 4^d.; (28) Jdjpur, 12s. 6d. and ns. 3d. ; 
(29) Jayandbdd, 10s. 7^d. and 12s. 6d.; (30) Jayfpur, 15s. 7^d. for 
each ; (31) Jhankar, t8s. gd. for each ; (32) Jodh, 9s. 4|-d, and 7s. 6-|d ; 
(33) Kaldmdtiyd, 12s. 6d. and 8s. iid.; (34) Kanchikhand, 15s. 7-^d. 
for each; (35) Karimdl, 15s. 7^d. for each ; (36) Kdte, 10s. 5c!. and 
9s. 4|d.; (37) Kdyamd, 6s. 3d. for each; (38) Keruydlkhand, 15s. 7^d. 
for each; (39) Khandi, 15s. 7W. for each ; (40) Kila Al, 4s. 8£d. and 
4s. 2d.; (41) Kodinckd, 12s. 6d. and 14s. o|d; (42) Kokuydkhand, 
12s. 6d. for each; (43) Kuhundd, 10s. and 9s. 4^d.; (44) Kuril iy a, 
12s. 6d. and 9s. 4^d.; (45) Kusmandal, 12s. 6d. for each ; (46) Kutab- 
shahf, 43. 8|d. and 4s. 2d.; (47) Manjuri, 9s. 4|d. for each; (48) 
Mdtkadabdd, 6s. 3d. and 9s. 4^d.; (49) Mdtkadnagar, 15s. 7^d. for 
each; (50) Mutri, 5s. for each; (51) Mdhdkhand, 15s. 7^d. and 
9s. 4^d.; (52) Neulbisf, 6s. 3d. for each; (53) Olash, 15s. 7|d. and 
12s. 6d.; (54) Padampur, 9s. 4^d. and 12s. 6d.; (55) Palnd, 12s. 6d. 
and 10s. sd.; (56) Pdendd, 12s. 6cl. for each; (57) Panikhand, 9s. 4^d. 
for each; (58) Patu Mahanadf, not given; (59) Sdhibnagar, 4s. 8£d. 
for each ; (60) Sdibir, 12s. 6d. for each; (61) Sdilo, 12s. 6d. and 10s.; 
(62) Swaraswatf, 12s. 6d. and 15s. 7|d.; (63) Shdhdbdd, 9s. 4KI and 
r 5 s - 7id.; (64) Shergarhd, 12s. 6d. for each; (65) Shujdbad, 12s. 6d. 
and 9s. 4-|d.; (66) Shujdnagar, 9s. 4|d. for each ; (67) Suhang, 12s. 6d. 
and 15s. ';|d.; (68) Suknai, 12s. 6d. and 15s. 7^d.; (69) Sultdndbdd, 
7s. o^d. and 4s. 8£d.; (70) Sungrd, 15s. 7|d. for each; (71) Tapan- 
khand, 15s. 7^d. and 12s. 6d.; (72) Tisdniyd, 9s. 4^d. for each; (73) 
Tikan, 12s. 6d. and 9s. 4|d.; (74) Tiran, 12s. 6d. for each; and (75) 
Utikan, 12s. 6d. and 9s. 4KI. respectively. 

Condition of the Peasantry. —The husbandmen of Cattack do 
not seem so badly off as those of Balasor District, although the hold¬ 
ings are generally very small. A farm of twenty-five acres or upwards 
is considered a very large holding; one of between ten and twenty-five 
acres a good-sized one; and anything much below ten acres a small one. 
Every respectable villager has a few acres, often not more than four 
or five, and the Collector estimates that small holdings of less than 
ten acres cover one-half of the total cultivated area of the District. 
Very few farms exceed twenty-five acres. Perhaps two such holdings 
may be found in a rural commune of four or five hundred families of 
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husbandmen. The standard by which a cultivator is judged does not 
consist so much in the extent of fields, as in the number of ploughs he 
can command. This, however, by no means represents correctly the 
worth of his farm, inasmuch as some kinds of crop, such as Bidli rice 
and sugar-cane, require much more ploughing than others. The amount 
of ploughing required also varies according to the nature of the soil, 
the land in low-lying parts not needing so much or so deep ploughing 
as in the higher tracts. In the case of a holding consisting of two- 
crop and one-crop land in fair proportions, six acres is supposed to 
represent what is technically called a c plough ’ of land, that is, the 
quantity which a husbandman with one plough and a single pair of 
bullocks can cultivate. In the case of a farm consisting only of Sdrad 
or one-crop land, one pair of bullocks would be able to plough eight, 
or in a low-lying situation, ten or twelve acres. A holding of twelve 
acres enables a Cattack cultivator to live quite as well as a respectable 
shopkeeper, or as a person earning sixteen shillings a month. His 
family can afford to eat more food than either of these two classes. 
One-half of the peasantry may be set down as really well off. One- 
fourth are in debt to the village money-lender or the landlord. The 
remaining one-fourth, who have very small holdings of from one 
to four acres, and who eke out a livelihood by hiring themselves as 
day-labourers to richer husbandmen, are just able to live. Able-bodied 
pauperism is unknown, except among the religious mendicants. 

Classification of Husbandmen. —The cultivators of the District 
are composed of two cl asses---the Resident (Thdnf) and the Non- 
Resident or Migratory (Pdhf) husbandmen. At the time of the Settle¬ 
ment in 1837, the rights of the Resident Cultivators were formally 
recognised by Government, and secured to them by Palm-Leaf leases 
(tdl-pattds). They hold their homestead lands rent free, and are not 
liable to be ousted so long as they continue to pay the rent assessed 
on their cultivable lands, nor are these latter rents liable to enhance¬ 
ment until the expiration of their leases, which run concurrently with 
the Settlement to 1897. At the time of the Settlement in 1S37, 
37,242 such leases, aggregating 163,721 acres of land, were granted. 
Since then, some of these Resident Cultivators* rights have become 
extinct, and a few others have been created by the landholders. The 
Non-Resident (Pahf) husbandmen, previous to the passing of the Land 
Law (Act X. of 1859), were mere tenants at will, except when secured 
in their holdings by special leases granted by the landholders. Under 
Act X. a large proportion of this class have acquired Rights of Oc¬ 
cupancy. There is another small class of husbandmen, called Home¬ 
stead Cultivators (Chandnd rayats), who hold only homestead and 
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garden land Some leases of this description were granted at the time 
of the Settlement, giving the holders equal rights with the Resident 
Cultivators, but the Chandnd Cultivators generally hold land under the 
Non-Resident (P£hi) tenure. It must be remembered that ‘ Resident* 
and ‘Non-Resident* have now become technical terms, and do not 
necessarily imply residence or non-residence in the village. The 
Collector estimates that the number of the Resident and Homestead 
husbandmen, or those whose rents are not liable to enhancement, may 
be taken at three-eighths of the whole body of cultivators; and of the 
remainder, or Non-Resident (Pdhf) husbandmen, three-fourths may be 
supposed to have acquired Occupancy rights. The other tenures in 
the District are as follow:—(1) Resumed Rent-free lands, or those 
which were held rent free before the Settlement, but which, owing to 
the invalidity of the deeds, or to the absence of any documents at all, 
were resumed by Government at the time of the Settlement, and 
assessed lightly. (2) Tankfyd lands, or those for which nominal rents 
were paid before the Settlement, and which have since been held at 
quitrents. (3) Khariddjamd-bandi, or lands which were bought by 
the husbandmen from the landholders before the British took posses¬ 
sion of the Province, and which, at the time of our Settlement, were 
found to have been held either rent free or at a merely nominal rental, 
and were accordingly assessed very lightly. The first and second of 
these three classes were treated as rayalt tenures, and the holders not 
only have a right to their lands without enhancement of rent, but can 
transfer them by sale or gift. Such tenure-holders are not generally 
actual cultivators, but either sublet their lands, or till them by means of 
hired labour. The tenure-holders would consider themselves degraded 
by following the plough. 

The Land Law. —The Settlement Record has left but little room, 
for disputes about enhancement of rent under Act X. of 1859. The 
only lands liable to enhancement are those belonging to the Non- 
Resident husbandmen, for which no leases were granted by the Settle¬ 
ment Officers, and such leases of the Resident Cultivators as have 
lapsed from the holders dying without heirs or from other causes. 
The peasantry do not avail themselves much of Act X. for establishing 
Occupancy Rights, either from inability to cope with the landholders, 
or from the conviction that they consult their own interests better by 
conciliating than by defying their landlords. Act X. is therefore 
almost inoperative as an enhancement law, and the Collector reports 
that the rates of rent are the same as if it had not been passed. 

The Domestic Animals of the District consist of cows and 
buffaloes, kept for milk; and oxen for the plough, or as beasts of 
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burden. The same bullocks are often used for ploughing during the 
rains, and as carriers of produce during the hot weather, when they 
are not needed in the fields. Herds of goats and sheep are almost 
unknown, but a brisk export trade takes place in horned cattle from 
the breeding grounds on the coast, via Midnapur to Calcutta. The 
trade has been of late on the decline, owing to the decrease in the 
amount of land left for pasture, and to cattle diseases described in my 
Statistical Accounts of Balasor and Puri. An ordinary cow in Cattack 
fetches jQ t, 4s.; a pair of oxen, £$ ; a pair of buffaloes, £?> ; a score 
of sheep, £8 ; a score of kids six months old, £2 ; a score of full- 
grown pigs, ^12. 

Wages of agricultural day-labourers are generally paid in kind, and 
do not seem to have altered since 1850. Such wages were then about 
twelve to fifteen pounds of unhusked rice per diem, and the same rate 
continues at the present day, except when they are calculated accord¬ 
ing to the money value of the labourer’s hire. All labour, however, 
paid by money wages has increased in price; and in the large towns, 
such as Cattack and Jajpur, field work is now frequently paid in this 
way. Agricultural labour is always paid at a lower rate than other 
unskilled work. Day-labourers, other than agricultural, now receive 
from ifd. to 2d. a day in the rural Districts, and 3fd. in the towns; in 
1850 their wages were slightly over a penny in the rural Districts, and 
2^d. in the towns. Smiths and carpenters now get 3|d. a day in the 
country, and 6d. in the towns; in 1850 their wages were 2^d. and 4ld. 
respectively. Bricklayers, who are only employed in the towns, earned 
2^d. a day in 1850, and now from 4c!. to 6d. On the whole, it may 
be said that labour fetches double in the towns what it does in the 
country, and that, during the last twenty years, from 1850 to 1870, the 
rates of wages have risen from 35 to 40 per cent. The price of the 
best husked rice was 42 lbs. for 2s. in i860, 39^ lbs. in 1868, and 34 
lbs. in 1870. Best unhusked paddy sold at 90 lbs. for the rupee in. 
i860, 84 lbs. in 1868, and 80 lbs. in 1870. Coarse rice, such as 
that used by labourers, sold at 864 lbs. for the rupee in i860, 63 lbs. 
in 1868, and 64 lbs. in 1870. The same paddy, unhusked, sold at 
174 lbs. for the rupee in i860, 130 lbs. in 1868, and 156 lbs. in 
1870. Wheat stood at 48^ lbs. for 2s. in i860, 42 lbs. in 1868, and 18 
lbs. in 1870, In 1869 the prices were higher than in 1868, owing to 
the partial destruction of the crops of that year (1868) by inundation. 
In the famine year the maximum prices reached were as follow :—Best 
cleaned rice, 7^ lbs. for 2s., unhusked 14 lbs.; coarse rice husked, 8 
lbs., unhusked 18 lbs.; and wheat, 8 lbs. 

The Agricultural Implements required by a small husbandman 
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a holding of one ‘ plough ’ of land, or about six acres, are a pair 
of oxen, a plough (ndngal), harrow (mai), weeder (bidd), two sorts of 
spades (bank and kuri), a sickle (da), a hatchet (katuri), and an iron 
instrument for digging holes (khanti). I give the Uriyd names; in 
Bengali, da means a hatchet. The cost of the whole is about. £4, 
including £3 as the cost of the oxen. 

Weights and Measures. —Rice is sold in the country villages 
and on the fields to grain merchants, according to the following 
measure:—4 chhatdk = 1 pdo; 4 pdo = i ser; 12 ser — 1 gauni; 8 
gauni m 1 bharan. The gauni is simply a basket, which differs in 
size in different parts of the District. The measure used by shop¬ 
keepers in towns and merchants in selling rice is the following:—4 
paysd = t chhatak; 4 chhatdk = 1 pdo; 4 prfo » 1 ser; 5 ser = 1 
pasuri; 8 pasur'i = 1 maupd. The Cattack ser weighs 105 rupees, or 
over two and a half pounds avoirdupois, and is used for all articles 
except grain on the field or in the country villages, and for salt, which 
is sold according to the Calcutta ser, equal to 80 rupees weight, or two 
pounds avoirdupois. Gold and precious stones are weighed according 
to the following standard4 dhdn = 1 rati; 8 rati = x mdsd; so mdsa 
= x bhari or told, equal to 180 grains Troy weight. Land measure is 
as follows :—4 kdni = x biswd; 16 biswd = r gunt; 25 gunt = 1 mdn, 
equal to an English acre; 20 mdn = 1 bdtl. Distance is measured as 
follows:—4 anguli = 1 mushti; 3 mushti = 1 chdkhand (span); 2 chdk- 
hand = r hdt (cubit); 4 hdt = x dhanu; 2000 dhanu = 1 kos ; 4 kos ~ 
1 yojan, or nine miles. During the Musalmdn and Marhattd Rule, the 
current coin of the Province was the kauri (cowrie). Not only were 
private transactions carried on, but Government salaries were paid in 
this measure. It has now nearly disappeared from the towns and 
bdzdrs, but still continues current in the villages. The standard is as 
follows:—4 kranti — 1 kauri (cowrie); 4 kauri — 1 gandd; 20 gandd 
(80 cowries) = 1 pan; 16 pan (1280 cowries) = 1 kdhan. The number 
of cowries to the rupee varies; the present rate is reported at 3584; 
in 1804 it was as high as 7680. It may be estimated, generally speak¬ 
ing, that 3 kdhans or 3840 cowries = two shillings. 

Landless Labouring Classes.— A distinct class of day-labourers, 
neither possessing nor renting any lands, has always existed in Cattack 
District. It is composed chiefly of Pdns, Bduris, Kandrds, and other very 
low castes, with some families of Chdsds. The number of these landless 
day-labourers is said to have diminished of late years, while the demand 
has increased in consequence of the large public works now in progress. 
In short, the enhanced prices of agricultural produce have given an im¬ 
petus to tillage, and made it pay better to settle on inferior and formerly 
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uncultivated land than to go out for hire. The price of labour has 
risen accordingly, and the condition of the labouring class has so much 
improved as to attract the poorer sort of husbandmen to Cattack City 
when field work is suspended. Agricultural labourers are of two sorts— 
permanent and occasional. The former generally receive in. advance a 
small amount of money, about ten or twelve shillings without interest, 
which they must make good before quitting the service. They are paid 
daily wages in paddy at a slightly lower rate than that which the occa¬ 
sional labourers receive, but they get a piece of cloth once a year from 
their employer, and half an acre of land, rent free, which they cultivate 
on their own account with their master’s plough and bullocks. The 
Occasional labourers are merely extra hands for weeding and reaping. 
When employed on the former, they receive at the rate of fifteen 
pounds of paddy (equal to six and a half pounds of husked rice) per 
diem. At harvest they are paid by bundles, at the rate of one for every 
twelve or fifteen bundles of the crop cut. Women and children are 
also largely employed at these seasons, but at lower rates. 

Spare Cultivable Land can only be found in the low-lying ground 
along the sea-coast. A large number of cultivators perished in these 
tracts during the famine of 1866, and they have not yet been wholly re¬ 
placed. Previous to the famine, the amount of such spare land was 
almost nil. 

Manures are hardly used at all in the inundated parts of the 
delta, and in the other tracts for a few crops only. Rice-fields get but 
a thin top-dressing of cow-dung and decomposed rubbish; but for 
sugar-cane, one and a half hundredweight of oil-cake per acre, valued 
at five shillings, is considered indispensable. 

Irrigation is conducted almost wholly by means of natural water¬ 
courses. Tank water is very seldom used, nor are wells sunk for this 
purpose. The people scarcely ever cultivate crops requiring irrigation, 
except in localities where natural facilities exist for it. Cotton, Dilua 
rice, But, Pdn, and Sugar-cane must have a sure supply of water, but a 
very little suffices for Tobacco, Wheat, or Barley. The Collector esti¬ 
mates the cost per acre of labour in irrigating the different varieties of 
crop as follows:—Sugar-cane, ; Cotton, 4s.; Ddlua rice, 4s.; 

Pdn, ;£io; Tobacco, 8s.; Barley, 6s.; But, 6s.; and Wheat, 6s. 

Rotation of Crops. —Turmeric, Cotton, and Sugar-cane are not 
cultivated on the same land for successive years, Bidli rice being 
grown instead, every alternate year. Although the utility of allowing 
land to lie fallow is fully understood by the cultivators, the constant 
demand for land makes it very seldom practised. 

Blights are of rare occurrence; and hitherto, when they do make 
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their appearance, they have only affected particular localities. No case 
is recorded of a whole crop being destroyed by blight. 

Floods and droughts are the real calamities of Cattack, as of all 
the other Districts of Orissa. The former arise from sudden freshets 
of the rivers before they enter the District, and not from excessive 
rainfall within it. Since 1830 the floods have been of so serious a 
character as to cause a general destruction of the crop, in 1831-32, 
T 834-35, 1848-49, 1851-52, 1856-57, 1857-58, 1862-63, and 1866-67, 
or eight years in forty. The Collector states that the existing embank¬ 
ments can protect the District from ordinary floods, but not when the 
rivers rise unusually high, or when the embankments are breached. 
He adds that further protection is much needed by means of new 
embankments, and the strengthening of the present ones, although this 
want has been partially met by the canal embankments following the 
routes of the rivers. 

Droughts in Cattack are occasioned by the absence of local rain¬ 
fall, and not from the failure of the rivers. On five different occasions 
within the last forty years, viz. in 1833-34,1836-37, 1839-40, 1840-41, 
and 1865-66, drought has occurred on a sufficiently large scale to 
endanger the safety of the people. In seasons of drought the husband¬ 
men dam up the rivers, and avail themselves of the water thus secured, 
as well as of the water of tanks, marshes, etc., wherever these exist. 
In 1865-66, the country was drained in this manner to such an extent 
as to affect the supply of bathing and drinking water. A system of 
irrigation-canals, like that in course of construction, will go far to miti¬ 
gate the effects of these calamities; and the usefulness of such works 
was put to a practical test in 1870. See a previous page of this Statis¬ 
tical Account. 

It sometimes happens that the District is visited with the double 
calamity of flood and drought in the same year, the former occurring 
in the early part, and the latter towards the close of the season. 
Drought, however, is more ruinous than flood. Great distress is caused 
in years of inundation, but long protracted drought has always been 
followed by famine. 

Compensating Influences. —As the District is throughout of a 
deltaic character, and of a very equable level, no compensating influ¬ 
ence exists by which in years of flood the crops of the higher lands 
might make up for the loss of those in the low-lying tracts. Nor, 
conversely, does the crop of the low lands in years of drought com¬ 
pensate for the loss of that in the higher levels. Both tracts suffer in 
either case, although in different degrees. 

Famines, —The Collector considers that prices reach famine rates 
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when only twenty-one pounds of common husked rice can be got for a 
rupee, and that relief operations should then commence. In average 
seasons such rice, the universal food of the people, seldom rises above 
fifty-two pounds for the rupee. If the price of rice in January should 
reach forty pounds for the rupee, a very severe scarcity or actual 
famine is to be feared, as the ordinary rate at that time is seldom less 
than sixty-eight or ^ixty-six pounds for the rupee. He would accept 
such a rise of price as a distinct warning of famine, unless it were 
susceptible of explanation from local or temporary causes. The Dis¬ 
trict depends almost entirely on the Sdrad rice, the acreage under the 
Biali rice being only one-fourth of that under Sirad. In the event, 
therefore, of a general failure of the December harvest, the following 
one in August and September will not make up for the deficiency. 
In 1866, the common rice rose to between seven and eight pounds for 
the rupee. 

Preventive Works. —Since the famine of 1866, much has been 
done to prevent a recurrence of a similar calamity. Harbours, canals, 
and regular steam communication with Calcutta have broken in upon 
the isolation of Orissa. These and the irrigation works have been 
described in a foregoing page. The Collector reports, that even what 
has been already effected would avert the extremity of famine through¬ 
out most of the District, by importations via False Point and the 
Dhdmrd River. He believes that, upon the completion of the measures 
now in progress, the recurrence of a famine such as that of 1866 will 
be impossible. The most inaccessible portion of the District at present 
is the Jdjpur Subdivision, and it would be very difficult in the dry 
season to throw large supplies of grain into it from the sea-coast. In 
the absence of a canal, the Collector considers it most important that 
the northern part of this Subdivision should be connected with tidal 
waters by a road. 

Administrative History. —An account of the occupation of 
Cattack will be found in my volume on Orissa. In 1829-30, the first 
year of which regular records survive, the total revenue of the District 
amounted to ^139,642, and the expenditure on Civil Administration 
to ^114,438. In 1860-61, the revenue, after deducting inefficient 
balances and transfer accounts, had increased to ^202,867, and the 
disbursements to ^193,882. In 1868-69, after the same deductions, 
the revenue amounted to ^272,688, and the expenditure to ^268,791. 
During the last forty years, therefore, the revenue of the District has 
almost doubled, and the civil expenditure has multiplied itself nearly 
two and a half times. 

The Land Tax from all sources amounted to ^84,937 in 1829-30, 
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: 'fb £78,893 m 1850-51, and to £80,937 in 1868-69. The District, 
however, included a larger area in 1829 than in the two last-mentioned 
years. As in every part of Orissa, the subdivision of estates has 
gone on rapidly under British rule, the number of estates having more 
than doubled within the last forty years, while the number of pro¬ 
prietors or coparceners has more than quadrupled. In 1829, Cattack 
District contained 1509 estates, paying net £81,896, held by 2118 
registered proprietors or coparceners; the average land revenue paid 
annually by each estate amounting to £54, 5s. 6d., and by each sepa¬ 
rate proprietor to £38, t3S. In T850 the number of estates had 
increased to 2351, paying net £78,893, with 5110 proprietors and 
coparceners, whilst the average annual revenue paid by each estate 
fell to £33, ns., and by each proprietor or coparcener to £15, 8s. 9d. 
In 1869 there were 3223 estates, paying net ,£78,421, with 8511 pro¬ 
prietors; the average revenue paid by each estate being only .£24, 
6s. 8d., and by each proprietor or coparcener, £9, 4s. If we go into 
details, this result is exhibited in a still more striking manner. In 
r829 the average payment of each separate proprietor of a small estate 
paying under £ro a year of Government revenue was £2, 5s. 9c]; in 
1850 it had fallen to £r, 8s., and in 1869 to £1, 2s. In the second 
class of estates, paying between £ro and £roo a year of Government 
rental, each coparcener paid on an average £22, 9s. 6d. in 1829, 
£12, ns. in 1850, and £9, 12s. in 1869. In the large estates, or 
those paying a land revenue of upwards of £100 a year, the average 
payment of each individual coparcener was £222, 14s. in 1829, 
£122, is. in 1850, and £60, 4s. in 1869. In 1805, when the Juris¬ 
diction ot Cattack included also the greater part of Balasor and 
Purf, the land revenue of the Province amounted to £^1,904, or 
only one-third more than that of the single District of Cattack in 
1869. This land revenue was paid by 2275 estates, held by 2517 
proprietors or coparceners. At the present day, Cattack District alone 
contains nearly double this number of estates, and more than treble 
the number of proprietors. 

Protection to Person and Property has increased in a still 
more rapid rate under British rule. In 1816 there were only four 
courts, revenue and judicial, in the whole District. In 1850 the 
number had increased to eleven, in 1862 to sixteen, and in 1869 to 
twenty-one. These Courts are distributed over the District as follows: 
—Cattack Station, 12; Jajpur Subdivision, 3; Kendrdpdrd Subdivision, 
4; and Jagatsinhpur Subdivision, 2. The number of Covenanted 
Officers in the District amounted to three in 1816, five in 1850, four 
in 1862, and six in 1869. 

k 
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Subdivisionaj, System. —The three Subdivisions of Cattack, and 
the distribution of Courts among them, have been indicated in the last 
paragraph,—viz. Jrijpur, Kendrdpdrd, and Jagatsinhpur. They dp not 
admit of separate treatment, as Cattack District forms a well-marked 
geographical entity, of which they are strictly integral parts. Several 
references to them will be found in previous parts of this Account, and 
in my general work on Orissa; but it would serve no purpose to 
describe them individually. 

The Police. —The cost of officering the District Police from the 
rank of Head Constable (Jamdddr) upwards, has increased from ,£54° in 
1833, to ,£538 in 1840, and ,£1286 in i860. At the end of the year 
1868, the regular police force of the District stood thus 5 European 
Officers, on an average salary of ,£456 a year; 24 Native Officers, on 
an average pay of ^86, 8s.; and 756 foot constables, on an average 
pay of £8, 14s. a year,—total strength of force, of all ranks, 785,. 
maintained at a total cost of ,£13,270. The Police Department esti¬ 
mates the area of the District at 3370 square miles, and the population 
at 1,072,463. According to these figures, the strength of the'regular 
police, as compared with the area of the District, is one man to every 
4‘3 square miles, or one to every 1366 of the population,—maintained 
at a cost of £3, 18s. pd. per square mile of area, or a fraction less 
than threepence per head of the population, per annum. The Subor¬ 
dinate Officers and men consist of the following races:—590 Uriyds, 
61 Hindustanis, 40 Bengalis, 7 Panjdbfs, 71 Telingds, 8 Tdmuls, and 2 
Europeans (Sub-Inspectors). During the year 1868 they conducted 1694 
cognisable cases, made 1952 arrests, and obtained 1194 convictions. 

Village Watch. —Besides the regular District Police, there is a 
Village Watch and a Municipal Police. The former amounted in 
1868 to 5363 men, receiving an estimated pay in money and lands of 
^10,252, equal, according to the police calculations of the area and 
population of the District, to a charge of £3, os. iod. per square mile 
of the area, or twopence farthing per head of the population. The 
proportion to the area is one man to every 0-63 square miles, or one 
man to every 199 of the population. Each rural watchman has, on the 
average, 38 houses under his charge. The Municipal Police is a small 
force maintained at an average cost of ,£480 3 - y ear ; a °d consists of 
three native officers drawing an average pay of £ 12, and 68 footmen 
on an average pay of £6, 8s. 6d. Including the Regular Force, the 
Municipal Police, and the Village Watch, the police of all ranks 
amounts to 6219, maintained at a total cost of ,£24,002, being one 
man to every 172 of the population. The annual cost of protecting 
person and property, therefore, in Cattack District, is £7, 2s. 5d. per 
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upwards of 5^d. per head of the population according to the 
police basis of calculation. For police purposes, the District is divided 
into nine Subdivisions (Thdnds). 

Crime is more prevalent in Cattack than in either Pur/ or Balasor. 
The average daily number in Jail in 1868 in Cattack District, includ¬ 
ing the Subdivisions of Jdjpur, Kendrdpard, and Jagatsinhpur, was 415, 
of whom only 16 were women, or about one person always in Jail to 
every 3116 of the population aggregating 1,293,048 souls. The entire 
number admitted in 1868 amounted to 1469 males and 75 females. 
The cost of rations per prisoner amounted to ,£3, 14s. gd. in 1867, and 
£ 2 -> 9s. 7d. in 1868. The great difference is owing to the famine of 
1866, the effects of which in 1867 still made themselves severely felt on the 
pricO of food. The total cost of Jail Establishment in 1868 was 9s. qd. 
per prisoner; and the gross cost of maintenance, including diet, clothing, 
hospital charges, and all other items, amounted to jQ 4, 3s. 9d. per head. 

Fiscal Divisions.-— Cattack District was divided into 86 Fiscal 
Divisions (Pargands) in 1837, which, with three transferred from the 
District of Balasor in 1869, make a total of 89; including four Heredi¬ 
tary Forts (Kilas), regularly settled and surveyed; and 8 which have 
neither been measured nor settled. With the exception of Sukindd, 
however, an estimate of their area and proportion of cultivated to 
uncultivated lands is shown in the subjoined list. The Fiscal Divi¬ 
sions are, generally speaking, larger than those of Balasor District, but 
a few of them are even smaller; 4 being less than one square mile, 

8 under three square miles, and 14 under five square miles in extent. 
The number of villages or rural communes was returned at 6731 in 
1839, and 6941 in 1870, containing on an average 150 inhabitants 
each, taking the total population of the District to be 1,293,084, as 
estimated by the Surveyor-General. The following list exhibits the 
Fiscal Divisions of the District, as they were arranged for Settlement 
purposes in 1837, showing the total area, with the proportion of land 
under cultivation, capable of cultivation, and uncultivable; the land 
revenue paid; the estimated population, and the names of the chief 
villages in each. Fractions of acres are not given. 

(1.) Abartak— Area, 8-46 square miles, or 5419acres; 3196 acres 
cultivated; 69 cultivable; 2153 uncultivable; land revenue, £512; 
population, 3261; chief villages, Sdatrdpur and Jayapur. 

(2.) Al Kila (unmeasured and settled portion of)—Area, 131-10 
square miles,or 84,129acres; 54,000 acres cultivated; none cultivable; 
30,129 uncultivable; land revenue, £2814; population, 52,594; chief 
villages, Garh Al and Derdbisi. 

( 2 I-) Al Kila (measured and settled portion of)—Area, r8 
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square miles, or 690 acres; 571 acres cultivated; 15 cultivable; 103 
uncultivable; land revenue, -£55; population and names of chief 
villages given above. 

(3.) Alti—A rea, 76-97 square miles, or 49,298 acres; 24,163 
acres cultivated ; 207 r cultivable; 23,023 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^62674; population, 43,592; chief villages, Kdyamd. and Barambarda. 

(4.) Anabartak —Area, 3-86 square miles, or 2471 acres; 1147 
acres cultivated; 133 cultivable; 1190 uncultivable; land revenue, 
,£87; population, 1260; chief village, Pathuriyd. 

(5.) Apila—A rea, 4-98 square miles, or 3188 acres; 2134 acres 
cultivated; 79 cultivable; 974 uncultivable; land revenue, ^195; 
population, 1535 ; chief village, Singa.rsd.hl. 

(6.) Asureswar— Area, 65-17 square miles, or 41,712 acres; 
30,806 cultivated; 1721 cultivable; 9185 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^3061; population, 44,1831 chief villages, Malipur and Barkhfr. 

(7.) Atkhanta— Area, 5-60 square miles, or 3589 acres; 2323 
acres cultivated; 405 cultivable; 861 uncultivable; land revenue, 
A 146 ; population, 1694 ; chief villages, Orto and Aetpur. 

(8.) Ahiyas— Lately transferred from Balasor; details wanting. 

(9.) Bahurupa —Area, 170 square miles, or 1086 acres; 469 
acres cultivated ; 56 cultivable; 56 1 uncultivable ; land revenue, ^53 1 
population, 609; chief villages, BidMrpur and Atgarh. 

(10.) Bakrabad —Area, 52-86 square miles, or 33,830 acres; 
13,223 acres cultivated; 15x5 cultivable; 19,092 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^1609; population, 65,064; chief villages, Bisndbar and 
Barhampur. 

(11.) Balubisi — Area, 58-30 square miles, or 37,3x1 acres; 
22,x 13 acres cultivated; 1198 cultivable; 13,999 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^2926; population, 28,788; chief villages, Muhammadpur 
and Raghundthpur. 

(i2.) Baran—A rea, 26-95 square miles, or 17,251 acres; 8223 
acres cultivated; 1683 cultivable; 7344 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^485 ; population, 3289 ; chief villages, fLf.tsd.hi and Deultdrd. 

(13.) Bardiyala —Area, 6-71 square miles, or 4297 acres; 1498 
acres cultivated; 89 cultivable; 2709 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^128; population, 1714; chief villages, Sydmprasdd and 1 arasahi. 

(14.) Bargaon —Area, 15-97 square miles, or 10,219 acres; 475X 
acres cultivated; 625 cultivable; 484^ uncultivable; land revenue, 
^6517 ; population, 4136 ; (thief village, Ratnagir. 

(15.) Barpalla—A rea, 9-74 square miles, or 6231 acres; 4206 
acres cultivated; 334 cultivable; 1691 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^303 ; population, 4754 ; chief villages, Pangpdl and Janpdl. 
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(i 6.) Baruya—A rea, 46-89 square miles, or 30,007 acres; 18,388 
acres cultivated; 2892 cultivable ; 8727 uncultivable ; land revenue, 
,£2235 ; population, 30,433 ; chief villages, Haripur and Bdliydpdl. * 

(17.) Bautara —Area, 5*60 square miles, or 3586 acres; 2716 
acres cultivated; 63 cultivable; 806 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^*iS5 ; population, 1524 ; chief villages, Kasbd and Gobindpur. 

(18.) Bendhdr—-Area, 46*43 square miles, or 29,717 acres; 19,288 
acres cultivated; 673 cultivable ; 9756 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^1538 ; population, 16,663 ; chief villages, Bdlikudd and Khdmbdkul. 

(19.) Bishanpur Kila —Area, 17*51 square miles, or 11,208 
acres; 5000 acres cultivated ; 6208 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£i&6; population, 2367 ; chief villages, PanchpalH and Gaursdhf. 

(20,) Cattack Haviu —Area, 11*97 square miles, or 7666 acres ; 
1422 acres cultivated; 178 cultivable; 6066 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^170; population, 12,050, exclusive of 46,436 population 
of Cattack Town and Suburbs ; chief town, Cattack. 

(21.) Chaurda Kolat —Area, 12*98 square miles, or 83x0 acres ; 
4977 acres cultivated; 749 cultivable; 2583 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^624 ; population, 7207 ; chief villages, Kespur and Gobind- 
prasdd. 

(22.) Chhedra Kila —Total area, 8*37 square miles, or 5356 
acres; 3300 acres cultivated; 2056 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£22 8 ; population, 1952 ; chief villages, Barang and Gunpur. 

(23:) Chhedra Kadalibari —Area, *4 square miles, or 25 acres; 
7 acres cultivated; 17 cultivable; 1 uncultivable; land revenue, £$ ; 
population included with that of Chhedrd Kila. 

(24.) Dalijora —Area, 97*22 square miles, or 62,220 acres; 7863 
acres cultivated; 648 cultivable; 53,709 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^887 ; population, 10,867 ; chief villages, Agrdhdt and Bhagatpur. 

(25.) Damarpur —Area, 17*30 square miles, or 11,077 acres; 
7078 acres cultivated; 114 cultivable; 3885 uncultivable; land 
revenue, £761 ; population, 9853 ; chief villages, Ddmarpur and 
Dhumdt 

(26.) Darpan Kila —Area, 97*27 square miles, or 62,257 acres; 
25,983 acres cultivated; 1039 cultivable; 35,234 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^731 ; population, 22,013 ; chief villages, Dharmasald and 
Chhatiyd. 

(27.) Deogaon — Area, 49*73 square miles, or 31,830 acres; 
17,026 acres cultivated; 2107 cultivable; 12,697 uncultivable; land 
revenue, £1722; population, 17,359; chief villages, Neydli and 
Kasardd. 

(28.) Derabisi—A rea, 07 square miles, or 46 acres; 37 acres 
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cultivated; 9 cultivable; none uncultivable; land revenue, £4; popu¬ 
lation included with that of No, 3 pargand Alti. 

(29.) Dim Arakpur —Area, 6*2 square miles, or 3852 acres; 
2269 acres cultivated; 212 cultivable; 1371 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^362; population, 4702; chief villages, Arakpur and Pad- 
maldbhpur. 

(30.) Dolgram —Recently transferred from Balasor District; de¬ 
tails wanting. 

(31.) Dompara Kila —Area, 88*37 square miles, or 56,557 acres; 
6670 acres cultivated; 574 cultivable; 49,313 uncultivable; land 
revenue, £1 33; population, 8520; chief villages, Tdlbast and Pdtpur. 

(32.) Gandito —Area, 13*90 square miles, or 8892 acres; 6404 
acres cultivated; 337 cultivable; 2150 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£$$6; population, 8978; chief villages,'Kantdballabhpur and Pdkan- 
pur* 

(33.) Hariitarpur —Area, 61*59 square miles, or 39,4*8 acres; 
28,104 acres cultivated ; 893 cultivable; 10,421 uncultivable; land re¬ 
venue, ^2491 ; population, 39,370; chief villages, Jagatsinhpur and 
Nabapatnd. 

(34.) Harishpur Kila — Area, 59*96 square miles, or 38,376 
acres; 6477 acres cultivated; 1995 cultivable; 29,904 uncultivable; 
land revenue, £364 ; population, 6437 ; chief villages, Gord and 
Borkind. 

(35.) Hatimunda —Area, 16*28 square miles, or 10,417 acres ; 
5693 acres cultivated ; 769 cultivable; 3954 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£$46 ; population, 5727 ; chief villages, Gobindpur and Dadhibdman- 
pur. 

(36.) Jajpur —Area, 86*63 square miles, or 55,446 acres; 38,201 
acres cultivated; 1376 cultivable; 15,868 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^32.19; population, 61,993; chief villages, Jdjpur and Siddheswar. 

(37.) Jayanabad —Area, 8*14 square miles, or 5208 acres; 4577 
acres cultivated ; 39 cultivable; 591 uncultivable; land revenue, £2 71; 
population included with that of Hariharpur. 

(38.) Jayipur —Area, 20*1 t square miles, or 12,870 acres; 8742 
acres cultivated; 967 cultivable; 3161 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^965 ; population, 16.508; chief villages, Khandihdt and Koliatd. 

(39.) Jhankar —Area, 54*83 square miles, or 35,092 acres; 21,483 
acres cultivated; 751 cultivable; 12,858 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£ 2 757 > population, 30,771; chief villages, Kanpur and Birtol. 

(40.) Jodh —Area, 15*55 square miles, or 9952 acres; 6148 acres 
cultivated; 931 cultivable; 2872 uncultivable; land revenue, £6 15; 
population, 6667 ; chief villages, Bdnsdhi and Katrdpur. 
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(41.) Kalamatiya —Area, 43-80 square miles, or 28,029 acres; 
15,572 acres cultivated; 151 cultivable; 12,305 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ,£1315; population, 17,745; chief villages, Bari and Nard- 
yanpur. 

(42.) Kalkala Kila —Area, 17-56 square miles, or 11,238 acres; 
6000 acres cultivated; 5238 uncultivable; land revenue, ^£13; popu¬ 
lation, 1351 ; chief village, Kalkald. 

(43.) Kanchikhand —Area, 4-73 square miles, or 3026 acres ; 
1565 acres cultivated; 83 cultivable; 1377 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£166; population, 1955; chief villages, Rdjkand and Barchdncho. 

(44.) Kanika Kila —Area, 577-60 square miles, or 369,661 acres ; 
91,645 acres cultivated; 35,917 cultivable ; 242,098 uncultivable; land 
revenue, £2041 ; population, 39,186; chief villages, Ganjd and Mato. 

(45.) Karimul —Area, 28-9 square miles, or 17,979 acres; 7415 
acres cultivated; 878 cultivable; 9686 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£850; population, 11,971; chief villages, Ptibkachh and Bhdtpdrd. 

(46.) Kate— Area, 66-88 square miles, or 42,803 acres; 22,394 
acres cultivated; 1195 cultivable; 19,2x4 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£1741 ; population, 19,539; chief villages, Mddhab and Gajrajpur. 

(47.) Katiya —Lately transferred from Balasor; details wanting. 

(48.) Kayama —Area, 54-38 square miles, or 34,799 acres; 22,789 
acres cultivated; 952 cultivable; 11,058 uncultivable; land revenue, 
1498; population, 10,670; chief villages, Ustfyd and Bdligdn-ndgpur. 

(49.) Keruyalkhand—A rea, 9-83 square miles, or 6289 acres; 
3148 acres cultivated; 184 cultivable ; 2957 uncultivable; land revenue, 
,£535 ; population, 7689 ; chief villages, Kukudang and Jasrajpur. 

(50.) Khandi —Area, 29-55 square miles, or 18,909 acres; 14,432 
acres cultivated; 75 cultivable; 4401 uncultivable; land revenue, 
,£'1710 ; population, 24,238; chief villages, Tulang and Denga. 

(51.) Kodinda —Area, 36 84 square miles, or 23,580 acres; 13,272 
acres cultivated; 674 cultivable; 9634 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£'1367 ; population, 17,461; chief villages, Rdjhansa and Mahurd. 

(52.) Kokuvakhand—A rea, 29-28 square miles, or 18,739 acres; 
12,195 acres cultivated; 526 cultivable; 6017 uncultivable; land re¬ 
venue, £1273 ; population, 15,834; chief villages, Tang! and Hariantd. 

(53.) Kuhunda —Area, 118 square miles, or 754 acres; 524 acres 
cultivated ; 67 cultivable; 162 uncultivable; land revenue, £49 ; popu¬ 
lation included in that of pargand Jayipur; chief villages, Kuhundd- 
grdm and Sipurd. 

(54.)- Kujang Kila— Area, 358-74 square miles, or 229,366 acres; 
100,000 acres cultivated; 129,366 uncultivated; land revenue, £750; 
population, 18,059; chief villages, Tikhirl and Pdrddwlp. 
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(55.) Kurniya —Area, 7*25 square miles, or 4642 acres ; 3343 
acres cultivated; 51 acres cultivable ; 1247 uncultivable ; land revehue, 
jC 267 ; population, 3598 ; chief villages, Cbanyarpur and Ichhdpur. 

(56.) Kusmandal —Area, 8*i 1 square miles, or 5189 acres; 3548 
acres cultivated ; 252 cultivable; 1389 uncultivable ; land revenue, 
- 3 o 55 ° > population, 4338; chief villages, Barhampur and J hires war. 

(57.) Kutabshahi—A rea, 0*42 square miles, or 266 acres; 212 
acres cultivated; 6 cultivable; 47 uncultivable; land revenue, ^13; 
population, no. 

(58.) Madhupur Kila —Area, 60*58 square miles, or 38,773 acres; 
15,000 acres cultivated; 23,773 uncultivable; land revenue, ^617 ; 
population, 22,421; chief villages, Madhupur and £ingdpur. 

(59.) Manjuri— Area, 11*15 square miles, or 7140 acres; 4767 
acres cultivated; 183 cultivable; 2189 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^338 ; population, 3188; chief village, Mahdmdniyd. 

(60.) Matkadabad —Area, 16*42 square miles, or 10,494 acres; 
6004 acres cultivated; 14 cultivable; 4476 uncultivable ; land revenue, 
Aj44 2 ; population, 4106 ; chief villages, Masudpur and Mugdihi. 

(61.) Matkadnagar —Area, 31*17 square miles, or 19,950 acres; 
13,852 acres cultivated; 1038 cultivable; 5060 uncultivable; land 
revenue, £1602 ; population, 24,945 ; chief villages, Mdhangd and 
Ksiliantf. 

(62.) Mutri—A rea, 14*32 square miles, or 9x65 acres; 836 acres 
cultivated; 65 cultivable; 8263 uncultivable ;. land revenue, ^108; 
population included with that of Bakrdbdd ; chief village, Naraj. 

(63.) Neulbisi — Area, 3*94 square miles, or 2510 acres; 1602 
acres cultivated; 365 cultivable; 551 uncultivable; land revenue, 19; 
population, 1905 ; chief villages, Bodhang and Nayapdrd. 

(64.) Naiiakhand —Area, 16*49 square miles, or 10,555 acres; 
7436 acres cultivated; 582 cultivable; 2536 uncultivable; land re¬ 
venue, ^,'871; population, 9611 ; chief villages, Bharatpur and Bdgurd. 

(65.) Olash —Area, 39*8 square miles, or 25,0x1 acres; 14,8x5 
acres cultivated; 1476 cultivable; 8720 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^1464; population, 27,686; chief villages, Rasulpore and Rdjendrapur. 

(66.) Padampur —Area, 25*94 square miles, or 16,600 acres ; 9593 
acres cultivated; 355 cultivable; 6652 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^X247 ; population, 18,954; chief villages, Pdgahat and Mahdsinhpur. 

(67.) Paena —Area, 9*39 square miles, or 6009 acres; 3307 acres 
cultivated; 255 cultivable; 2447 uncultivable; land revenue, ^420; 
population, 4553; chief villages, Pdilo and Rdgpur. 

(68.) Paenda —Area, 40*72 square miles, or 26,062 acres; 13,368 
acres cultivated ; 1393 cultivable; 11,301 uncultivable; land revenue, 
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population, 21,793; chief villages, Pahardjpur and Kishan- 


nagar. 

(69.) Panikhand —Area, 1 ’82 square utiles, or 1162 acres; 514 
acres cultivated; 263 cultivable; 384 uncultivable;land revenue, ^,64 ; 
population, 2407 ; chief village, Kakhar. 

(70.) Patiya Kila —Area, 42-21 square miles, or 27,013 acres; 
10,000 acres cultivated; 17,013 uncultivable; land revenue, nil; popu¬ 
lation, 8794 ; chief villages, Raghundthpur and Garh Patiyd. 

(71.) Patu Mahanadi —Area, o-i square mile, or 8 acres; all culti¬ 
vated; land revenue, 5s.; population included with that of Kila Dompdrd. 

(72.) Sahibnagar —Area, 8-40 square miles, or 5372 acres; 4225 
acres cultivated; 229 cultivable; 918 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^328; population included with that of Jdjpur; chief villages, Hargo- 
bindpur and Champdbandh. 

(73.) Saibir —Area, 31-82 square miles, or 20,362 acres; 11,468 
acres cultivated ; 1864 cultivable; 7030 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^17x3 ; population, 13,107 ; chief villages, Puran and Madhusudanpur. 

(74.) Sailo —Area, 39-16 square miles, or 25,064 acres; 13,771 
acres cultivated; 686 cultivable; 10,605 uncultivable; land'revenue, 
£1233 ; population, 21,677 ; chief villages, Gobindpur and Kurang. 

(75.) Swaraswati —Area, 9-49 square miles, or 6070 acres; 3380 
acres cultivated; 442 cultivable; 2247 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^460; population, 5555 ; chief village, Purdshottampur. 

(76.) Shahabad —Area, 3-32 square miles, or 2124 acres; 1541 
acres cultivated; 225 cultivable; 357 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^108; population included with Hariharpur. 

(77.) Shergarha —Area, 137-70 square miles, or 88,127 acres; 
33,527 acres cultivated; 2256 cultivable; 52,344 uncultivable; land 
revenue, ^19 r8; population, 29,152; chief villages, Kordi and Pdnikauli. 

(78.) Shujabad —Area, 4-6 square miles, or 2596 acres; 1714 
acres cultivated; 176 cultivable; 706 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£122 \ population included with that of Tiran; chief villages, Gul- 
nagar and Sayyidpur. 

(79.) Shujanagar —Area, 17-30 square miles, or 11,069 acres; 
5759 acres cultivated; 836 cultivable; 4473 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^435 ; population included with that of Sdilo; chief villages, Chaupdrd 
and Eranch. 

(80.) Suhang —Area, 17-66 square miles, or 11,304 acres; 6536 
acres cultivated; 816 cultivable; 3951 uncultivable; land revenue, 
£l°S > population, 8719; chief villages, Nembdlo and Ndgarpur. 

(81.) Sukinda —Not measured ; land revenue, £136 ; populatio n, 



15,627; chief villages, Banjd and Sukinda. 
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(82.) Suknai —Area, 2877 square miles,.or 18,409 acres; 11,673 
acres cultivated; 1023 cultivable; 5712 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^1502 ; population, 13,107 ; chief villages, Narendrapur and Bangdlpur. 

(83.) Sultanabad —Area, 5'25 square miles, or 3361 acres; 2151 
acres cultivated ; 404 cultivable; 805 uncultivable; land revenue, ^125 ; 
population, etc., included in the statement of pargand KaMmdtiyd. 

(84.) Sungra —Area, 4r87 square miles, or 26,799 acres ; 19,164 
acres cultivated; 1175 cultivable; 6459 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^2413 ; population, 32,092 ; chief villages, Sdlepur and Lachhmdbar. 

(83.) Tapankhanb — Area, 14*64 square miles, or 9371 acres; 
2074 acres cultivated ; 250 cultivable; 7046 uncultivable ; land revenue, 
^277 ; population, 3366 ; chief villages, Rlnipadd and Guripatnd. 

(86.) Tisaniya —Area, 32*53 square miles, or 20,819 acres; *3,062 
acres cultivated; 700 cultivable; 7056 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^1049 ; population, 20,982 ; chief villages, Binjhdrpur and Mdrkandpur. 

(87.) Tikan —Area, 52*72 square miles, or 33,744 acres; 19,522 
acres cultivated; 3069 cultivable; 11,153 uncultivable; land revenue, 
,£1436; population, 16,467 ; chief villages, Kendrdpdra and Tbakur- 
patnd. 

(88.) Tiran- —Area, 42*8 square miles, or 26,932 acres; 17,296 
acres cultivated; 781 cultivable; 8854 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^1887 ; population, 14,254; chief villages, Jagannathpur and Pdndud. 

(89.) Utikan —Area, 63*29 square miles, or 40,506 acres; 26,511 
acres cultivated; 5072 cultivable; 8923 uncultivable; land revenue, 
^2712; population, 19,771; chief villages, Patdmundi and Chandan- 
nagar. 

Cultivable Land. —The above statement, principally compiled 
from the Settlement papers of 1837, must be received with caution. 
The population is derived from a separate return after the famine of 
1866. The Settlement Records show a total area, excluding the large 
tract of Sukindd, and the three Fiscal Divisions recently transferred 
from Balasor, of 3477 square miles, or 2,225,412 acres. According to 
the Settlement Record of 1837, the area then under cultivation was 
1,045,227 acres; the area cultivable, but not under tillage, 94,357 
acres; and uncultivable, 1,085,827 acres. Roughly speaking, there¬ 
fore, one-half of the whole area was under cultivation or cultivable, the 
other half being uncultivable and waste. In 1837, the area capable 
of tillage, but lying untilled, was 9*02 per cent, of the land actually 
cultivated, or 4*23 per cent, of the whole District. In most of the 
Fiscal Divisions, however, the actual proportion of arable land was 
m uch greater than the uncultivable. The two large seaboard tracts of 
Kignikd and Kujang were, from the nature of the country, in a very 
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backward state, and disturbed the general average. If they be omitted 
from the calculation, the result shows an area of 947,939 acres of 
cultivated or cultivable land, against 714,363 acres incapable of till¬ 
age. The Collector reports, that since the time to which the above 
figures refer, at least 7~8ths of the land set down as cultivable has 
been brought under the plough, and states that a large portion of that 
returned as uncultivable has also been reclaimed. The uncultivable 
land in the regularly settled part of the District was classified in 1837 
as follows:—(1) Jungle lands, 131,852 acres; and (2) rivers, roads, 
waste lands, etc., 378,349 acres. A return drawn up in 1865 states 
that, of this area, 32,895 acres of jungle and 96,587 acres of waste land 
were then capable of being brought under cultivation. This has now 
to some extent been laid under crops, and the Collector estimates the 
total increase of rice cultivation at nearly one-fourth during the past 
twenty years. 

Survey Measurements. —The foregoing estimates were made for 
Settlement purposes, and I have deemed it necessary to give them, as the 
Settlement of 1837 was continued unchanged in 1867 for other thirty 
years, and is therefore still current. The Survey Officers divided the 
District into eighty Fiscal Divisions instead of eighty-nine; and owing to 
changes in the boundaries of such Divisions (pargands), and to a more 
correct system of measurement, obtained very different results. These 
results are now embodied in the Surveyor-General’s Maps (scale, x 
mile to the inch), and represent the Fiscal Divisions and net total 
area of the District at the period of their last measurement. The 
differences are due, as already stated, not merely to a more accurate 
system of work, but to changes in the boundaries of the Fiscal Divisions, 
a:nd of the District. , The total area of the District is returned by the 
Surveyor-General at 3178-39 square miles, arranged in eighty Fiscal 
Divisions, as follow:—(1) Abartak, area 973 square miles, or 6225 
acres. (2) A 1 Kila, 8o - 6o square miles, or 51,582 acres. (3) Alti, 

79' 19 square miles, or 50,682 acres. (4) Anabartak, 4'ao square miles, 
or 2686 acres. (5) Apild, 5-24 square miles, or 3353 acres. (6) Asures- 
war, 68-89 square miles, or 44,091 acres. (7) Arakpur, 479 square 
miles, or 3064 acres. (8) Atkhanta, 6*02 square miles, or 3851 acres. 
(9) Ahiyds (portion of), 33 29 square miles, or 21,306 acres, (to) Bahu- 
rupd, x '66 square miles, or 1059 acres. (11) Bdkrdbdd, 60-93 square 
miles, or 38,993 acres. (12) Balubisi, 5977 square miles, or 38,252 
acres. (13) Bdrdn, 2672 square miles, or 17,103 acres. (14) Bdrdiydld, 
6 - 8x square miles, or 4357 acres. (15) Bargdon, i6'io square miles, or 
10,303 acres. (16) Barpalld, 6-42 square miles, or 4x09 acres. (17) 
Baruyd, 50-03 square miles, or 32,019 acres. (18) Bdutard, 5-58 square 
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miles, or 3574 acres*. (19) BentiMr, 47*16 square miles, or 30,182 
acres. (20) Bishanpur Kila, 17*5 x square miles, or 11,208 acres. (21) 
Cattack H 4 viH, 14-84 square miles, or 9499 acres. (22) Chauda 
Kolit, r3 - oS square miles, or 8374 acres. (23) Chhedrd Kila, 337 
square miles, or 5356 acres. (24) Ddlijord, 79-64 square miles, or 
50,97x acres. (25) Damarpur, 17'09 square miles, or 10,935 acres. 
(26) Darpan Kila, 100-91 square miles, or 64,580 acres. (27) Deo- 
gdon, 50-93 square miles, or 32,595 acres. (28) Derdbisi, 50-85 square 
miles, or 32,546 acres. (29) Dolgrdm, transferred from Balasor Dis¬ 
trict, 43-99 square miles, or 28,155 acres. (30) Dompdnl Kila, trans¬ 
ferred from the Tributary States, 84-83 square miles, or 54,293 acres. 
(31) Gandito, 14-91 square miles, or 9545 acres. (32) Hariharpur 
(Jagatsinhpur), 65-37 square miles, or 41,839 acres. (33) Harishpur 
Kila, 62-09 square miles, or 39,736 acres. (34) Hdtimundd,. 16-07 
square miles, or 10,286 acres. (35) Jijpur, 70-20 square miles, or 
44,924 acres. (36) Jhankar, 56-77 square miles, or 36,331 acres. (37) 
Jodh, 15-09 square miles, or 9659 acres. (38) Kaldrmitiyd, 44-10 squa.e 
miles, or 28,221 acres. (39) Kalkald Kila, 17-56 square miles, or 
11,238 acres. (40) Kanchikhand, 4-65 square miles, or 2973 acres. 
(41) Kanikd, 280-84 square miles, or 179,737 acres. (42) Karimdl, 
27-80 square miles, or 17,791 acres. (43) Ktite, 68-35 square miles, or 
43,745 acres. (44) Kdyami, 14-31 square miles, or 9x57 acres. (45) 
Kiiyamd. Kila, 6-47 square miles, or 4143 acres. (46). Keruyalkhand, 
9-61 square miles, or 6150 acres. (47) Khandi, 30-29 square miles, or 
T9,385 acres. (48) Kodindi, 38-23 square miles, or 24,469 acres. 
(49) Kokuyakhand, 29-27 square miles, or 18,736 acres. (50) Ivothdes 
(one village of, transferred from Purl), 0-34 square mile, or 2x9 acres. 
(51) Kuhundd Jayapur, 21-48 square miles, or 13,749 acres. (52) 
Kdtiyd, 26-77 square miles, or 17,132 acres. (53) Kujang Kila, 358-38 
square miles, or 229,366 acres. (54) Kurniya, 7-57 square miles, or 
4846 acres. (55) Kusmandal, 8-36 square miles, or 5353 acres. (56) 
ICutabshdhf, 0-42 square mile, or 269 acres. (57) Madhupur Kila, 
60-58 square miles, or 38,773 acres. (58) Mdtkaddbdd, 15-23 square 
miles, or 9743 acres. (59) Mdtkadnagar, 34-05 square miles, or 21,794 
acres. (60) Neulbisi, 4-12 square miles, or 2640 acres. (61) Nahi- 
khand, 17-33 square miles, or 11,088 acres. (62) Oldsh, 41-57 square 
miles, or 26,603 acres. (63) Padampur, 24-91 square miles, or 15,940 
acres. (64) PAend, 10-42 square miles, or 6669 acres. (65) Tiendi, 
38-87 square miles, or 24,877 acres. (66) Pdnikhand, 3-62 square 
miles, or 2316 acres. (67) Patiyi Kila, 42-21 square miles, or 27,013 
acres. (68) Sdhibnagar, 6-44 square miles, or 4122 acres. (69) Sdibir, 
33-56 square miles, or 21,477 acres. (70) Sdilo, 41-23 square miles, or 
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(71) Swaraswatf, irio square miles, or 7104 acres. (72) 
Shergarhd, 136*69 square miles, or 87,478 acres. (73) Suhdng, 18*83 
square miles, or 12,067 acres. (74) Suknai, 31*01 square miles, or 
19.846 acres. (75) Sungrd, 46*99 square miles, or 30,073 acres. (76) 
Tisdniya, 32*79 square miles, or 20,983 acres. (77) Tapankhand, 13*29 
square miles, or 8505 acres. (78) Tikan, 56*36 square miles, or 36,068 
acres. (79) Tiran, 43*82 square miles, or 28,048 acres. (80) Utikan, 
68*08 square miles, or 43,573 acres. Total area, 3178*39 square miles, 
or 2.034,476 acres. 

Medical History. —Average rainfall for five years previous to 
1870, 63*18 inches; average temperature for ditto, 84°. The hot 
season commences in March, and lasts till about the middle of June ; 
the rains from the middle of June till the end of October, when the 
cold weather sets in. 

Endemics. —Intermittent fever is common throughout the year, 
but reaches its greatest height from the close of the rainy season in 
October to the end of December. The houses throughout the District 
arc built of mud dug up from the vicinity of the dwellings. The con¬ 
sequence is, that in the neighbourhood of almost every hut or house 
there is a dirty pit filled to overflowing with water in the rainy season, 
and the receptacle of every description of filth. After the rains, 
when the water dries up, these holes throw off a malarial stench, 
charged with fever-poison. Fevers of a very severe type prevail in the 
Hill tracts from October to the end of December. Elephantiasis is 
also common. The Civil Surgeon, after five years’ residence in the 
District, reports that he has not observed any improvement in the 
health of the inhabitants during this period. 

Epidemics. —Cholera always breaks out in the months of June, 
July, and August, being brought by the pilgrims bound to or from the 
great festival of Jaganndth. Measles appear to be unusually prevalent 
in Cattack City and District. Small-pox generally makes its appear¬ 
ance about the beginning of the year, and as a rule ends before the 
middle of April. The Civil Surgeon states that its regular appearance 
during these months is owing to the practice of inoculating with 
small-pox matter. The inoculators preserve the virus in cotton, and 
commence operations about the end of December or beginning of 
January. Small-pox thus spreads to the unprotected, and becomes 
general throughout the District. The Uriyds are perfectly regardless 
of contagion ; and it is no uncommon sight to see people in the streets, 
or walking about the crowded market-places, covered with the disease. 
Ancient prejudice stands in the way of vaccination, and even the more 
enlightened natives of Orissa will seldom allow their children to be 
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with vaccine matter. The Civil Surgeon reports favourably 
of the precautions which have been adopted to keep the pilgrims (the 
main cause of cholera epidemics) out of the Town of Cattack. The 
most prevalent form of cattle disease is Guti, or cattle small-pox, of 
which a full description is given in my Statistical Account of Balasor. 

Fairs.— The only large fair, or religious gathering, is the Bdrunf, 
which takes place in all the larger towns in the months of May or 
June, the most important being held on the sands of the Baitaranf at 
Jdjpur, and continuing for two or three days. It is not attended by 
people from other Districts, but the peasants for miles around flock 
into the nearest town where it is held, sometimes to the number of 
10.000 souls, laden with rural produce for barter or sale. The Civil 
Surgeon reports that no connection exists between these gatherings 
and the outbreak of epidemics. Cholera generally appears with the 
arrival of the Puri pilgrims, and does not cease till they have left the 
District. 

The Indigenous Drugs are as follow: — Ambuld (spondias 
mangifera); a bark used in dysentery. Ankrdnti (solanum jacquinii); 
an expectorant. Ansun (terminalia tomentosa); a stimulant. Arjun 
(terrain alia arjuna); bark astringent and diuretic febrifuge. Arkha 
(calotropis gigantea); a stimulant, the leaves used as an anodyne, 
and in elephantiasis, ringworm, lepra, and as a poultice in sprains and 
boils. Aguydbdt (premna spinosa); a stimulant, febrifuge, and ex¬ 
pectorant ; also used in eruptive diseases, and in indigestion. Asud- 
gandhd (physalis somnifera); the bark and root used as a tonic, 
anodyne, and diuretic ; the leaves steeped in oil are used for boils and 
other inflammatory eruptions. Asok (Jonesia Asoka); bark used as 
an astringent in cases of internal haemorrhoids, and also in menorrhagia. 
Amba (mangifera indica); a bark used as an astringent in diarrhoea. 
Bel (Tigle marmelos); a fruit used in dysentery and diarrhoea. Bhrin- 
gardj (verbesina scandens); used externally in headache and ophthal¬ 
mia. Bdmunhdtd (derodendrum syphonanthus); used in asthma and 
fevers. Baulo (mimusops elengi) ; a bark used as an astringent in 
sore throat. Bajra Mdld (penicillaria spicata); root used in gonorrhoea. 
Bhdliya (semecarpus anacardium); a tonic and counter-irritant; also 
used in lepra and indolent sores. Beguniyd; an expectorant and 
stimulant. Bdhdra (terminalia belerica ); an astringent used in diar¬ 
rhoea and dysentery. Bdygobd, two kinds (jatropa curcas and glan- 
dulosa); an anodyne ; the oil from the nut used in rheumatism, etc. 
Bend (andropogon muricatum); a diaphoretic and febrifuge. Bdsang 
(bergera koenigii); an expectorant and antispasmodic. Bhutairi; tonic 
and febrifuge. Bar Koli (zizyphus jujuba); bark of the root used as 
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diarrhoea. Bdibidanga (emblica ribes ); a vermifuge. 
Barund (cratseva Narvala); bark used as a tonic and febrifuge. Bhui 
Aola (phyllanthus niruri) ; root used in jaundice, etc. Bdkuchi 
(psoralia corylifolia); used in lepra and skin diseases. Chatauri (aspa¬ 
ragus racemosus); tonic used in gonorrhoea and lepra. Chemudanimul 
(hemidesmus Indica); alterative used in syphilis. Chiretd (agathotes 
cheyrata); not an indigenous drug; used as a febrifuge and tonic. 
Chitdmul-nfl (plumbago Zeylanica); a vescicant. Chitdmdl-ldl (plum¬ 
bago rosea); used in spleen, and for procuring abortion. Chdkundd 
. (cassia tora); leaves used as a purgative. Champ;! (michelia chumpaca); 

bark a stimulant, expectorant, and astringent; seeds and fruit used for 
. healing cracks in the feet; root a purgative. Dalimba (punica granatum); 
root and bark astringent. Dhuturd, all kinds (Datura metel); narcotic, 
stimulant, antispasmodic, and anodyne, and smoked in asthma. Da/ru 
Haldd; used in palpitation of the heart, and in ophthalmia and 
rheumatism. Donti (croton polyandrum); root and seeds used as a 
purgative. Dudhid-latd (oxystelma esculentum); a decoction of the 
plant used in ulceration of the mouth; the fresh roots in jaundice. 
Ghi Kumdri (Agave cantula); used in vertigo and tic as a refrigerant. 
Gila (guilandina bouducella); seeds used as a tonic and febrifuge ; 
root in rheumatism. Gajd pipul (scindapsus officinalis); a febrifuge, 
tonic, and stimulant. Golancha (cocculus cordifolius); tonic, febrifuge, 
and antibilious. Gab (ricinus communis); oil purgative; old oil used 
in rheumatism. Gakhurd (tribulus terrestris); tonic, anodyne, and 
febrifuge. Hasti-karna (clerodendrum hastala); tonic, febrifuge, and 
purifier of the blood. Hdrbhdngd (cissus quadrangularis); used for 
dislocations and in joining fractures. Hijli-bdddm (anacardium occi- 
dentale); oil used in rheumatism, etc. Haridrd (terminalia chebula) ; 
tonic in fever. Indrajab (Wrightea antidysenterica); bark, root, and 
seeds used in dysentery, diarrhoea, and fever, and as a vermifuge. 
Indra-bdrunf; a purgative. Isabgul (plantago ispaghula); diuretic and 
demulcent, used in urinary diseases. Jdm (eugenia jambolana); root 
and bark used as an astringent in diarrhoea. Jaitimul (CEschynomene 
sesban); root an antispasmodic; leaves used as a poultice in orchitis. 
Jddumdri (cassia alata); leaves used in ringworm, Jayapdl (croton 
tiglium); seeds used as a purgative; root in snake-bite. Kaukud 
(alpinia); bark an astringent ; root a vermifuge. Krishna Pdrni 
(Herpestis monnieria ); febrifuge and antibilious. Kantdkusum (arge- 
mone Mexicana); the yellow milk used in itch and ringworm, as well 
as the oil of the seeds. Kuchild (Strychnos nux vomica); poison, used 
as a febrifuge, antirheumatic, and in lepra; also as an antisyphilitic. 
Kdladdnd (pharbitis nil) ; seeds and roots purgative. Karmangd 
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(averrhoa carambola); seeds used as a vermifuge. Kdsondi (cassia 
sophora); seeds used as a vermifuge, and in scabies. Khetpdprd (olden- 
landia biflora); an excellent febrifuge, tonic, and stimulant. Lanka 
siju (euphorbiaceae); juice or milk used as a detergent healing, or in swell¬ 
ings ; the bark and seeds as purgatives. The milk of some species 
used in cases of scabies, lepra, and ringworm. Ludhu t (symplocos 
racemosa); astringent and antibilious, used in ophthalmia. Muthd 
(cyperus longus); febrifuge and tonic. Matmatid; tonic, febrifuge, and 
vermifuge. Mdn Sdru (arum Indicum); used in piles. Murgdbi 
(sanseviera Zeylanica); a febrifuge, also used in consumption. Ma¬ 
li dnim (melia setnpervirens); astringent refrigerant, and used in lepra. 
Manjishthd (rubia manjista); tonic, and used in hysteria. Nageswar 
(mesua ferrea); oil used in chronic rheumatism, the flowers as a refri¬ 
gerant and tonic. Nim (melia azedarachta); tonic and febrifuge ; 
leaves used as poultices in bad ulcers, lepra, and other skin diseases. 
01 (arum campanulatum); used in indigestion, colic, piles, and en¬ 
largement of the spleen. Pdn (piper betle); stimulant and expec¬ 
torant. The root is used to prevent child-bearing. Phutphutika, .used 
in scabies, and as a poultice in sprains. Pitd-nalitd (corchorus olitorius); 
bitter tonic. Fatal (tricosanthes dioica); cathartic. Palas (butea 
frondosa); gum or resin astringent, the seeds used as a vermifuge. 
Raktachandam (pterocarpus santalinus); astringent and febrifuge. 
Suanoi; tonic, febrifuge, vermifuge, and purifier of the blood. Sunari 
(cathartocarpus fistula); a purgative. , Somraj (serratula anthelmintica); 
vermifuge. Sajirnl (moringa pterygosperma) ; stimulant, diuretic, 
used in colic. Salpdrni, febrifuge and tonic, allays thirst in fever. Sdl 
(shorea robusta); seeds astringent; the young shoots are used in cases, 
of inflammation. Simul (Bombax heplaphyllunri; seeds used to prevent 
small-pox from spreading over the body. Sondmukhi (cassia obovata); 
purgative. Tentuli (Tamarindus Indica); seeds astringent, used in 
diarrhoea. Tchori (Ipomoea turpethum); purgative and cathartic, 
Tdlmdli (curculigo orcihoides); tonic, and purifier of the blood. Tund- 
pord; stimulant, expectorant, antisyphilitic, and antiseptic. 
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GEOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF ORISSA. 

nPHE following account has been kindly drawn up for me by the 
Geological Survey of India; and I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the generous assistance of Dr. Oldham, the head of the 
Survey, in many matters connected with the Gazetteer of Bengal. 

The Province of Orissa consists, geologically as well as geographi¬ 
cally, of two very distinct portions : the one, a belt of nearly flat country, 
from fifteen to fifty miles in breadth, extending along the coast; and 
the other, an undulating area, broken by ranges of hills, in the interior. 
The former is entirely composed of alluvial formations, the greater 
portion of its surface being probably composed of deposits from the 
great river Mahdnadf, and the smaller streams, the Brdhmanf and 
Baitaranl. Near its western limit alone, a few hills of gneissose rock 
rise from the alluvial plain, especially between the Brdhmanf and Ma- 
hdnadf. The inland hill-tract, on the other hand, is chiefly composed 
of rocks of very ancient date, so completely altered and crystallized by 
metamorphic action, that all traces of their original structure are lost, 
and any organic remains which they may originally have contained 
obliterated. The same rocks cover an enormous area in Eastern and 
Southern India, and are usually spoken of, in works &n Indian geology, 
as the crystalline or metamorphic series. 

Further exploration in the little known Tributary States will doubt¬ 
less show the existence of beds belonging to other formations; but 
hitherto the only instance in which any considerable area is known to 
be occupied by rocks of later date than the metamorphics, is in the 
tract known as the Tilcher coal-field, in the estates of Ttllcher, Angul, 
Bdnki, Athmallik, and Dhenkdnal; also in Rddhdkol in the Central 
Provinces. Pligh up the Brdhmanf a series of very slightly altered or 
unaltered rocks, comprising slates with jasper, quartzites, and schistose 
beds, are known to occur; but it has not been ascertained whether they 

/ 
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extend into the district administered from Cattack, though they are 
believed to occupy portions of Keunjhar and Bonai; the latter in tire 
Chota Ndgpur Division. 

The greater portion of the Tributary States have never been 
explored geologically, and the information procurable as to their 
character is most imperfect. It is possible that other coal-fields may 
exist, though not probable. Even the Tdlcher coal-field has only 
received, for the most part, a very hurried examination. Excluding the 
formations of which no accurate information has been obtained, such 
as the slates, quartzites, and jasper, believed to be found in Keunjhar 
and Bonai, the following is a list, in descending order, of the rock 
systems hitherto described as existing in Orissa:—(8.) Blown sands. 
(7.) Alluvium, b. River delta deposits, a. Older alluvium of coast 
plain. (6.) Laterite. (5.) Cattack or Athgarh sandstone. (4.) Mahd- 
deva or Pdnchet sandstone and grit. (3.) Ddmodar sandstone, shale, and 
coal. (2.) Tdlcher sandstone, shale, silt and boulder bed. (1.) Meta- 
morphic or crystalline rocks. 

The following is a brief description of the characters of each of 
these formations as found in Orissa :— 

1. Metamorpiiic or Crystalline Rocks. — These consist of 
various forms of gneiss, mica-schist, hornblend-schist, quartzite, etc. 
Crystalline limestone, common in many parts of India, has not been 
hitherto observed in Orissa. True granite is found in the form of veins 
traversing the gneiss, and is of various forms, the most common being 
a highly crystalline variety, with but little mica, and passing into 
pegmatite, of the kind known as graphic granite, beautiful specimens 
of which have been found in parts of the Tributary States. This 
granite is apparently, for the most part at least, of cotemporaneous age 
with the metamorphism of the gneiss. But besides this, the gneiss 
itself frequently passes into a granitoid form, perfectly undistinguish- 
able in blocks from granite, but which, when in place, is usually found 
to retain every here and there traces of its original lamination, and to 
pass by insensible degrees into a distinct laminated gneiss of the usual 
form. 

Other prevalent forms are ordinary gneiss, composed of quartz, 
felspar, and mica; hornblendic gneiss, in which the mica is replaced by 
hornblend, the latter mineral sometimes forming a very large propor¬ 
tion of the rock; and quartzose gneiss, in which the felspar and mica, 
or hornblend, are in very small proportion, and the quartz predominates. 
This gradually passes into quartzite, in which felspar and mica are 
either wanting, or occur only in very small quantities. 

The above may be considered the prevailing forms of the crystal- 
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there are others of less frequent occurrence. Amongst 
these are diorite, amphibolite, syenite, and a magnesian rock, a kind of 
potstone. These may all very possibly be of later date than the mass 
of the metam'orphics, though the serpentine-like potstone appears to be 
fairly intercalated. 

2. Talcher Group. —The lowest beds associated with the coal¬ 
bearing strata are themselves destitute of useful fuel, and well distin¬ 
guished mineralogically from the Ddmodar or coal-bearing rocks. 
They were first separated from the overlying beds in Orissa, and named 
after the estate in which they were found. They consist, in the case 
of the Tdlcher coal-field, of blue nodular shale, fine buff or greenish 
sandstone, and of extremely fine silt beds, often interstratified with 
sandstone more or less coarse in texture, in thin alternating lamina:. 
The sandstones frequently contain felspar grains, which are usually un¬ 
decomposed. In the sandstone and fine silty shale, rounded pebbles 
and boulders of granite, gneiss, and other crystalline rocks abound, 
some of them as much as four or five feet in diameter. This remark¬ 
able formation is known as the boulder bed. It is peculiar to the 
Talcher group, and has been found in India wherever that group has 
been examined ; in the valleys of the Damodar, the Son, the Narbadi, 
and the Goddvan, as well as in that of the Bnihmam. 

Of this singular association of large blocks of stone in a fine 
matrix but few other instances are known, the most remarkable one 
being that of the * boulder clay ’ of Great Britain and other countries, 
which is now considered by most geologists to be of glacial origin. 
The boulder bed of the Thicker group differs entirely from the ‘ boulder 
clay,’ however. In the former the fine matrix is distinctly stratified, and 
the boulders are rounded, neither of which is the usual condition of 
the boulder clay. But the origin of such a rock is in both instances 
surrounded by the same difficulty, viz. that any current of water which 
could round and transport the boulders would sweep away, instead of 
depositing, the fine sand, clay, and silt in which they are embedded. 
Yet nothing is clearer than that the two were deposited together. Ice 
is rather a startling power to invoke in endeavouring to explain the 
phenomena of rocks found in a tropical climate; but without its agency 
it appears difficult, in the present state of geological knowledge, to 
account for the Talcher boulder bed. 

In 1855, Mr. Blanford suggested (Memoirs of Geological Survey of 
India, i. p. 49) that these beds might have been deposited in a high 
table-land, and that the association of the boulders was perhaps due to 
ground ice. The advance of cosmical theories since that time has 
rather tended to increase the possibility of periods of cold having 
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occurred in the course of the earth’s history, some of which may have 
been sufficiently severe to affect the tropics, or portions of them. 
Tdlchers have now been found over so extensive an area, that the pro¬ 
bability of their having been deposited at any considerable elevation 
above the sea has greatly diminished, and some observers are inclined 
to consider them marine,—a view which Mr. Blanford does not share. 
No other hypothesis, however, not involving ice-action has been offered 
which accounts satisfactorily for their peculiarities. 

3. Damodar Group. —Above the Tdlcher, or occasionally resting 
upon the metamorphic rocks, without the intervention of any other 
sedimentary beds, is found a series of sandstone and shale, with beds 
of coal. The sandstone is mostly coarse grey and brown rocks passing 
into grits. They are usually more or less felspathic, the felspar being 
decomposed and converted into clay, and are often ferruginous. Blue 
and carbonaceous shale, often more or less micaceous, and ferruginous 
shaly sandstone, are characteristic of this group. Fossil plants, chiefly 
consisting of ferns, such as Glossopteris , Fecopteris, Trizygia, Equisetacece , 
and Calamites , and above all, peculiar stems divided into segments 
( Vertebraria ), believed to be roots of unknown affinities, are frequently 
found. Most of the fossil species found, perhaps all, are characteristic 
of the Ddmodar formation. 

The peculiar interest attaching to this group of rocks is, however, 
derived from its being the only one in which workable coal has been 
found in the peninsula of India. Ail the coals of Rdnfganj and the 
other fields of the Ddmodar valley, as well as all those of the Narbada 
valley, and of other parts of the Central Provinces, are in Ddmodar 
rocks. So far as they have hitherto been examined, the coals of 
Tdlcher appear to be of inferior quality to those of Rdnfganj, the 
Narbadd, and other localities; but the field in the Tributary States has 
by no means been thoroughly explored as yet. 

4. Mahadeva Group. — Above the coal-bearing series in the 
eastern part of the Tdlcher coal-field, a considerable thickness of 
coarse sandstone, grits, and conglomerates is found, quite different 
in character from the beds of the Tdlcher and Ddmodar groups, and 
resting unconformably upon them. These rocks are usually coloured 
with various shades of brown, and are frequently very ferruginous. 
The separate beds composing them are massive, and not interrupted, 
as the Ddmodar sandstones frequently are, by partings of shale. They 
form hills of considerable size in the State of Rddhdkol, in the Central 
Provinces. 

It is by no means clear that these beds are the representatives 
of the group in the Narbadd valley, to which the name Mahddeva 
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; but there is a general subdivision of the rocks 
throughout the greater portion of the Indian coal-fields into three 
principal groups. To the higher of these the term Mahddeva has been 
given in the Narbadi valley and in Orissa, and Pinchet in Bengal; and 
until a re-exam in ation of the Orissa beds has enabled their relations 
to that of other coal-fields to be more accurately made out than was 
possible when they were first mapped, it appears best to retain the name 
first applied to them. 

5. Cattack or Athgarh Group. —South-west of the town of 
Cattack is a considerable area, occupied by grit, sandstone, and conglo¬ 
merate, with one or more beds of white or pinkish clay. The beds are 
very similar in general character to those last described ; but there is no 
evidence of their connection, and it appears at least as probable that 
the Cattack rocks are of later date. No fossils have been found in 
these beds except some obscure impressions, apparently of vegetable 
origin, in the clays. 

6. Laterite. — The laterite of Orissa is evidently of detrital 
origin, and consists essentially of small pisolitic nodules, chiefly com¬ 
posed of hydrated oxide of iron (brown haematite) and coarse quartz 
sand, cemented together more or less perfectly into either a firm, 
though somewhat vesicular, rock, or into a less coherent mass, or at times 
remaining in a loose gravelly condition, and thus passing by various 
gradations into a sandy clay, with a few pisolitic iron nodules. As a 
rule, the forms containing most iron are the most coherent, and vice 
versa. The more solid sorts are largely used as building stone, having 
the peculiar but important property of being softest when first cut, and 
of hardening greatly on exposure. 

Beneath the detrital laterite, especially when a felspathic form of 
the metamorphic rocks occurs, the decomposed upper portion of the 
latter is frequently greatly impregnated with iron, and converted into 
a kind of lithomarge, which closely resembles the detrital laterite in 
appearance, and is employed for the same purposes. The massive 
form of laterite which caps many of the higher hills in Peninsular 
India, and which is more compact than the detrital laterite, is not 
known to occur in Orissa. 

7. Alluvium.— ( a ) Older Alluvium of Coast Plain. —In the 
neighbourhood of the hills, and frequently for many miles from their 
base, the alluvium of the plains consists of clay and sand, usually more or 
less commingled, and in most places containing calcareous concretions 
(Kankar or Ghutiri) and pisolitic ferruginous nodules. This deposit 
passes by insensible degrees into laterite on the one hand, and into the 
more recent delta alluvium on the other; but in its typical form it is 
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well distinguished from both, by being more sandy, and containing 
nodular carbonate of lime, or Kankar. 

The age of this alluvial deposit is shown by its surface having 
been modified and rendered uneven by the action of rain and 
streams, so that the country composed of it is more or less undulating. 
Whether this formation, or any portion of it, is of marine origin, is a 
question hitherto undetermined. So far as it has been yet examined, 
it appears to be in Orissa unfossiliferous. The greater portion has 
doubtless been produced by deposits washed down by the great 
rivers from the higher country to the westward; and it appears likely 
that a portion of these have been deposited along the coast. But 
other deposits have been in all probability formed upon the original 
marine beds by the additional accumulations brought down by streams 
and washed by rain from the 'hills, so that it is questionable whether 
the lower marine beds which probably exist are anywhere exposed. 

b. River Delta Deposits. —In the neighbourhood of the great 
rivers the soil is finer and the country level, the greater portion of it 
being yearly inundated by flood-waters, and receiving a fresh deposit 
from them, except in places where they are kept from overflow by 
artificial means. The alluvium thus formed is generally highly fertile, 
but the country is swampy', and often malarious. As above pointed 
out, the only character by which this modern alluvium can be distin¬ 
guished is the flatness of its surface, showing that the area occupied 
by it is one of deposition, and not of denudation. Usually also it is 
less sandy than the older alluvium, and Kankar is not of frequent 
occurrence in it, though a thin layer of it often covers deposits of 
calcareous sand and clay, from which the later deposit can with diffi¬ 
culty be distinguished. 

8 . Blown Sand. —Along the coast, as at Puri, large tracts of 
ground are covered with sand blown inland from the beach. The 
nature and origin of the formation is obvious, being simply a deposit 
of sand carried onward from the margin of the sea by the monsoon, and 
sometimes rising into ridges and cliffs. 

In proceeding to give a sketch of the geological character of the 
different Districts and States of which Orissa is composed, I shall first 
describe the Districts of Balasor, Cattack, and Purl, and subsequently 
those Tributary States with regard to which any definite information 
has been obtained. 

Balasor. —Almost the whole District consists of alluvial deposits. 
Metamorphic rocks occur in the Nllgiri hills, along the western boun¬ 
dary ; but they scarcely enter the district anywhere, and in no case are 
found more than a mile or two within the boundary. Laterite, fre- 
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quently massive, forms in some places a narrow fringe to the moun¬ 
tains. A few sandhills skirt the shore in the north-eastern part of the 
District, which to the east of the Subanrekhd extend from three to four 
miles inland. The older alluvium occupies the greater portion of the 
District, the flat river alluvium forming the southern part near the 
Baitaranf, Kharsud, and Brdhmanl Rivers, and a tract in the north-east 
near the Subanrekhd. Around Balasor itself the soil is rather sandy, and 
contains laterite gravel. Concretionary carbonate of lime (Kankar) is 
widely distributed, especially in the western part of the district 

In Cattack, as in Balasor, the largest part of the district consists 
of alluvium, the older form with an undulating surface, occupying, 
however, a much smaller area proportionally, and being confined to 
the north-western part of the District, nearly all of the remainder being 
composed of the flat deltas of the Mahdnadf and Brdhmanf. Along 
the sea-coast blown sand is generally found, but it only forms a narrow 
belt. 

Between the Rivers Brdhmanl and Mahdnadf, in the Kilas of 
Balrdmpur, Madhupur, Darpan, Kalkald, Ddlijord, and scattered over 
the country to the east in Pargand Alti, there are numerous hills, all 
more or less isolated, and all composed of gneiss. Along the Brdhmanl, 
near Balrdmpur, and for some miles to the south-east, the rock is com¬ 
pact and granitoid. Farther south it is less compact, and usually soft 
from partial disintegration near the surface. It is marked with numerous 
red blotches, the remains of decomposed garnets. This soft decom¬ 
posing gneiss is sometimes quarried, and used for building. The hills 
in this part of the country are not accurately represented on the 
Revenue Survey maps ; but those shown in the Topographical Survey 
maps of the Tributary States are very correctly drawn. 

No laterite occurs around the more eastern hills, but around those 
in the neighbourhood of the road from Calcutta to Cattack there is 
frequently a narrow fringe, often conglomeritic, as if it had been 
originally a beach deposit; and to the west of the high road to 
Cattack, the metamorphic hills are surrounded in general by broad 
terrace-like flats, frequently stretching from hill to hill ; and when they 
do not do so, affording evidence that the laterite is continued beneath 
the intervening alluvium. This laterite is frequently employed for 
building purposes. 

Puri, the southern District of Orissa, contains a much larger extent 
of hard rocks than either Cattack or Balasor. All the country near the 
coast, and a broad tract in the north-east of the district, are alluvial; 
but the western p^rt of the area is occupied by laterite, sandstone, and 
metamorphic rocks. There is a very small extent of the older undulat- 
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ing alluvium. Almost all the eastern part of the District, and the 
country extending from the Mahdnadl to the Chilkd Lake, is perfectly 
flat, and consists of the newer or delta alluvium. Hence its liability 
to flooding from the Mahdnadl. Hills of blown sand extend along 
the whole coast, and frequently are disposed in two or three prin¬ 
cipal ranges, the first close to the shore, the second from one to 
two miles inland; occasionally another range is still farther from 
the sea. 

The greater portion of Dompdrd and Ddndimdl, south-west of the 
town of Cattack, consists of the Athgarh sandstone. To the west these 
beds appear to rest on the metamorphic rocks, and they have a general 
dip to the east and south-east, at low angles not exceeding 5° or 6 • 
They are surrounded on all sides by laterite and alluvium. At their 
apparent base to the west is a coarse conglomerate, the pebbles chiefly 
of quartzite. These rocks contain one band at least of white clay, 
which is largely dug, and used for whitewashing houses, and for other 
purposes. South-west of the sandstone countries, and west of Khurdhd, 
there is a broad undulating plain, partly covered with laterite, through 
which the gneiss rises at intervals. In the extreme west of the District 
around Bolgarh and Goridli, there are two very barren ranges of no 
great height, running east and west, and formed of compact, rather 
granitoid gneiss. 

From this point, where the boundary of the District turns to the 
eastward, as far as the Chilled Lake, only detached hills occur, all of 
gneiss, with intervening plains of laterite and alluvium. The group of 
hills near Chatdrmd are of granitoid gneiss ; most of the others are of 
gametiferous gneiss, with quartzose bands. Such are Khurdhd Hill, with 
the smaller elevations in, the neighbourhood, and also the hills east ot 
the Cattack and Ganjdm road between Rdmeswar and Mongldpurl. 

A precisely similar country extends to the west of the Chilkd Lake. 
The lake itself was formerly a part of the sea, first rendered shallow 
by deposits from the mouths of the Mahdnadl. It is now entirely cut 
off from the sea by a spit of sand formed by the violent winds of the 
southern monsoon. Near the south-western extremity of this spit 
there is a considerable deposit of estuarine shells, at a height of 
twenty to thirty feet above the present flood-level of the Chilkd. The 
shells found —Cytherea casta and Areagranosa —have not been observed 
living in the Chilkd, and both are estuarine species, not occurring in 
the sea itself; but the former is now abundant in the estuary connect¬ 
ing the lake with the sea. This deposit appears to afford evidence of 
a recent elevation of tire land. 

There can be but little doubt that the Chilkd is gradually 
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g in size and in depth; but as it receives no streams of 
importance, the quantity of water charged with sediment poured into 
it is small, and its rate of decrease is probably very slow. Its fauna is 
peculiar, and deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. 
Indeed, the whole estuarine fauna of the Indian backwaters and deltas 
has been but imperfectly worked out; and further information is ex¬ 
tremely desirable, above all, regarding the mollusca, for the illustration 
of the fossils of the many deposits which have doubtless accumulated 
under very similar circumstances in past times. 

Tributary States. —Of the geology of the States of Morbhanj, 
Pdl Lahard, Narsinhpur, Barambd, and Tig a rid, lying north of the 
' M ah an ad 1, and of all the States south of the Mahdnadf River, except 
Bdnki, viz. Bod, Daspalld, Khandpdrd, Naydgarb, and Rdnpur, nothing 
definite is known. It is pretty certain that a large proportion of their 
area consists of metamorphic rocks, and it is possible that no others 
may be found. 

Of Keunjhar and Nilgiri, only the edges bordering on the Balasor 
District have been examined. Hindol has been traversed; portions 
of Dhenkdnal and Athmallik have been examined ; whilst in Angul, 
Tdlcher, and the little estates of Athgarh and Bdnki, a more general 
survey has been made, but still far from a complete or detailed one. 

Nilgiri and Keunjhar. —The hills bordering on Balasor consist 
entirely of metamorphic rocks of various kinds. In the northern part 
of the range gneiss is found, so granitic that the direction of the folia¬ 
tion can scarcely be ascertained. It appears to be nearly parallel with 
the escarpment of the range. Granite veins are scarce; but greenstone 
dykes, or pseudo-dykes, many of them of great size, abound, and most 
of them, if not all, appear to run parallel with the gneissic foliation. 
These facts render it probable that the dykes in question are really beds 
so altered as to be perfectly crystalline. A kind of black magnesian 
rock, intermediate in composition between potstone and serpentine, 
approaching the former in appearance but less greasy in texture, is 
quarried to some extent, chiefly for the manufacture of stone dishes, 
plates, and bowls. The stones are roughly cut into shape in the 
quarry, and finished partly with tools, and partly on a lathe in the 
villages. The rock employed is found interfoliated with the gneiss 
in several places, and is quarried at the villages of Sdntrdgodia and 
Gujddihd, a few miles south of Nflgiri, at a spot two or three miles 
from Jugjuri, and in scattered localities to the north-west. 

A few miles west-south-west of Jugjuri, near Parkpadd, the grani¬ 
toid rocks are replaced by a tough, hard, indistinctly crystalline hom- 
blendic rock, resembling diorite, but exhibiting more foliation than is 
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seen m the hills near Ni'lgiri. Still farther to the south-west quartz 
schist appears in a well-foliated form, occasionally containing talc. A 
detached hill near Bdkipur consists of this rock, and so does the whole 
south-west portion of the range as far as Rogadi, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Sdlandf River, where it leaves the hill. Here 
syenite occurs, which forms a detached hill near Ddrdpur. The southern 
portion of the range is free from the trap dykes which are so con¬ 
spicuous to the north-east of Jugjuri. All the western portions of 
Keunjhar are unexplored. 

Talcher, Angul, and Athmallik:. —The TdlcJier Coal-field .—- 
These States comprise by far the most interesting geological area in 
Orissa and its dependencies. The basin of sedimentary rocks known 
as the Talcher coal-field is surrounded on all sides by metamorphics. 
This basin extends about seventy miles from west by north to east by 
south, with a general breadth of from fifteen to twenty miles, its eastern 
extremity at Karakprasddon the Brahmanf River being nearly fifty miles 
north-west of Cattack town. Its western limit is not far from Rdmpur, 
in the State of Rddhdkol in the Central Provinces, and it comprises 
nearly the whole of Tdlcher, and a considerable portion of Angul and 
Rddhdkol, with smaller parts of Banki, Athmallik, and Dhenkdnal. The 
western half of this field is chiefly occupied by the rocks already 
described as belonging to the Mahddeva group, conglomerate and 
coarse sandstone, which form hills of considerable height in a very 
wild, jungly, and thinly inhabited country. At the period when the 
Tdlcher coal-field was examined, nothing whatever was known of the 
classification of rocks which has since been made out by the Geological 
Survey in the various coal-fields of India. Indeed, one of the very 
first and most important distinctions, that of the Tdlcher group, below 
the coal-bearing division, was made in this region, as already men¬ 
tioned. The boundaries of the Mahddevas and Ddmodars on the map 
in the Memoirs Geol. Surv. of India is merely a rough approximation 
made from memory, and partly by guess, after quitting the field. The 
differences of the rocks had been noted in the field, but their area had 
not been mapped. 

It is by no means improbable that the Ddmodar coal-bearing 
rocks will hereafter be found in portions of this area. Indeed, they 
have been observed at the village of Patrdpadd. 

In the extreme west of the field Tdlcher beds occur in the upper 
part of the valley of a stream tributary to the Tikarid, near Deincha, 
and also near the village of Rdmpur, in Rddhdkol. In both cases 
Mahddeva rt>cks appear to rest directly on them, without the interven¬ 
tion of any Ddmodars. 
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Besides occupying the western part of the field, the Mahddevas are 
found in two places along the northern boundary, which is formed by 
a fault of considerable dimensions. One of these places is near the 
villages of Bodahama and Dereng, where the upper beds occur as a 
narrow belt, five or six miles from east to west, their presence being 
marked by low hills of hard conglomerate. Farther to the west they 
recur in another isolated patch, forming the rise called Khandgiri Hill. 
This hill consists of sandstone, capped by conglomerate, the pebbles 
from which weather out and cover the sides of the hill, concealing the 
sandstone beneath. 

The northern part of the field in which these outliers of the Mahd- 
devas occur is much cut up by faults, or, to speak more correctly, by 
branches of one great fault. These faults are in some places marked 
by a quartzose breccia, containing fragments of sandstone and other 
rocks. The vein of breccia varies in breadth. At the village of Kar- 
jang it is so largely developed that it forms a hill of considerable 
height. Between the branches of the fault Tdlcher beds and meta- 
morphics occur; north of all the faults metamorphics only are found. 

The eastern part of the field, from near Karjang on the Tik&rid 
River, and Kdnkurdi on the Tengrd, to east of the Brdhmani, is prin¬ 
cipally composed of Ddmodar rock. These may usually be recognised 
by the occasional occurrence of blue and black shale, the latter car¬ 
bonaceous, and sometimes containing coal. The general section of 
the beds, so far as could be made out in a difficult country, much 
obscured by surface clays and jungle, is as follows:— 

1. Interstratifications of blue and black shale, often very micaceous, 

with ironstone and coarse felspathic sandstone. These are at 
least 1500 feet thick. 

2. Carbonaceous shale and coal, about 150 feet. 

3. Shale and coarse sandstone, the latter prevailing towards the 

base; thickness doubtful, but riot less than 100 feet. 

If this be correct, the coal only occurs upon one horizon. It is 
by no means impossible, however, that other beds maybe found. Coal 
is known to be exposed in three places. The most westwardly of these 
is at Patrdpadd, in Angul, a village on the Medtflid Jor, a tributary of 
the Aulf River. Here some six feet of carbonaceous shale and coal are 
seen in the bank of the stream, capped by clay, upon which rest the 
coarse grits of the Mahddeva group. The area occupied by the beds 
is small. The next place, which is far better known, is at Gopdlprasrid, 
in Tdlcher, on the Tengrd River. The rocks at this spot are nearly 
horizontal for a long distance, and the coal-bed extends for some miles 
along the banks of the stream above the village. It also recurs lower 
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down the stream. The thickness of the bed is considerable,- but its 
quality is inferior, the greater portion being excessively shaly and 
impure. Selected specimens contain upwards of thirty per cent, of 
ash, but it by no means follows that better coal may not be found ; and 
even the inferior fuel would be useful for many purposes if any local 
demand existed; and from the horizontally of the beds, a large quan¬ 
tity might be procured, with very little labour. The general dip in the 
neighbourhood is to the north; and any attempts at working the coal on 
a large scale, or further explorations by boring, should be made north 
of the Tengrd stream. 

The third locality is in a small stream running into the Brdhmanf 
from the west, just north of the town of Talcher. Beds lower than the 
coal are seen on the bank of the Bnihmanf, at the Rdja’s residence. 
The carbonaceous shale with coal is exposed about 400 yards from the 
river, in the small watercourse. Only two or three feet are visible. The 
dip is north-west, and the coal is covered by micaceous, sandy, and 
shaly beds. A boring north-west of this spot would test the bed fairly. 

There is another locality in which the section can be tested, at 
the village of Kdnkardpdl, in Angul, about ten miles north-west of 
Gopdlprasdd. It is by no means certain that the Gopdlprasdd shale is 
close to the surface here; but the spot is the summit of an anticlinal, 
and some black shale seen in the stream resembles the uppermost 
portion of the rocks of Gopdlprasdd. It is highly probable that closer 
search will show other places where coal is exposed at the surface. 
The south-eastern part of the field consists of Tdlcher beds, in which 
boulders are only occasionally found towards the base. They are 
micaceous near the village of Porongo. Above the silt-bed containing 
the boulders, there is a fine sandstone frequently containing grains of 
undecomposed felspar. There is no chance of coal being found in this 
portion of the basin; that is, south of a line drawn from east by north 
to west by south running about two miles south of Talcher. 

In several places in the Tdlcher field iron is worked. The ore 
varies. Sometimes the ironstones of the Damodar beds are used, but 
more frequently surface concretions, the supply of which is necessarily 
limited. Sometimes the little pisolitic nodules of the laterite are found 
washed from their matrix, and deposited in sufficient quantities in 
alluvial formations to be worth collecting. In one instance, the ore 
was derived from the metamorphic rocks, and brought from a distant 
locality. It resembled the mixture of peroxide of iron and quartz 
found at the outcrop of metallic lodes, and known as ‘gossan’ in 
Cornwall. The method of smelting the iron in small furnaces is 
similar to that used in other parts of India; but the bellows employed 
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are worked with the foot,—a peculiarity only found in the south¬ 
western dependencies of Bengal and Orissa. An account of the pro¬ 
cess, with figures, by Mr. H. F. B'an ford, will be found in Dr. Percy’s 
Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, p. 261. 

The arenaceous ironstones of tire Ddraodar group would doubtless 
yield a large supply of ore. 

Dhenkanal and Hixdol.— These regions require scarcely any 
notice. So far as is known, they consist of metamorphic rocks, except 
the western extremity of the first-named State, which comprises the 
eastern end of the Tdlcher basin. The metamorphic rocks are of the 
usual descriptions. 

Athgarh.— The northern and western parts of this State consist 
of metamorphic rocks. Along the Mahdnadf, from near Cattack to the 
boundary of the State, within three or four miles of the village of 
Tigarid, there is a belt four or five miles broad, of the same ‘ Cattack ’ 
sandstones as are seen south of the Mahdnadf, in the Purl district,— 
being, in fact, a portion of the same basin. The rocks are precisely 
similar—coarse sandstone and conglomerate, with one or more bands 
of white clay. 

Banki. —West of the sandstone area in the Puri district, there is 
a brpad expanse of alluvium running for a considerable distance to the 
southward from the Mahdnadf. West of this, again, metamorphic 
rocks occur. There is a fine semicircle of detached hills running from 
Bdnkigarh to the village of Baideswar. The hills are partly of garneti- 
ferous gneiss, partly of compact hornblendic gneiss—Bdnki Peak of 
very quartzose gneiss. The strike varies in a peculiar manner, being 
very irregular, but with a general tendency in all the hills to dip towards 
the centre ot the semicircle. South of the hills is a large undulating 
plain, partly covered with laterite.—W. T. B. 








APPENDIX VI 


SPECIMENS OF ORISSA FLORA 


N.JJ .—I had not the opportunity of making anything like a com¬ 
plete collection, but the following represent the general character of 
the Flora in the Orissa Sundarbans, and establish their similarity to the 
vegetable products of the Gangetic Sundarbans.—VV. W. H. 

(a) Specimens collected on Long Island, off False Point Lighthouse, 
at the mouth of the Mahdnadi. 

x. Batii: mangrove roots; bushes of 3 feet high as the first growth 
of new silt; and from 20 to 30 feet high on older formations. 
Avicennia officinalis, L. Sp. fl. no; Schauer in De Candolle, 
Prodrom. xi. p. 700. (Av. tomentosa R. Br. in Wight Icon. t. 
1481.) 

2. Teluguni: grows to 18 feet high, and flowers at the extremities of 

the twigs, ^Egiceras majus, Gaertn. f. Fruct. i. 216, t. 46. 
Miquel, Flor. Ind. Batav. ii. p. 1031. 

3. Pdi: 15 to 18 feet high, broad and bushy; may be either Rhizo- 

phora mucronata. Lamk., or Rh. conjugata. L. 

4. Kh'trwd (or Khirua) : 20 to 25 feet high. Sonneratia apetala; 

Ham. in De Candolle, Prodrom. iii. 231; Wight and Arnott, 
Prodrom. i. 327. Roxb. Fl. Ind. ii. 506. 

5. Uru (or Urud) : height 15 feet; small red flower, edible fruit. 

^Flgialitis annulata. R. Br. Prod. Nov. Holl. i. 246; Gaud. 
Freyc. It. Bot. p. 446, t. 51; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. ii. 995. 

6. Gnttd: height 12 feet, small white flower and berry, not edible. 

Excoecaria Agallocha, L. De Candolle, Prodrom. vol. xv. part 
2, p. 1220. 

7. Banid (or Barid) : height 12 feet, bushy, fair sized, yellow' flow'er. 
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SPECIMENS OF ORISSA FLORA. [App! 


Hibiscus tiliaceus, L. Sp. pi. 976. De Candolle, Prodrotn. i. 
454. Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. i. part 2, p. 153. 

Rasunid (or Rasurid ): height 8 to 12 feet, small white clustering 
flowers pendent. Kandelia Rheedii, W. A. Is the same as 
No. 7. 

SundaA Gnud: height 10 feet. Sonneratia acida. De Candolle, 
Prodrom. iii. 231; W. A., Prod. i. 327; Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 506; 
Wight Icon. t. 340. 

Agdvdthu (or Agdvdlh ): height 9 feet. 

Karansd: height 12 feet; twigs succulent; abundant and succu¬ 
lent foliage. Pongamia glabra, Vent. Malm. t. 28; De Candolle, 
Prodrom. ii. 416 ; W. A., Prod. i. 262 ; Wight Icon. t. 59. 

' Ft td-mdri: about 15 feet high. 

Gild: height 7 to 9 feet; broad and bushy. Probably Mimosa 
rubicaulis. Lamk. in De Candolle, Prod. ji. 429 ; W. A., Prod, 
i. 268. (M. octandra, Roxb. Corom. PI. II. t. 200.) 

Harkath: about 3! feet high. Acanthus ilicifolius. L., Roxb. 
FI. Ind. iii. p. 32. (Dilivaria ilicifolia Juss. Wight Icon. t. 

4 S 9 -) 

Gurid: very tall thorn, about 30 feet high; small leaf, Dalbergia 
spinosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 233 ; W. A., Prod. i. 266. 

Kurdrid: a shrub 2 feet high. Probably Tephrosia purpurea, Pers, 
De Candolle, Prodrom. ii. 251; Wight and Arnott, Prodrom. 
i. 213. 

Kdpaidr: height 6 feet. Clerodendron inerme. Gaertn. Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. ii. 868. 

Antabdji (. Anananta-baji) : a bushy edible vegetable, 3 inches high, 
growing in sand. Appears to be Microrrhynchus asplenifolius, 
De Candolle, Prodrom. vii. 181. 

Burburkd: a succulent creeper. Hydrophylax maritima. L. f., De 
Candolle, Prodrom. iv. 576. W. A., Prod. i. 441 ; Roxb. 
Corom. PI. III. t. 233. 

Mdharard . a creeper growing on sand ; like a convolvulus, with 
a delicate purple flower; eaten by men and deer. 

Bajramdri: a creeper growing on sand. Sida cordifolia, L. De 
Candolle, Prod. i. 464; Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 177; W. A., Prod, 
i. 58. 

Kansdri (or Kansari-latd ): convolvulus, growing on sand. Ipomoea 
pes-caprce, Swartz; Chois, in De Candolle, Prodrom. ix. 349. 

, Kentid : a long ground creeper with small white flower. 

, Tartarud: an edible creeper growing on sand. Chamissoa nodi¬ 
flora, Mart. Nov. Act. N. C., xiii. 286; Moq. Tand. in De 
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Candolle, Prodrom. xiii. part 2, 2497 Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. i. 
1029; Wight Icon. t. 1770. 

25. (Annamedh): a ground creeper. Atylosia scarabteoides. Bth. in. 

PI. Jungh. i. 242 7 Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. i. 173. 

26. Chiman-nai : a very long creeper. Probably Hemidesmus Indicus. 

R. Br. De Candolle, Prod. viii. 494 7 Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. ii. 465. 

27. Agni-kumdri : a small sand plant, 2 inches high. Grangea made- 

raspatana, Poir., De Candolle, Prodrom. v. 373 7 Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. ii. 39] Wight Icon. t. 1097. 

28. Gharpurid : a sand creeper. Spermacoce articularis. L. fil. 

Suppl. 119; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. ii. 322 7 W. A.., Prod. i. 438. 

29. Ndlid; a reed-like grass, grows in mud up to 5 feet high. 

30. Arsd : broad flag, grows in mud, 3 feet high, white flower. 

31. R&vancswar-d&rhi (Beard of Rdvan): large tufted grass. Spinifex 

squarrosus L. Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. iii. 474. 


(b) Specimens collected on the Sundarbans of the Mainland. 


Appears to be Heritiera 
De Candolle, Prodrom. 


1. Sundari: grows from 30 to 40 feet high. 

minor, Lamarck’s Dictionary, iii. 299. 

i. 484- 

2. Jamu: 30 feet high. Perhaps Eugenia fruticosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. 

ii. 418; Wight, Ill. ii. p. 16 (Syzygium fruticosum, De Candolle, 
Prodrom. iii. 260). 

3. Anachdrd: from 4^ to 6 feet high. Glycosmis pentaphylla, Correa 

in Ann. d. Museum, tom. vi. p. 384; Oliver in proceedings of 
Linnaean Society, V Suppl. p. 37. 

4. Kukurchalid: a medicinal plant, 6 feet high. Pavetta Indica, L. 

in De Candolle, Prodrom. iv. 490 ; Wight and Arnott, Prodrom. 

1. 431 ; Bot. Reg. 3, t. 198; Wight Icon. t. 148. 

5. Chdludhud (or Chdldnd ) : 5 or 6 feet high. 

6. Susumdr: 15 to 18 feet high. Xylocarpus obovatus. A. Juss. in 

Mdm. Mus. xix. p. 344; Miquel, in Flor. Ind. Batav. vol. i. part 

2, p. 546. 

7. Rasunid: 9 feet high. Kandelia Rheedii, Wight and Arnott, Pro¬ 

drom. i. 34 7 Arnott in Annals of Natural History, i. 365 ; Wight, 
Ulustr. i. p. 809, t. 892 7 Miquel, in Flor. Ind. Batav, vol. i. part 
P- 5 8 5 - 

8. Ildwdli: 15 feet high. Thespesia populnea, Correa in Annal. 

Mus. ix. 290. De Candolle, Prodrom. i. 4567 Wight and 
Arnott, Prodrom. i. p. 32 7 Miquel, Flor. Ind. Bat. vol. i. part 
2, p. 150. 
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9. Sdgara-bdiud: from 4 to 5 feet high. Perhaps Eugenia fasciculata, 
Wall. 

10. Khirkuri (or Khirl-kuri): a thorn from 10 to 12 feet high. Carissa 

diffusa, Roxb. Flor. Ind. ii. 524. De Candolle, Prodrom. p. 
333 ; Miquel, Flor. Ind. Batav. ii. 399. 

11. Nile (or Nitdi): a long thorny creeper, Mezoneuron cucullatum. 

Wight and Arnott, Prodrom. i. 283. 

12. Ndlkd (or Ndrkd, Ndlukd or Ndrukd ) : from 15 to 18 feet high. 

13. Gwdgud: from 7 to 9 feet high. 

14. Getid: an edible vegetable, 1^ feet high. . Suaeda Indica. Moq. 

Tand. in Nouv. Ann. Sc. Nat. xxiii. p. 316; Wight Icon. t. 
1796; Miquel, FI. Ind. Bat. i. part 1, p. 1021. 

15. Singard: from 15 to 18 feet high. Gynometra bijuga, Spanogh in- 

Miquel Flor. Ind. Bat. i. part 1, p. 78. In Bengal, Singard is 
applied very generally to Trapa bispinosa. 

16. Jauld (or Jaurd ): a sort of Arbor Vitae looking shrub, generally 

about 4 feet, but grows up to 12 feet high. Tamarix Gallica. 
L. De Candolle, Prodrom. iii. 96 ; var. JB. Indica, Ehrenb. (T. 
Indica. De Candolle, Prodrom. iii. 96. Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 
100). 

17. Ilartdl (or Hart dr): grows up to 10 or 12 feet high. Probably 

Phoenix paludosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii, 789. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL VEGETABLE PRODUCTS OF 
THE PURI DISTRICT. 

Flowering Plants. — Rangbdn (Indian shot): Ganna Indica. 
Gangsiuli (night flowering Jasmine); Nyctanthes arbor tristis. Mallik 
(Jasmine) ; Jasminum sambac. Mach-mach (Indian cork-tree) ; 
Millingtonia hortensis. Rangani (scarlet ixora); Ixora coccinea. Hdti- 
surd; Heliotropium Indicum. Ldl-chitd; Plumbago rosea. Banbankd 
(Moon-flower); Calonyction grandiflorum. Kansdrinatd (goat’s-foot 
creeper); Ipomea pes-caprae. Dudd-tdrak (Elephant creeper); Argyreva 
speciosa. Haragaurd (Indian balsam); Impatiens balsamina. Ains- 
kdti; Vinca alba and rosea. Kaniydri (Oleander); Nerium odorum. 
Mdlatiphul (a clove-scented creeper); Echites caryophyllata. Kdt- 
chdmpd; Plumieria acuminata. Khambsiju ; Cereus phyllanthus. Sapt- 
pheniyd (prickly pear bush); Opuntia vulgaris. Phurush; Lagerstroemia 
Indica. Golab; Rosa centifolia. Ashdruyd; Capparis acuminata. 
Barun ; Crataeva trifolia. Rangkain (red water-lily); Nymphaea rubra. 



DbabaM-kain (lotus); Nymph a?a lotus. Subdikain (blue water-lily); 
Nymphsea cyanea. Padam (rose-coloured lotus) | Nelumbium specio- 
sum. ■ Broad-leaved water-lily ; Euryale ferox. Ponang (Alexandrian 
laurel); Calophyllum inophyllum. Chdmpd; Michelia champaca. Pdn- 
dhuyd; Erythrina Indica. Simli (red cotton-tree); Bombax Malabari- 
cum. Apardjitd; Clitorea ternatea. Solo; Aschynomene aspera. 
Bayajanti; Sesbania Egyptiaca. Dayand; Artemisia Indica. Gendu ; 
Tagetes patula, Kesardd; Eclipta prostrata. Surjyamukhi (Sun¬ 
flower) ; Helianthus annuus. Mdnikchanni (Indian camomile); Chry¬ 
santhemum Indicum. Ansarisha; Cleome pentaphylla. Keya (fragrant 
screw-pine); Pandanus odoratissimus. Kdnchan ; Bauhinia acuminata. 
Chin-chdmpd; Artabotrys odoratissimus. Krishna-churd ; Poinciana 
pulcherrima. Manddr (Shoe-flower); Hibiscus rosa sinensis. Mul- 
juydti (Henna); Lawsonia alba. Angutf; Clerodendrum phlomoides. 


Byes .— Surbuli (Indian Madder); Hedyotis umbellata. Achhu; 
Morinda tinctoria. Gulbas and Vildyati Haldi (Arnotto); Bixa orellana. 
Ivdmulgundi; Rottlera tinctoria. Manjistd; Rubia Mungista. Rakta- 
chandan (red sandal-wood); Pterocarpus santalinus. 

Fibres. —Nalitd (jute); Corchorus olitorius. Chhani (Sun-hemp); 
Crotolaria juncea. Kdnuriyd; Hibiscus cannabinus. Bdrabarshf (Ame¬ 
rican Aloe); Agave Americana. Kapd (Indian Cotton); Gossypiurn 
Indicum. 

Woods. —Kendu (ebony); Diospyros melanoxylon. Sdl; Shorea 
robusta. Piydsdl; Buchanania latifolia. Sisu; Dalbergia sissoo. Garn- 
bhdri; Gmelina arborea. Panas ; Artocarpus integrifolia. Jeut; Arto- 
carpus lacoocha. Kadamba; Nauclea cadamba. Kelikadamba; Nau- 
clea parviflora. Deb-ddru (mast-tree); Guatteria longifolia. Tfniyd; 
Acacia speciosa. Jhau; Casuarina muricata. Bat (Banyan-tree); Ficus 
Indica. Dimri; Ficus glomerata. Pipal; Ficus religiosa. Man- 
dakaich; Adenanthera pavonina. Bdghdnkurd; Alangium decapetalum. 
Baul; Mimusops elengi. Chdrkuli; Mimusops hexandra. Oao; I)il- 
lenia speciosa. Heinjal; Barringtonia acutangula. Indrdmai; Odina 
wodier. Karanj ; Pongamia glabra. ltd; Sapindus detergens. 

FruitsVegetables, etc. —Haldi (turmeric); Curcuma longa. Sdru ; 
Colocasia antiquorum. Pdnf-sdru; Colocasia Indica. Add (ginger); 
Zingiber officinalis. Pdn (betel-leaf); Chavica betle. Bdigun (brinjal); 
Solanum-melongena. Lankdmarich (chili); Capsicum annuum. Go- 
ldpjdm (rose-apple); Eugenia aquea; Syzigium jambolanum. Bhunydr; 
Cordia myxa. Barkuli (jujube-tree); Ziziphus jujuba. Lankd-Am; 
Anacardium occidentale. Amba (mango); Mangifera Indica. Kadali 
(plantain); Musa paradisiaca. Nichu (litchi); Nephelium lichi. Kar- 
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mangd; Averrlioa carambola. Belambi; Averrhoa bilimbi. Kandmul; 
sweet potato. Sajind (horse-radish tree); Moringa pterygosperma. 
Karendd; Carissa Carandas. Ankakuli; Carissa diffusa. Pitdsdg; 
Mollugo spergula. Pichu (peach); Amygdalus Persica. Mahul; 
Bassia latifolia. Mekhuya (custard-apple); Anona squamosa. Ata; 
Anona reticulata. Muld (radish); Raphanus sativus. Parbatkduriyd 
(Roselle, or red sorrel); Hibiscus sabdariffa. Bhendi (esculent okro); 
Abelmoschus esculentus. Tentuli (tamarind); Tamarindus Indica. 
Mug (green gram); Phaseolus Mungo. Birhi; Phaseolus Roxburghii. 
Koloth (horse gram); Dolichus biflora. Lobhiya-chhai; Dolichus 
Simensis. Khoriyd; Lablab vulgaris. Pdthdsim ; Lablab cultratus. 
But (chick-pea, or Bengal gram); Cicer arietinum. Harar ; Cajanus 
Indicus. Makd or Butd (Indian corn); Zea mays. Kagjinebu (acid 
lime); Citrus Bergamia. Kamlanebu (sweet orange); Citrus auran- 
tium. Bdtdbinebu (Shaddock); Citrus decumana. Turanja (lemon); 
Citrus limonum. Notiya; Amarantus campestris. Khard ; Amarantus 
frumentaceus. Puruni-sdg; Portulacca oleracea. Methi (fenugreek); 
Trigonella foenum-grcecum. Nariyal (cocoa-nut); Cocos nucifera. 
Tdl (Palmyra palm); Borassus flabelliformis. Khejuri (Indian date); 
Phoenix sylvestris. Guya (Betel-nut palm); Areca catechu. Narkuli 
(country gooseberry); Cicca disticha. Anyald; Embliea offici¬ 
nalis. Amra (hog-plum); Spondias mangifera. Chhachhindara 
(snake-gourd); Trichosantlies anguina. Karen a ; Momordica charan- 
tia. Janhi; Luffa acutangula. Ksharbuj (melon); Cucumis melo. 
Phuti; Cucumis Momordica. .Kakuri (cucumber); Cucumis sativus. 
Tarbuj (water-melon); Cucurbita citrullus. Baitdkakhdru (red-gourd); 
Cucurbita maxima. Pdni-kakharu; Cucurbita pepo. Ldu (bottle- 
gourd); Lagenaria vulgaris. Khamb-Alu (yam); Dioscorea alata. 
Amrita-bhanda (Papaw); Carica papaya. Sanpuri (pine-apple); Ana- 
nassa sativa. Agasthi; Agati grandiflora. Piydj (onion); Allium 
ascalonicum. Rasun (garlic); Allium sativum. Pui (Malabar night¬ 
shade); Basella alba. Kaith (wood-apple); Feronia Elephantum. 
Bel; Aigle Marmelos. Bhursungd (curry-leaf tre<j); Bergera Kcenigii. 
Rang-chduliyd (red guava); Psidium pomiferum. Dhaba-chduliyd 
(white guava); Psidium pyriferum. Pdl (arrowroot) ; Curcuma augusti- 
folia. Jdmkuli (blackberry); Eugenia Jambolana. Saptd (sapodilla); 
Achras sapota. Sakarkand (Tapioca) ; Janipha Manihot. Rdsi (rae- 
seed); Sesamum Indicum. Rai-sarishd (white mustard-seed); Sinapis 
alba. Sarishd (black mustard-seed); Sinapis nigra. 

Drugs. —Ghikumdri (Indian Aloe); Aloe Indica. Dbabld-Dhuturd 
(white-flowered thorn-apple); Datura alba. Kald Dhuturd (yellow- 
flowered thorn-apple); Datura fastuosa. Bheji-begun; Solatium 
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; Solatium diffusum. Nabhi-dnkuri; Solatium 
trilobatum. Phutphutiyd; Cardiospermum halicacabum. Kuchild 
(strychnia-tree); Strychnos nux vomica. Katak; Strychnos potatorum. 
Arksha; Calotropis gigantea. Mendi; Tylophora asthmatica. Uttu- 
ruri; Daemia extensa. Chimrinaimul (country sarsaparilla); Hemi- 
desmus Indicus. Khaeyd (catechu - tree); Acacia catechu. Bdba 
(Babool-tree); Acacia Arabica. Ursmdru (yellow thistle, or Mexican 
poppy); Argemone Mexicans. Podind (Mint); Mentha sativa. Gais; 
Phlomis Zeylanica. Dhald tulasi (sweet basil); Ocymum basilicum. 
Kald-tulasi (holy basil); Ocymum sanctum. Rukuni-Hdtpochd; Plec- 
tranthus aromaticus. Beguniyd (five-leaved chaste - tree); Vitex 
negundo. Hdlim; Lepidium sativum. Palas (bastard teak); Butea 
frondosa. Gokshurd; Pedalium Murex. Chitd; Plumbago Zeylanica. 
Kainch (wild liquorice); Abrus precatorius. Kdldddnd; Pharbitis nil. 
Isvarjatd; Aristolochia Indica. Pitakdruya; Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Gab (Castor-oil plant); Ricinus communis. Ganjdi (gunja, or common 
hemp plant); Cannabis sativa. Tundapord; Toddalea aculeata. 
Bach (sweet flag); Acorus calamus. Sundri; Cassia fistula. Pdn- 
ntauri; Anethum panmori. Barjuydn (Bishop’s weed-seed); Ptychotis 
ajowan. Maruyd(rue); Ruta graveolens. Gugul; Boswellia thurifera. 
Ddlim (pomegranate); Punica granatum. Gild (Bonduc nut); Guilan- 
dina bonduc. Nim (Neem - tree) ; Azadirachta Indica. Bdddm 
(almond - tree); Terminalia catappa. Bdhdrd; Terminalia belerica. 
Harird; Terminalia chebula. Guluchi; Cocculus cordifolius. Bdigab; 
Jatropha curcas. Hdrbhdngd ; Vitis quadrangularis. 

Miscellaneous .—Bet (rattan cane); Calamus rotang. Bhuin Bet; 
Calamus reticulatus. Sdrengd Bdns (Bamboo); Bambusa arundi- 
nacea. Belengi Bdns ; Bambusa tulda. Dhdn (paddy); Oryza sativa. 
Durbbdghds (hay grass); Cynodon dactylon. Akshu or Akhu (Sugar¬ 
cane); Saccharum officinarum. Ankshuyd; Saccharum spontaneum. 
Bend (sweet-scented grass); Andropogon muricatum. Samu (a famine 
grain); Panicum frumentaceum. Agarjathd; Panicum Coromande- 
lianum. Kakuriyd ghds; Eleusine Egyptiaca. Mdndiyd; Eleusine 
Coracana. Barjhdhjhe; Pisfia stratiotes. Pdni-sioli (tank-weed for 
cleansing water); Menyanthes cristata. Muydmuyd; Sagittaria sagit- 
tifolia. Ralcta pitta; Ventilago Madraspatana. Chdkandd; Cassia 
tora. Pisind; Maba buxifolia. Dumdumd; Monetia tetracantha. 
Kdnti; Csesalpinia sepiaria. Gokshra; Tribulus lanuginosus. Hdti- 
dnkusd; Pisonia aculeata. Dokdnd-siju; Euphorbia antiquorum. Patra- 
siju ; Euphorbia Morila. Ksharisiju ; Euphorbia tirucalli. Kdinchi- 
Kakuri; Coccinia Indica. Sdhdrd ; Epicarpurus Orientalis. Bainch; 
Flacourtia sepiaria. Chdldbriyd; Antidesma pubescens. 
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A CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ORISSA, 

FROM 3 IOI B.C. TO 1871 A.D. 

Based on the Palm-Leaf Records of Jagannath (see p. 199 
of my Orissa, vol. i.), as digested in the Purdshottama Chandrikd by 
Baba Bhabdnicharan Bandopddhydya, collated with Mr. Stirling’s 
Essay in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. (Ed. 1825), and his posthu¬ 
mous Paper in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol. vi. part ii. 

1837. 

B.C. 

3101-3089. Yudhishthir, a monarch of the Mahdbhdrata, of the 
Lunar Race of Delhi. Reigned 12 years. [According to 
Stirling (Asiatic Researches, vol. xv.), 3095-3083 b.c.] 
3089-2358. Parikshit, a monarch of the Mahdbhdrata, of the 
Lunar Race of Delhi. Reigned 731 years. [According to 
Stirling, 3083-2326 b.c.] 

2358-1807. Janmejaya, a monarch of the Mahdbhdrata, and the 
patron of that work; sprung from the Lunar Race of Delhi. 
Reigned 551 years. [According to Stirling, 2326-1810 b.c.] 
1807-1407. Sankar Deva. Reigned 400 years. [According to 
Stirling, 1810-1400 b.c.] 

1407-1037. Gautam Deva. Extended the Kingdom of Orissa to 

the Goddvarl River. Reigned 370 years. [According to 

Stirling, 1400-1027 b.c.] 

1037-822. Mahendra Deva. Founded the town of Rdjma- 
hendri as his capital. Reigned 215 years. [According to 
Stirling, 1027-812 b.c.] 

822-688. Ishta Deva. Reigned 134 years. [According to 

Stirling, 812-678 b.c.] 

688-538. Sevak Deva. Reigned 150 years. [According to 

Stirling, 678-528 b.c.] 
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Bajra Deva. In this reign Orissa was invaded by 
Yavanas from Marwdr, from Delhi, and from Babul Des— 
the last supposed to be Iran (Persia) and Cabul. Accord¬ 
ing to the Palm-Leaf Chronicle, the invaders were repulsed. 
Reigned 117 years. [According to Stirling, 528-421 b.c.] 

Narsinh Deva. Reigned 115 years. Another chief 
from the far north invaded the country during this reign, 
but he was defeated, and the Orissa prince reduced a great 
part of the Delhi kingdom. The monarch excavated the 
tank at Ddntan near Jaleswar, which exists at this day. 
[According to Stirling, this prince was called Sarasankha, 
and reigned 421-306 b.c.] 

Mankrishna Deva. Reigned 122 years. Yavanas 
from Kashmir invaded the country, but were driven back 
after many battles. [According to Stirling, this king was 
called Hansa, and reigned 306-184 b.c.] 

Bhoj Deva. A great prince, who drove back a Yavana 
invasion, and is said to have subdued all India. Reigned 
127 years. [Stirling’s date here coincides with that of the 
Palm-Leaf Record; and when this is the case, I do not give 
his figures.] 

Two reigns, that of Vikramaditya and his brother 
Sakaditya. Neither the Purdshottama Chandrikd nor 
Stirling gives separate dates for these reigns, but the two 
extended over 135 years. Vikramdditya made himself 
master of all India, but was slain by a rebel conqueror 
from Southern India, named Salivdhan, identified as his 
brother Sakdditya, who succeeded him. The current or 
Sakabda era dates from the end of this reign, 77-78 a.d. 
During the above fourteen reigns, 3179 (or, according to 
Stirling, 3173) years of the Kali Yug elapsed. 

Karmarjit Deva; reigned 65 years. 

Hatkeswar Deva ; reigned 5 r years. 

Bir Bhuvan Deva ; reigned 43 years. [According to 
Stirling, the name of this prince was Tribhuvan.] 

N irmal Deva ; reigned 45 years. 

Bhim Deva; reigned 37 years. 

Sobhan Deva. During this reign of 4 years, the mari¬ 
time invasion and conquest of Orissa by the Yavanas under 
Red-Arm (Rakta Bdhu) took place. The king fled with 
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the sacred image of Jaganndth, and with those of his brother 
and sister, Balbhadra and Subhadra, and buried them in a 
cave at Sonpur. The story of Rakta Bdhu’s waging war 
with the ocean, which overwhelmed his forces and formed 
the Chilkd Lake, will be found in chapter ii. of my Orissa. 
The lawful prince perished in the jungle, and the Yavanas 
ruled in his stead. [According to Stirling, the reign com¬ 
menced 318 A.D.] 

323-328. Chandra Deva, who, however, was only a nominal 
king, as the Yavanas were completely masters of the country. 
They put him to death in a.d. 328. [Stirling calls this 
prince Indra Deva.] 

328-474. Yavana occupation of Orissa, 146 years. [According to 
Stirling, these Yavanas were Buddhists.] See my Orissa, 
chap. v. 

474-526. Yayati Kesari, who expelled the Yavanas and founded 
the Kesari or Lion Dynasty. Reigned 52 years. This 
prince brought back the image of Jaganndth to Puri, and 
commenced the Temple City to Siva at Bhuvaneswar. His 
capital was at Jajpur. [According to Stirling, he reigned 
from 473 to 520 a.d.] 

526-583. Siirjya Kesari ; reigned 57 years. 

583-623. Ananta Kesari ; reigned 40 years. [According to 
Stirling, this and the previous reign extended from 520 to 
617 a.d.] 

623-677. Alabu Kesari, who completed the Temple of Bhuvan¬ 
eswar, reigned 54 years. [According to Stirling, he was 
called LaLit Indra Kesari, and began to reign 6x7 a.d.] 
With the exception of five kings, Stirling does not give 
the names of the other monarchs of the Kesari Dynasty 
from Laldt Indra Kesari to the extinction of the line. He 
merely says that 32 uninteresting reigns followed, extending 
over a period of 455 years. The Palm-Leaf Records, 
however, give the names of 40 princes. Only three of the 
five kings referred to by Stirling can be identified in the 
list. 

677-693. Kanak Kesari ; reigned 16 years. 

693-701. Bir Kesari; reigned 8 years. 

701 -706. Padma Kesari; reigned 5 years. 

706-71.5. Briddha Kesari ; reigned 9 years. 

715-726. Bata Kesari; reigned 11 years. 
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1080-1092, 

1092-1099, 


Gaja Kesari-; reigned 12 years. 

Basanta Kesari ; reigned 2 years. 

Gandharva Kesari ; reigned 14 years. 

Janmejaya Kesari; reigned 9 years, 

Bharat Kesari ; reigned 15 years. 

Kali Kesari ; reigned 14 years. 

Kamal Kesari ; reigned 19 years. 

Kundal Kesari ; reigned 18 years; built the Temple 
of Mdrkandeswar in Puri. 

Chandra Kesari ; reigned..!7 years. 

Bir Chandra Kesari ; reigned 19 years. 

Amrita Kesari; reigned 10 years. 

Bijaya Kesari ; reigned 15 years. 

Chandrapal Kesari; reigned 14 years. 

Madhusudan Kesari ; reigned 16 years. 

Dharma Kesari ; reigned xo years. 

Jana Kesari; reigned 11 years. 

Nripa Kesari. A warlike and ambitious prince, who 
founded the city of Cattack. Reigned 12 years. [Stir¬ 
ling dates the foundation of Cattack by this prince in 
989 A.D.J 

Makar Kesari. Constructed a long and massive stone 
revetment to protect the city of Cattack from inundation. 
Reigned 8 years. [Stirling calls this prince Markat Kesari, 
and places the construction of this work in 1006 a.d.] 

Tripura Kesari ; reigned 10 years. 

Madhav Kesari ; (according to Stirling) built the 
fortress of Sarangarh on the south bank of the Kdtjurf 
River, opposite the city of Cattack ; reigned 18 years. 

Gobinda Kesari ; reigned 10 years. 

Nritya Kesari ; reigned 14 years. 

Narsinh Kesari ; reigned 11 years. 

Kurma Kesari ; reigned 10 years. 

Matsya Kesari; built the great bridge across the 
Athdrandld, at the entrance to Puri, existing to this day; 
reigned 16 years. 

BaRaha Kesari; reigned 15 years. 

-Bam an Kesari; reigned 13 years. 

Parasu Kesari ; reigned 2 years. 

Chandra Kesari; reigned 12 years. 

Sujan Kesari ; reigned 7 years. 
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Salini Kesari ; reigned 5 years. His queen built the 
Ndt Mandir or Dancing Hall of the Temple of Bhuvan- 
eswar. 

1104-1107. Puranjan Kesari ; reigned 3 years. 

1107-1119. Vishnu Kesari; reigned 12 years. 

1119-1123. Indra Kesari ; reigned 4 years. 

1 12 3' xr 3 2 - Suvarna Kesari; reigned 9 years. The Kesari 
Dynasty ended with this prince, who died childless, and 
was succeeded by Chorgangd, a king from the south. See 
my Orissa, chap. v. Another Palm-Leaf Record con¬ 
taining a list of the Kings of Orissa, and kept by a Brdhman 
family of Puri, gives a different account of the extinction 
of the line. It states that Bdsudeva Bdhanpati, a powerful 
officer of the Orissa Court, having been driven from the 
royal presence, went to the Carnatic, and instigated Chor¬ 
gangd of that country to invade Orissa, which he did, 
conquering Cattack, and establishing a new dynasty. 
[According to Stirling, 36 princes of the Kesari line ruled 
over Orissa 473-1131 a.d., of whom, however, he only 
gives the names of nine. One of these, Barujyd Kesari, is 
said to have quadrupled the land-tax, and another, Surajya 
Kesari, to have reduced it to the old rate.] 

1132-X152. Chorganga, the founder of the Gangdvansa Dynasty; 

reigned 20 years. His memory is preserved by the name 
of a quarter in Purf city, called the Churang Sdi, and also 
by a tank in that town bearing the same name. [Stirling 
places this reign 1131-1151 a.d.] 

1) 52-1166. Gangeswar. —His territories are said to have extended 

from the Ganges to the Goddvari, and to have included five 
royal cities, Jdjpur, Chaudwdr, Amrdvatf, Chatnd, and Bird- 
nasf, or Cattack. As a penance for a crime, he excavated a 
splendid tank called Kausalyd Gangd, between Pippli and 
Khurdhd. [According to Stirling, he ascended the throne 

1151 A.D.] 

1166-1171. Ekjatajcam Deva; reigned 5 years. 

1171-1175. Madan Mahadeva; reigned 4 years. 

1175-1202. Anang Bhim Deo, one of the greatest of the Orissa 
kings. He made a survey of his whole kingdom, measur¬ 
ing it with reeds; and built the present Temple of Jagan- 
ndth. Reigned 27 years. [According to Stirling, he 
ascended the throne in 1174 a.d.] 
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Rajrajeswar Deva ; reigned 35 years. [Stirling places 
his death in 1236 A.D.] 

Languliya Narsinh ; reigned 45 years; built the great 
Sun Temple at Kandrak on the Sea (the Black Pagoda). 

Kesari Narsinh; reigned 25 years. Thisprince filled 
up the bed of the river Balagandi, which ran between the 
temple and the country house of Jaganndth, and which ob¬ 
structed the cars that carried the idols at the great festival. 
Previously a double set of cars had been required for the 
conveyance of the images. [According to Stirling, this 
prince was called Kabir Narsinh, and erected the bridge 
across the Athdrandld at the entrance to PUrf; the bridge 
which the Temple Records ascribe to Matsya Kesari, who 
reigned 1034-1050.] 

Pratab Narsinh ; reigned 20 years. 

Gatikanta Narsinh; reigned 2 years. 

Kapil Narsinh ; reigned 1 year. 

Sankha Bhasur ; reigned 7 years. 

Sankha Basudeva ; reigned 24 years. 

Bali Basudeva; reigned 22 years. 

Bir Basudeva; reigned 19 years. 

Kali Basudeva; reigned 13 years. 

Nengatanta Basudeva ; reigned 15 years. 

Netra Basudeva; reigned 23 years. 

Kapilendra Deva, originally a common herd-boy, 
tending the flocks of his Brihman master, but afterwards 
raised to the throne. Reigned 27 years. 

Purushottama Deva.-— The King of Conjevaram re¬ 
fused to marry his daughter to this prince, on the ground 
of the Orissa Dynasty holding the office of Sweeper to 
Jaganndth. Purushottama accordingly invaded the southern 
country, defeated the Conjevaram king, and carried off his 
daughter, whom he swore should be married to a sweeper, 
in revenge for her father’s refusal. The minister to whom 
he entrusted the execution of his order, brought forth the 
princess at the next great festival of Jaganndth, as the king 
himself was publicly performing his lowly office before the 
god, and presented her in marriage to his master. 

Pratab Rudra Deva; reigned 28 years. A learned 
man, deeply versed in the Sdstras. His reign was dis¬ 
turbed by theological discussions as to the merits of the 
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Buddhistic and Brahmanical religions. Stories are told of 
how sometimes one, sometimes the other, of these religions 
obtained supremacy over the mind of the prince, and how 
the followers of each were persecuted by turns. The great 
Vishnuvite reformer Chaitanya visited Puri during this reign, 
and finally converted the king to the Vaidik faith. The 
Temple of Bardha at Jajpur was constructed by this king; 
and the Annalists state that he extended his conquests as far 
as Cape Comorin, capturing the city of Vizianagaram en route. 
The Afghdns, however, made incursions into Orissa and 
plundered Puri, the idols being removed and secreted be¬ 
forehand. [According to Stirlings he reigned 1503-1524 a.d.] 
Kaluya Deva, son of the last-mentioned king. Reigned 
1 year, when he was murdered by Gobind Bidyddhar, the 
Prime Minister. [According to Stirling, 1524-1529.] 

Katharuya Deva, the last of the Gangavansa 
Line, brother of the previous king, like him assassinated 
by Gobind Bidyddhar, who now ascended the throne, after 
murdering all of the royal blood. 

Gobind Bidyadhar; reigned 7 years. Disputes with 
the Muhammadans as to the possession of Rdjmahendri. 
[According to Stirling, he began to reign 1533 a.d.] 
Chakra Pratab ; reigned 8 years. 

Narsinh Jana; reigned r year. 

Raghu Ram Chhotra ; reigned 1 year. 

Mukund Deva, or Telingd Mukund Deva ; reigned 8 
years. The last of the independent kings of Orissa, and a 
man of great courage and ability. He constructed a large 
landing-place (ghdt) on the PI ugh at Tribenf, near the town 
of Hugh'. During his reign, Kdldpahdr, the general of the 
Muhammadan King of Bengal, invaded the province with 
a large force. The Orissa king was defeated and slain in 
a battle outside the walls of the capital, Jdjpur, and the 
monarchy overthrown, a.d. 1559. [According to Stirling, 
1555 a.d.] Kdld Pah dr plundered the holy city of Purl. 
The Muhammadan writers place the conquest of Orissa in 
1567-68, and after a careful comparison of authorities, I have 
adopted this last date. See chap. vi. of my Orissa. 

An anarchy of 19 years, after which Rdm Chandra 
Deva, the son of the Prime Minister of the previous reign, 
was elected to the throne. During the anarchy the Afghdn 
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governor of Orissa, Diud Khrin, invaded Bengal, but was 
defeated by the Mughuls under Munim Khan, and the pro¬ 
vince was annexed to the Mughul Empire. [According to 
Stirling, the anarchy lasted .1558-1579 a.d.] 

Ram Chandra Deva, the first prince of the present 
family of Khurdha; reigned 29 years. Raj£ Todar Mali, 
Akbar’s general, and afterwards Prime Minister, was de¬ 
puted to restore order in Orissa. He confirmed the native 
prince on the throne, but towards the end of this reign the 
province was disturbed by a rival claimant, who appealed 
to the Emperor AlcMr. Rijd Mdn Sinh, another Hindu 
general of the Mughul Empire, was sent to adjust the quarrel, 
which he managed amicably by bestowing on the claimant 
the Fort of A 1 and its dependencies. [According to Stir¬ 
ling, the reign lasted 1580-1609 a.d.] 

Purushottama Deva ; reigned 21 years; was slain in 
battle. From this period the Orissa kings were merely 
Rdjas of Khurdhd. See my Orissa, chap. vi. 

INarsinh Deva; reigned 25 years. Invasion of Orissa 
by a Muhammadan general from the south, named Shdhbdz. 
The king finding himself unable to resist the invaders, was 
compelled to purchase peace by the payment of a large sum 
of money. This prince brought the images of the sun and 
moon from the Temple of Kandrak to Purf. [According to 
Stirling, he reigned 1630-1655 a.d.] 

Gangadhar Deva ; reigned 1 year. [According to Stir¬ 
ling, 1655-1656 A.D.] 

Balabhadra Deva; reigned 8 years. [According to 
Stirling, 1656-1664 a.d.] 

Mukund Deva; reigned 28years. [According to Stir¬ 
ling, 1664-1692 A.D.] 

Drabya Sinh Deva ; reigned 23 years. [According to 
Stirling, 1692-1715 a.d.] 

Krtshna Deva ; reigned 5 years. [According to Stir¬ 
ling, 17x5-1720 A.D.] 

Gopinath Deva; reigned 7 years. [According to 
Stirling, 1720-1727 a.d.] 

Ram Chandra Deva ; reigned 11 years. [According 
to Stirling, 1727-1743 a.d.] 

Bir Kisor Deva; reigned 37 years. Habib Khdn, a 
Muhammadan officer of the Marhatt.f army, invaded and 
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I773-I79I. 

1791-1810. 

1810-1857. 

1857-1871. 


wrested the province from this king, but afterwards restored 
it. In 1753 the Marhattds finally took possession of the 
province. [Stirling places this reign 1743-1786 a.d.] 

Drabya Sink Deva;' reigned x8 years. [According to 
Stirling, 1786-1798 a.d.] 

Mukund Deva; ruled 19 years. Occupation of Orissa 
by the British and expulsion of the Marhattds in 1803. In 
the following year this prince headed a rising of the Khur- 
dhd people, but was defeated and taken prisoner. After 
being kept in confinement for some time in Cattack and 
Midnapur, he was allowed to retire to Puri. 

Ram Chandra Deva ; ruled 47 years. 

Dibya Sinh Deva, the present R£jd of Khurdhd*. He is 
the fifteenth of the line of princes who succeeded in 1575 to 
the Orissa kingdom, as a fief of the Mughul Empire, after the 
anarchy which followed the extinction of the Gangavansa 
dynasty. The above Chronicle, taken from Hindu sources, 
does not truly represent the facts of Orissa history after the 
Musalman conquest in 1568. See my Orissa, chap. vi. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


THE MUHAMMADAN HISTORY OF ORISSA, 

From 1510 to J751, 

AS TOLD BY THE PERSIAN ANNALISTS. 

The following Abstract has been compiled from the Akbar-ndmah, 
Ain-i-Akbari, Makhzan-i-Afghdni, Baddonf, and Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri. 
For the early connection of the Muhammadans with Orissa between 
the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, see chapter vii. of my Work 
on that Province. I am indebted to Professor Blochmann’s mss. for 
the materials from which the following events are taken 

a.d. 1510 (?)—Muhammadan invasion of Orissa by Ismd’il Ghdzf, 
General of Husain Shdh, King of Bengal. 

a.d. 1520 (?)—Battle near Kandapalli (Condapilly), and conquest 
of Telingdna by Sultdn Kuli Kutb Shdh, the monarch of the Southern 
Muhammadan Kingdom. 

a.d. 1567-68 (a.h. 975).—Afghdn conquest of Orissa by Sulairadn 
Karardnf, King of Bengal and Behar. The last independent native 
king of the Province, Rdjd Mukund Deo, was slain in the battle fought 
outside the walls of his capital, Jdjpur. Siege and capture of the city 
and temple of Puri by Kdld Pahdr. 

a.d. 1571 (a.h. 979).—Conquest of Rdjmahendri by Malik Ndib, 
general of Ibrdhim Kutb Shdh, King of Golconda. (a.d. 1550 to 
1581.) 

a.d. 1572 (a.h. 980).—Death of Suiaimdn, who is succeeded by 
his son Bayazfd as King of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Bdyazid mur¬ 
dered by Hdnsii, his brother-in-law. Dddd Khdn, second son of 
Suiaimdn, succeeds. Khdn Jahdn Afghdn, appointed Governor of 
Orissa, and Kutlu Khdn Lohdni, Governor of Pdri. 

a.d. 1574 (a.h. 982).—Behar conquered by the Emperor Akbar, 
and flight of the rebel King of Bengal, Ddud Khdn, to Orissa. First 

n 
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invasion of Orissa by the Mughuls under Munim Khdn and Akbar’s 
Hindu general, Rdjd Todar Mall. 

a.d. 1574, 25th March (a.h. 20th Zfkad’a 982).—Great battle of 
Tukaroi or Mughulmdrf, near Jaleswar, between the Mughuls under 
Munim and Rdjd Todar Mall, and the Afghans under Dadd, in which 
the latter were completely defeated. After the battle, Munim advanced 
upon Cattack, where a peace was concluded, Dddd ceding Bengal and 
Behar to the Mughuls, in return for which he was acknowledged as 
King of Orissa by the Emperor Akbar. 

a.d. 1575 (a.h. 983).—Afghdn invasion and occupation of Bengal 
by Druid Khdn, from Orissa, on the death of Munim Khdn, Akbar’s 
Governor of Bengal and Behar. Husain Kulf Khdn Jahdn appointed 
Governor of Bengal and Behar by the Emperor, in succession to 
Munim Khdn. 

a.d. 1576, 12th July (a.h. 15th Rabf-ul-Sdnf 984).—Battle of 
Agmahall (Rdjmahal), in which the Afghdn insurgents were completely 
defeated, and their leader, Dddd Khdn, slain by the Imperial troops 
under Husain Kuli Khdn Jahdn, the new Governor of Bengal. 

a.d. 1576 (a.h. 984).—The Afghdns again defeated near Hiiglf, 
and retreat into Orissa. Nominal annexation of the Province to the 
Delhi Empire. 

a.d. 1578 (a.h. 986).—Death of Husain Kulf Khdn Jahdn, Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal; succeeded by Muzaffar Khdn. 

a.d. 1579 (a.h. 987).—Masdm Khdn Kdbulf, appointed Governor 
of Orissa by Akbar. 

a.d. 1580 (a.h. 988).—Rebellion in Orissa and Bengal, under the 
leadership of Masum Khdn, the newly-appointed Governor of Orissa. 
Muzaffar Khdn, Governor of Bengal, killed by the rebels. Orissa 
cleared of Mughul Imperialists. The rebels, assisted by the Afghdns 
of Orissa and Ghordghdt, occupy Behar. Usurpation of the throne of 
Orissa by Kutld Khdn, a Lohdnf Afghdn. Battle of Salfmdbdd, south of 
Bardwdn, in which Kutld Khdn defeats Mfrzd Najdt, Akbar’s Governor 
of Sdtgdon, and extended his power as far as the Ddmodar. Mfrzd 
’Azfz Kokah Khdn i A’zam appointed Governor of Behar, Bengal, and 
Orissa, by the Emperor Akbar. 

a.d. i58r (a.h. 989).—Kutld defeats and kills Kiyd Khdn Gang, 
in Orissa. 

a.d. 1582 (a.h. 990).—Behar and Western Bengal recaptured by 
Mfrzd ’Azfz, Akbar’s Governor. His officers are unsuccessful in their 
operations against Kutld Khdn of Orissa. 

a.d. 1583 (a.h. 991 ).—Battle on the Ddmodar river, south of 
Bardwdn, near Mughulmdrf, in which Kutld Khdn was defeated by 



a.d. 1584 (a.h. 992).—Peace concluded between Akbar’s officers 
and Kutld Khdn, the latter being allowed to retain Orissa. Akbar 
disapproves of the treaty made by his generals with Kutld. 

a.D. 1590 (a.h. 998). —Rdjd Min Sinh appointed Governor ot 
Bengal and Behar. He invades Orissa, staying at Maddrau, south-west 
of Bardwdn, during the rains. Kutld Khdn defeats the Imperial troops, 
captures Jagat Sinh, son of Rdjd Mdn Sinh, at the battle ofDharpur, 
and occupies Bishenpur. Death of Kutlii Khdn, His minister ’Isa 
concludes a peace with Rdjd Mdn Sinh, and releases Jagat Sinh. 
Purf ceded to Akbar. (a,h. 998 to 1000.) 'Isd’s administration of 
Orissa. 

a.d. .1592 (a.h. 1000).—’Isd dies. The two sons of Kutlu Khdn, 
Khwdjah Sulaimdn and Khwdjah ’Usmdn, seize Purf, and break the 
treaty. Rdjd Min Sinh invades Orissa a second time. Great battle 
at Bandpur, in which the Afghdn Orissa rebels were completely de¬ 
feated by Mdn Sinh. Capture of jaleswar, Cattack, and Fort A1 by the 
Imperial troops. The Afghdns make a last but ineffectual stand at 
Fort Sdrangarh, then submit, the' two sons of Kutld Khdn becoming 
vassals of the Delhi Empire. Orissa finally annexed to Akbar’s Em¬ 
pire. Rdjd Mdn Sinh appointed Governor of Behar, Bengal, and 
Orissa. Rdjd Rdm Chandra Deo, the native king of Orissa, and three 
of his family, made grandees of the Delhi Court. 

a.d. 1598 (a.h. 1007).^—Jagat Sinh officiating Governor during 
the temporary absence of his father Rdjd Mdn Sinh. Revolt of the 
Orissa Afghdns under ’Usmdn. Defeat of the Imperial troops under 
Mahd Sinh, a younger son of Rdjd Mdn Sinh, by the Afghdns under 
’Usmdn, near Bhadrak. Occupation of Orissa and south-western 
portion of Bengal by the Afghdn rebels. 

a.d. 1599 (a.h. 1008).—Return of Rdjd Mdn Sinh; he defeats 
’Usmdn near Sherpur ’Atdf, north of Bardwdn, and pursues him to 
Mohespur, near Bishenpur. Southern Orissa retained by the Afghdns. 

a.d. 1605 (a.h. 1014).—Death of Akbar, and accession of Jahdn- 
gfr. Mdn Sinh reappointed as Governor of Bengal and Orissa. 

a.d. 1606 (a.h. 1015).—Mdn Sinh recalled, and Kutb-ud-dfn, 
Jahdngfr’s foster brother, appointed Governor of Bengal and Orissa. 

a.d. 1607 (a.h. 1016).—Kutb-ud-dln, killed at Bardwdn by Sher 
Khdn, husband of Nur Jahdn. Jahdnglr Kull Khdn, Governor of 
Behar, appointed to act as Governor of Bengal and Orissa. 

a.d. 1607 (a.h. ior6).—Orissa created a separate Governorship; 
Hdsbirn Khdn appointed Governor. 
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a.b. 1611 (a.h. 1020).—Rijd Kalydn Mall appointed Governor 
of Orissa, vice Hdshim Khdn, transferred to Kashmir. The Afghdns 
under Usmdn make a last effort to regain their independence, but are 
defeated, and their leader killed by Shujdat Khdn near the Subanrekhd 
river. All Orissa, with the exception of Khurdhd and Rdjmahendri, 
finally annexed to Delhi. Mukarram Khdn appointed Governor of 
Orissa. 

a.d. 1618 (a.h. 1027).—Mukarram Khdn defeats the Rdjd of 
Khurdhd, and annexes his territory to the Delhi Empire. Rdjma¬ 
hendri is acknowledged to be independent. 

This defeat ended the struggle between the Afghdns and the 
Mughuls, and Orissa remained simply a province of the 
Mughul Empire until 1751, when the Marhattds obtained 
it. The remnants of the Afghdns still used it as a basis 
for marauding expeditions; one of which, in 1695-98, at¬ 
tained the dignity of a revolt, and temporarily wrested Bengal 
and Orissa from the Empire. 

In the following pages I have generally adopted Mr. Stirling’s and 
Major Stewart’s accounts:— 

a.d. 1621 (a.h. 1031).—Prince Shdhjahdn rebels against his father. 
Emperor Jahdnglr, and takes possession of Orissa before its Deputy- 
Governor, Ahmad Bey, could prepare for resistance. He recruits his 
army by enlisting the Afghdn chiefs with their followers into his service, 
and takes possession of Bardwdn. 

a.d. 1634 (a.h. 1043).—Shdh Jahdn, now Emperor of Delhi, gives 
a firman to the English, allowing them to trade with their ships in 
Bengal; but Azim Khdn, then Governor of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
restricted their vessels from entering any other port than Pippli, near 
Balasor, and the English established their first factory in Bengal at 
that place. 

A.D. 1636 (a.h. 1046).—Surgeon Gabriel Boughton cures a daughter 
of the Emperor who had been dreadfully burnt. As a reward to Mr. 
Boughton, his nation is allowed to trade in Bengal and Orissa free of 
all duties. 

a.d. 1640 (a.h. 1050).—Sultdn Shujd, Governor of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, licensed the English to build factories at Balasor and Hugli, 
in addition to that at Pippli, in reward for the success of Surgeon 
Boughton in curing a sick lady of the Governor’s seraglio. 

a.d. 1685-1688 (a.h. 1097-1100).—East India Company makes 
war with the Mughuls. The Balasor Governor threatens our factory, 
and imprisons two of our English servants. Captain Heath accordingly 
attacks and plunders the town. (29th November 1688.) 
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a.d. 1695 (a.h. 1107).—Revolt of Subhd Sinh in Bengal. He is 
joined by the Orissa Afghans under Rahim KMn. Bengal and Orissa 
fall into the hands of the rebels, but are afterwards reconquered by the 
Imperial troops. 

ad. 1706 (a.h. 1118).—Murshid Kulf KMn, Governor of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, appoints his son-in-law, Shujd-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan, Deputy-Governor of Orissa, with two Brahmans, Bhupati Rdy 
and Kisor Ray, as his secretaries. The District of Midnapur, which 
heretofore formed a part of Orissa, was at this time annexed tc Bengal. 

a.d. 1725 (a.h. 1139).—Death of Murshid Kuli KMn Shujd-ud- 
din, Governor of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. He appoints Muhammad 
Taki, his illegitimate son, as his Deputy in Orissa. On the north, the 
remainder of the old Jaleswar Division (Sarkar) lying between Tamluk, 
Midnapur, and the river Subanrekhd, was, with the exception of a few 
small Fiscal Divisions, annexed to Bengal. On the south, the Nizdm’s 
Government took possession of the estate of Tikali Raghundthpur and 
the Chilled Lake, belonging to the Rdjd of Knurdha (Raja Rdm Chandra 
Deo;, who rebelled, but, after a long struggle, he was captured and taken 
as a prisoner to Cattack. The priests of Jaganndth fled with the sacred 
image across the Chilkd Lake, on account of the oppressions of the 
Deputy. Twenty-two police stations were established in the jurisdiction 
of the Khurdhd estate, in order to keep in check the turbulent spirit of 
the people. 

a.d. 1734 (a.h. 1147).—Death of Muhammad Taki Khan. Mur¬ 
shid Kuli Khan, son-in-law of Shujd-ud-din, appointed Deputy-Governor 
of Orissa. He induced the priests to bring back the idol of Jaganndth 
to the temple, as the absence of it seriously affected the public revenues. 
Important financial reforms in the Province, inaugurated by Mir Habib, 
who assisted the Deputy as his Diwan. Excessive cheapness of food ; 
rice selling at 320 lbs. for a shilling in Bengal. 

a.d. 1739 (a.h. 1x51).—Shujd-ud-din dies. Sarfardz Khdn becomes 
Governor of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

a.d. 1740 (a.h. 1153).—All Vardi Khdn defeats Sarfardz Khdn, 
who is slain in the battle, and usurps the throne. He requests Murshid 
Kuli Khdn to retire from Orissa. The. latter refuses. Ali Vardi Khdn 
marches towards Orissa with x 2,000 men. Murshid Kuli Khdn is 
defeated on the north of Balasor, and embarks on board a ship for 
Masulipatam. Ali Vardi Khdn marches to Cattack, and gives the 
Government of the Province to his nephew, Sayyid Ahmad. The new 
Deputy becomes very unpopular. The people rise, and imprison him 
in his own house. One Bakhir Khdn now assumed the Government 
of Orissa. Ali Vardi Khdn defeats Bakhir Khdn on the banks of the 
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Mahdnadi, and rescues his nephew. He appoints Muhammad Mdsum 
Khdn to the Deputy-Governorship of Orissa. 

a.d, 1741-2 (a.h. 1154-5).—Alf Vardi Khdn returns to Bengal, 
and encamps at Midnapur, when he hears that the Marhattds have 
invaded the country by way of Orissa. He marches towards Bardwdn 
and fights several small engagements with the Marhattas. Eventually 
Bhdskar Pandit, the Marhattd general, demands a million sterling and 
ail the elephants (Bengal Governor’s) as the price of his quitting the 
country; but is refused. The Marhattas devastate Bengal and seize 
Orissa, killing the Governor, but are finally defeated and driven out. 
Abdul. Rasul Khdn is appointed Governor of Orissa. 

a.d. 1745 (a.h. 1157).—Raghuji Bhonsld, the Marhaltd, invades 
Bengal, reduces Orissa, and on his return to his own kingdom at 
Ndgpur, leaves Mir Habib to defend the newly-acquired Province. 

a.d. 1747 (a.h. 1x60). — Mir Jdffar appointed by the Bengal 
Governor to expel the Marhattds and Afghdns from Cattack, but fails. 
Ataulla Khdn supersedes Mir Jdffar, and defeats the Marhattds near 
Bardwdn. Ali Vardi, the Bengal Governor, now takes the command 
himself, and defeats the Marhattds in several engagements. The Af¬ 
ghdns in Behar revolt, and the Marhattds join them, but are defeated. 

a.d. 1750 (a.h. 1162).—Jdnoji, the son of Raghuji the Marhattd, 
returns to his own country (Ndgpur), leaving a body of Marhattds 
under Mir Habib for the defence of Cattack. 

a.d. 1751 (a.h. 1164).—Ali Vardi Khdn, the Bengal Governor, 
marched towards Cattack to expel the Marhattds from Orissa, but 
cannot bring them to a decisive engagement. He practically cedes 
to them the Province of Orissa, and engages to pay twelve lakhs of 
rupees a-year as the Chauth for Bengal. See my Orissa, chap. vi. 
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THE LITERATURE OF ORISSA: 

BEING AN ANALYTICAL CATALOGUE OF 107 URIYA WRITERS, 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED; WITH A BRIEF DESCRIP¬ 
TION OF 47 MSS. OF UNDETERMINED AUTHORSHIP. 

The following pages are based upon manuscripts (vernacular and Eng¬ 
lish), chiefly supplied by Mr. T. Ravenshaw, Commissioner of Orissa. 

I. Abhimanyu Samant Sinhar ; lived about 100 years ago. The 
most celebrated and popular of his works are, (1) Bidagdha Chintd- 
mani; and (2) Prlti Chintdmani, the subject of both being the amours 
and adventures of the shepherd god Krishna and his mistress Rddhd. 

II. Achyutanand Das ; lived about 100 years ago; his works are 
Anant Goyl, or ‘ The Eternal Mystery,’ a religious book containing an 
account of the penances and austerities which the ancient sages per¬ 
formed for the sake of their salvation; (2) Achyutdnand Mdlikd, a 
prophetical work; and (3) Sapta Bhdgvata, or a version of the Vaish- 
nava Scriptures in Sanskrit, called the Bhdgvata. 

III. Arat Das ; period not known; author of Jaganndth Jandna, 
which consists of prayers to, and praises of, Jaganndth. 

IV. Balbhadra Bhanj ; period not known; a Rdjd of Gumsar, 
and supposed to be the ancestor of Upendra Bhanj, another prince 
of the same State, and the most eminent of the Orissa poets. His 
work is called Bhababatl, a romance relating the love adventures of a 
prince. 

V. Balram Das ; lived 300 years ago; a Vaishnav of Purl, and 
author of numerous works, of which the twenty-three following are 
the chief: (r) Bedhd Parikrama, or ‘A Walk around the Sacred 
Enclosures of the Purl Temple,’ a poetical work describing the various 
minor shrines and deities connected with the temple of Jaganndth; (2) 
Arjuna Gita, a religious poem; (3) Bhaba Samudra, an ethical poem ; 
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(4) Bhdgvata Gftd, a Vaishnava Scripture translated from the Sanskrit, 
constantly read and quoted by the Uriyds; (5) Bbakli Rasdmrita 
Sindhu, or ‘The Sea of the Nectai of Faith,’ a work on devotional 
subjects; (6) Bhuta Keli, the sports of Krishna and Rddhd; (7) Birdta 
Gita, an ethical poem; (8) Chandl Purdn, an account of the destruction 
of the buffalo demon Mahfshsdsur by Chandf, a name of the Goddess 
Kdlf; (9) Chhatisd Gfta, a religious poem; (10) Gaja Nistdrana Gfta, 
a tale of the Mahdbhdrata, regarding the rescue of an elephant from 
the teeth of a tortoise; (11) Ganesa Beguti, a poem on religious sub¬ 
jects; (12) Garura Gfta, a rather famous work on metaphysical sub¬ 
jects; (13) Gfta Sdra, an ethical work; (14) Gupta Gfta, a poem con¬ 
taining metaphysical and ethical discourses between Krishna and 
Arjuna, the third Pdndava; (15) Krishna Lild, or the sports of Krishna; 
(16) Mahdbhdrata, an Uriyd version of the Sanskrit Epic of the same 
name; (17) Mrugdnf Stuti, a tale of the deliverance of a roe from 
distress by Parasurdma, and her praises to her deliverer; (18) Ndmd- 
ratna Gfta, a religious poem; (r9) Rdrndyana, an Uriyd version of the 
Sanskrit Epic of the same name; (20) Rasabinoda, the sports of 
Rddhd and Krishna; (21) Rasakeli, the same; (22) Sarfra Bhugola, 
metaphysical and theological discourses between Krishna and Arjuna; 
and (23) Tuld Bhind, the same. 

VI. Barddhaman Mahapatra ; lived six hundred years ago; a 
Brdhman of Purf, and a Sanskrit author of some note; his works are, 
(1) Barddhamdn Kdrikd; and (2) Durgotsaba Chandrikd, both in 
Sanskrit, the former on Smriti (Hindu Law), and the latter about the 
worship of the ten-handed goddess Durgd, another name and form of 
Kdlf. 

VII. Basudeva Misra ; period unknown; a Brdhman who wrote 
two Sanskrit grammatical works: (1) Bdsu Prakriyd; and (2) Sdra 
Manjari. 

VIII. Basudeva Sarma; period not known; a Brdhman who 
wrote a Sanskrit work on rhetoric, called the Sdhitya Darpana Tikd 
Prabhd Smriti. 

IX. Basudeva Tripathi ; period unknown; a Brdhman who 
compiled a Sanskrit book on Hindu rites and ceremonies, called the 
Prdyaschitta Bilochana. 

X. Basu Rath Bajapayi ; period unknown; author of a Sanskrit 
work on Smriti (Hindu Law) which bears his own name. 

XI. Bhagaban Kabiraj ; lived 600 years ago; author of a 
noted work in Sanskrit, written in a dramatical style, called the 
Gundichd Champd, describing the Bathing and the Car Festivals of 
jaganndth. 



XII. Bhakta Charan Das Kabi; lived 150 years ago; author 
of Mathura Mangal, a famous work on the sports of Krishna and 
Rddhd, the ms. of which was lately published in Cattack. 


XIII. Bhikari Patnaik ; period unknown; wrote a small drama, 
Lankdddyana Ndtikd, on the conquest of Lankd (Ceylon) by Rama 
Chandra. 

XIV. Bhima Das ; lived 200 years ago; a Vaishnav of Puri who 
wrote a book, Bhakti Ratnamdld, on religious subjects. 

XV. Bhima Dhibara ; lived 150 years ago; a highly esteemed 
poet of the fisherman caste. His works are, (1) Kapatpdsd, a tale 
from the Mahdbhdrata, of the loss of his kingdom, at dice-playing, by 
Yudhisthir; and (2) Bhdrat Sabitri, a poetical version of the Bhdrat. 

XVI. Bidyakar Purohita ; lived 200 years ago; a Brdhman who 
wrote a Sanskrit book, Ndrdyan Shataka, on Ndrdyan, another name 
of Vishnu. 

XVII. Bidvakar Bajapayi ; period unknown; wrote a Sanskrit 
work on Smriti, called the Bidydkar Paddhati. 

XVIII. Bipra Kantha Das; lived 250 years ago; he wrote two 
popular books called (1) Napai; and (2) Chhapai, containing small 
ballads on the early sports of Krishna. 

XIX. Biswa Nath Das Kabi, alias Pur'ushottama Biswa Nath 
Khuntia ; lived 300 years ago; a writer of great celebrity, and author 
of the Bichitra Rdmdyana, or ‘The Wonderful Rdmdyana,’ an Uriyd 
version of the original Sanskrit Epic. Of all the translations of the 
Rdmdyana in. Uriyd, this is the most popular, and passages from it are 
still recited by dancing boys when the scenes and events of the epic 
are acted on the stage. 

XX. Biswa Nath Batjosi; period not known; a Brdhman who 
wrote a Sanskrit drama, Usha Parinaya Ndtak, which gives an account 
of the love and marriage of Ushd, the daughter of King Ban, with 
Aniruddha, grandson of Krishna. 

XXI. Biswa Nath Nama Pandit ; lived 300 years ago; wrote a 
Sanskrit book, Smriti Sdr, on Hindu Religious and Domestic Law. 

XXII. Biswambhara Misra Kabi ; lived 200 years ago. His 
work is Bichitra Bhdrat, or ‘ The Wonderful Bhdrat,’ a poetical transla¬ 
tion of the Aranya and the Birdt volumes of the Mahdbhdrat, very 
popular with the Uriyds. 

XXIII. Braja Nath Das; period not known. His works are, 

(1) Ambikd Bilds, or ‘The Love of Ambikd,’ a tale from the Mahdbhdrat; 

(2) Samara Taranga, a poem on war; and (3) Gundicha Bije, a poem 
on Jaganndth’s journey to his country seat during the Car Festival, with 
his brother Balbhadra and sister Subhadrd. 
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XXIV. Chakra Datta; a Bengali Klyasth; period unknown. 
He wrote a medical work which bears his own name, and is consulted 
by native physicians in the country south of Cattack. 

XXV. Chakrapani Patnaik ; lived 150 years ago; a Karan 
who wrote a Sanskrit work called the Gundichl Champl, describing 
the Bathing, the Car, and other festivals of Jagannlth. 

XX VI. Chandra Mani ' Mohanta ; lived 150 years ago. His 
works are, (1) Sudarsan Bills, a Sanskrit work on the amours and 
sports of Sudarsan; (2) Hansa Dut, a translation of the work of the 
same name of Rup Goswami, the Bengali Vaishnav; and (3) Sabda 
Kalpa Lata, a Sanskrit lexicography. 

XXVII. Chandra Sikhara Raya Guru; period unknown; a 
Brahman, and the religious preceptor of the king. He wrote Mad- 
huraniruddha Nltak, a Sanskrit drama on the adventures of Aniruddha, 
Krishna’s grandson. This work is much esteemed by the Uriyl 
Pandits. 

XXVIII. Dhananjay Bhanj ; period unknown; a Gumsar Rljl 
who composed two books : (x) Raghu Nlth Bills; and (2) Rlma Bills, 
both based upon the Rlmlyana. 

XXIX. Dhani Das; lived 150 years ago; wrote a Sanskrit book 
on astrology called the Nakshatra Kataplyl. 

XXX. Dharani Dhar ; lived about 250 years ago; translated in 
verse the celebrated.poem, Gita Govinda of Jayadeva Goswlmf. 

XXXI. Dibakar Misra; lived 200 years ago; wrote the book 
Jagannlth Chari tlmrita, on Jagannlth. 

XXXII. Dibya Sikh Mahapatra; lived 200 years ago; wrote 
two Sanskrit books: (1) One on Hindu Law ; and (2) The other 
on Hindu funeral ceremonies. 

XXXIII. Dinbandhu Das ; period unknown; a Brahman, author 
of a work called Chhanda Chlru Prabhl, on love matters. 

XXXIV. Dinbandhu Raya ; lived 250 years ago; a Rljl of one 
of the Tributary States who wrote a book called the Rldhl Bills, about 
the amours of Rldhl. 

XXXV. Dina Krishna Das, also called Sindhu ; lived about 
300 years ago; a Karan Vaishnava, and so popular an author that he 
is considered to be the son of god Jagannlth. His works are written 
in an elegant and remarkably simple style, and his descriptions of 
natural scenery are often very beautiful. The following fifteen of 
his works still enjoy a wide popularity among high and low:—(x) 
Rasakallol, or ‘The Waves of Sentiment,’ an account of the early 
sports of Krishna; (2) Chakradhar Bills, a work on the same sub¬ 
ject; (3) Madhusudan Bills, another work on the same subject; 
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(4) Mddhabakar Gfta, a medical work ; (5) Arttatrdn Chautisd, hymns 
addressed to Jagarmdth; (6) Bdramds Kaili, or ‘The Twelve Months’ 
Cuckoo,’ a lamentation of Rime’s mother on her son’s exile; (7) Jago- 
mohana, on Jaganndth; (8) Sdmudrika, a rare book on palmistry, 
translated from the Sanskrit; (9) Gundichd Bije, a poem describing 
Jaganndth’s journey to his country house during the Car Festival; (10) 
Pratdp Sindhu, a book said to contain lectures which the sage Vasishtha 
delivered to King Dasaratha, Rdmd’s father; (1x) Guna Sdgara, a poem 
on Krishna’s early life; (12) Ujwala Nflmani Kdrikd, a work in prose 
describing the amours of Krishna and Radhd; (13) Rddhd Kanacha, a 
work containing certain incantations and ceremonies; (14) Dwddasa 
Kunja laid, on amorous sports of Krishna; and (15) Krishna Das 
Bali, a medical work, 

XXXVI. Gadahar Mahapatra Raya Guru; lived 200 years 
ago; the religious preceptor of the Orissa Rdjd. He wrote the follow¬ 
ing works in Sanskrit: (1) Kdla Sdra; (2) Srdddha Sdra; and (3) 
Achdra Sara, on Hindu rites and ceremonies, etc. 

XXXVII. Gadadhar Patnaik; lived T70 years ago; wrote a 
book on amorous subjects, called Rasa Kalpa Latd. 

XXXVIII, Gopal Bhanj ; lived 600 years ago; contemporary 
with King Ldnguliyd Narsinh, who built the Black Pagoda at Kandrak, 
on the shore of Orissa. He is the author of the Arka Mdhdtmya, a 
Sanskrit work describing the sanctity and the building of the temple. 

XXXIX. Gopendra Bhanjta; lived 200 years ago; author of a 
rather popular book, called Madhupa Chautisd, on the sports of 
Krishna among the shepherd-maids of Brinddban. 

XL. Gopi Nath Kabi Bhushan ; lived 200 years ago; wrote 
(1) Kabi Chintdmani, a treatise on the rules of versification ; and (2) 
Rama Chandra Bihdrd, an account of the adventures of Rdma. 

XLI. Gopi Nath Rath; lived 150 years ago; a Brdhman, and a 
Sanskrit commentator on the poets. His works are, (x) Plansadut 
Tikd; and (2) Nishddha Tikd, Sanskrit commentaries on Hansadut 
and Nishddha. 

XLII. Govinda Das; lived about 250 years ago; a native of the 
Tributary State of Tigarid, who wrote a Sanskrit grammar calk-.i the 
Prakriyd Sdra Bydkaran. 

XLIII. Govinda Das ; lived 260 years ago ; a Brdhman Vaish- 
nav who wrote a book called Charana Sudhdnidhi, a panegyric on 
Vishnu in two of his incarnations. 

XLIV. Govinda Santra ; lived 300 years ago; a Brdhman, 
author of (1) Suri Sarbaswa; and (2) Bfra Sarbaswa, both in Sanskrit, 
two treatises of laws, morals, etc. 
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XLV. Hara Das ; lived about xoo years ago; wrote a prophetical 
work called the Hdra Dds Mdlikd. 

XLVI. Hart Chandan Dev a ; lived 300 years ago; a Rdjd of 
one of the Tributary States; author of, a work called Lildbatf, a poem 
containing an account of the amours of Lildbatf, daughter of the Chola 
Rdjd, and Chandra Bhdnu, prince of the Anga Des. 

XLVII. Haladhar Das ; lived about 500 years ago ; wrote the 
following works : (x) Ardhdtmya Rdmdyana, another Uriyd translation 
of the Rdmdyana ; and (2) Haladhar Karikd, a work on Hindu 
Religious and Social Law. 

XLVIII. Hanuman Misra ; period unknown; wrote commen¬ 
tations on the celebrated Sanskrit drama, Mahdndtaka. 

XLIX. Harihar Kabi ; lived about 300 years ago; author of 
Suchitra Rdmdyana, a translation of the Rdmdyana in verse, which 
almost equals the Bichitra Rdmdyana in elegance of style. 

L. Harihar Acharjya ; lived about 300 years ago; author of a 
Sanskrit work on Hindu Religious and Social Law, called the Samaya 
Pradip. 

LI. Hari Krishna Mahapatra ; period unknown; wrote Ruk- 
minl Bilds, an account of the amusements of Krishna’s wife, Rukminf. 

LII. Hari Naik ; lived 650 years ago ; wrote Gita Prakds, a 
Sanskrit work containing hymns to gods. 

LIII. Jadumani Bhan f ; lived 250 years ago ; a Rdjd of Gumsar ; 
author of Rukminf Bilds, an account of the sports of Krishna and his 
wife Rukmini. 

LIV. Jagannath Das ; lived 350 years ago; wrote the following 
works: (1) Pdshanda Dalana, or ‘The Destruction of the Sinners,’ a 
religious work; (2) Bhdgvat, a translation, of the Yaishnava Scriptures 
Bhdgvat, which is very often read and quoted by the Uriyds; (3) 
Manasikshd, a series of discourses between the sages Suka and Sanaka 
about the youthful sports of Krishna; and (4) Jaganndth Kdrikd, a 
Sanskrit work on Smriti, or Hindu Religious and Domestic Law. His 
works are esteemed by the people. 

LV. Jalantara Kabi Surjya Raya Guru; lived about 150 
years ago ; a native of Pdrikud; author of the following works: 
(1) Chaupadi, a collection of verses ; (2) Kesari Chandra Champd, on 
the loves of Rddhd and Krishna; (3) Ananda Ddmodar Champa, on 
the same subject ; and (4) Hdsydrnaba, comic verses. The first three 
are written partly in Uriyd and partly in Sanskrit. 

LVI. Kabi Chandra Raghu Nath Pariksha ; lived 600 years 
ago ; wrote the Sanskrit drama of Gopf Ndth Bailabh Ndtaka, on the 
sports and amusements of Krishna among the shepherdesses of Brin- 
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dban. This writer was a contemporary of King Ldnguliya Narsinh 
Deva. 

LVII. Kabindra Narayana Sarma; lived 1200 years ago; a 
contemporary of King Laldt Indra Kesari; wrote the two Sanskrit 
works: (1) Ekdmbra Chandrikd; and (2) Birajd Mdhdtmya, on the 
sanctity of the sacred places of Bhuvaneswar and Jdjpur. Both enjoy 
a considerable reputation. 

LVIII. Kali Das Choyini Nama Pandit; lived 500 years ago ; 
author of Suddhi Chandrikd, a Sanskrit work on Hindu Law. 

LIX. Karnamgiri; lived 100 years ago; an ascetic who wrote 
the Bhakti Rasdmrita, a book on devotional subjects, and a work of 
some note among the people. 

LX. Kesab Das Kabi ; lived 200 years ago; author of Suchitra 
Bhdrata, an abstract of the Mahdbhdrata in Uriyd. 

LXI. Krishna Das; period not known; wrote the following 
books: (1) Pinsa Ratndkar, on devotional subjects; (2) Git Govinda, 
an Uriyd version of Jayadeva’s Git Govinda; and (3) Bhdgvat, a trans¬ 
lation of the original work in Sanskrit. 

LXII. Krishna .Misra; lived 250 years ago; his works are, 
(1) Prabodha Chandrodaya Ndtikd, a Sanskrit drama; (2) Sdhitya 
Katndkar Alankdr Tikd, a commentary on Sanskrit rhetoric; and (3) 
Krishna Misra Prakriyd, a Sanskrit grammar. 

I,XIII. Krishna Sinha; lived 200 years ago; translated the 
Bhdrata, Rdmdyana, and Bhdgvat from the Sanskrit, and paraphrased 
the Haribansa, a noted work on the family of Krishna. 

LXIV. Krupa Sindhu Das; lived 200 years ago; wrote the 
following books: Sri Jaganndth Stuti, prayers to Jaganndth; and (2) 
Braja Bihdra, sports of Krishna among the shepherd-maids of Brinddban. 

LXV. Krupa Sindhu Patnaik ; lived 300 years ago; his works 
are, Dasa Bali Braja Bihdra, sports of Krishna at Brinddban ; {2) Kamald 
Kdnt Chautisd, on Krishna’s adventures; and (3) a poem on the same 
subject called the Sajani Chautisd. 

LXVI. Kunja Beiiari Patnaik; lived 150 years ago; author of 
Kunja Behdri, a poetical work about Krishna. 

LXVH. Lakshmidhar Das; lived 200 years ago; wrote the 
work, Angadapdri, an account of Rdmd’s embassy to Rdvana, King of 
Ceylon. 

LXVIII. Lakshmidhar Misra; lived 200 years ago; a native of 
Bhuvaneswar, and author of Saivakalpadruma, a Sanskrit work on rituals 
to be observed in the worship of Siva. 

LXIX. Lok Nath Bidyadhar ; lived 200 years ago; wrote the 
following works: (1) Chitrakald, on love adventures; (2) Sarbdnga 
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Sundari, a poetical romance; (3) Chittotpala; (4) Parimald; and (5) 
Rasakald, all oh love matters. 

LXX. Lok Nath I)as; lived 100 years ago ; author of (x) Kari- 
kdbali, and (2) Kannakdnda, both Sanskrit works on rites and cere¬ 
monies. 

LXXI. Lok Nath Naik; lived 150 years ago; wrote Khari 
Lildbatf, a mathematical work in Uriyd versei 

LXXII. Madhava Kar; lived,400 years ago; wrote Mddhava 
Kar, a Sanskrit work on medicine. This work is very much esteemed, 
and is consulted by physicians in the country north of Cattack. 

LXXIII. Maguni Patnaik; lived 150 years ago; his work is 
Rdmachandra Bihdrd, on the adventures of Rdma. 

LXXIV. Mahadeva Das; lived 200 years ago; writer of (1) 
Padma Purdn; (2) Mdrkanda Purdn ; (3) Magh M'ahdtmya; (4) Baisdkh 
Mdhdtrnya; (5) Kartik Mdhdtrnya; and (6) Rdmayana, all translations 
from the Sanskrit works of the same name. 

LXXV. Manikya Deva Pandit; period unknown; wrote Suddhi 
Guchchha, a Sanskrit work on rites of purification. 

LXXVI. Markanda Das; lived 600 years ago; his works are, 

(1) Kesab Kaili, complaints of Jasodd, Krishna’s mother; and (2) Gydn 
Udaya Kaili, a theological work. 

LXXVII. Narayan Acharjya ; lived 300 years ago; author of 
Sulakshana, a poem on love affairs. 

LXXVIII. Narayan Purohita ; lived 700 years ago; author of 
Brata Ratndkar, a treatise on versification, written in a kind of Uriyd 
verse called the Chhanda. 

LXXIX. Nedhi Rath; lived 300 years ago; translated into 
Uriyd the Ritu Sanhdr of Kdlidds. 

LXXX. Nilambar Bhanj j lived 150 years ago; a Rdjd of Haldfa, 
and author of (1) Krishna Lildmrita, on the sports of Krishna; and 

(2) Pancha Sdyaka, on love matters. 

LXXXI. Nilambar Das ; lived 400 years ago ; his work is 
Jaimuni Bhdrata, an Uriyd version of the Mahdbhdrata. 

LXXXII. Narsinh Bajpayi ; lived 300 years ago; author of 
(1) Achdr Pradip; (2) Vyavasthd Pradip ; (3) Prdyaschitta Pradip; (4) 
Bdjapdyf Smriti; and (5) Ddna Sdgara, all in Sanskrit, on Hindu cere¬ 
monies, rites, the virtue of bestowing alms and gifts, etc. 

LXXXIII. Narsinh Patnaik ; lived 90 years ago ; wrote a Sans¬ 
krit lexicography in verse, called the Sabda Mdld. 

LXXXIV. Padma Nabh Deva; lived 400 years ago; a Rdjd 
of one of the Tributary States who wrote a romance called the 
Prabhdbatf. 
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LXXXV. Padma Nabh Pariksha; lived 150 years ago; author 
of Gfta Tdla Prabandha, a work giving instructions on music. 

LXXXVI. Pitambara Rajendra ; lived 200 years ago; a Raja 
of one of the Tributary States; wrote Rdmalild, sports of Rdmachandra. 

LXXXVII. Pindiki Sri Chan dan a ; period unknown; his work 
is Mukunda Mdld Gfta, a book of hymns and invocations. 

LXXXVIII. Pitambara Misra Kabi Chandana ; lived 150 years 
ago; his works are the following: (r) Gundichd Champd, a Sanskrit 
work on Jagarmath’s journey to his country house during the Car 
Festival; (2) Ndrdyana Shataka Tikd, a commentary on the Sanskrit 
work Ndrdyana Shataka; (3) Jatakdlankdr Tikd, a commentary on the 
Sanskrit astrological work Jatakdlankdr; (4) Rdma Biruddbali, a Sans¬ 
krit work on Rdma Chandra’s adventures; and (5) Pitambarf Chandf, a 
commentary on the Chandf Bhdgvat in Sanskrit. 

LXXXIX. Pitambara Deva ; lived 300 years ago; a Rajd who 
wrote a work on devotional subjects, called the Akhila Rasa Chintdmani. 

XC. Purushottama Das ; lived 200 years ago; translated Gun¬ 
dichd Bije, or the journey of Jaganndth to his country seat, from the 
Sanskrit work of the same name. 

XCI. Purushottama Misra; lived 500 years ago; a Brahman, 
and the author of the following works: (1) Sangfta Ndrdyana, Sans¬ 
krit hymns, music, etc.; (2) Kshetra Mdhdtmya, a celebrated work 
containing an account of Purl and the gods in it; and (3) Nflddri 
Mdhdtmya, a Sanskrit work on Jaganndth, his temple, etc. 

XCII. Purushottama Parhi ; lived 300 years ago; wrote (1) 
Anarghya Rdghava Tikd, a commentary on the Sanskrit drama Anar- 
ghya Rdghaba; (2) Samasta Kabimdnankar Tikd, Sanskrit commentaries 
on all the poets; and (3) Amarkosh Tika, a Sanskrit commentary on 
Amarkosh, the Sanskrit dictionary. 

XCIII. Raghu Nath Das; lived 150 years ago; a celebrated 
Sanskrit scholar, author, and commentator. His works are: (1) 
Baidya Kalpa Latikd, a Sanskrit work on physics; (2) Prdyaschitta 
Taranginf, a Sanskrit work regarding purification from pollution : (3) 
Amarkosh Tikd, a commentary on the Sanskrit dictionary Amarkosh ; 
(4) Raghu Ndth Dds Prakriyd, a Sanskrit grammar; (5) Barddhamdn 
Bydkaran Tikd, a Sanskrit commentary on the Barddbamdn Bydkaran, 
a grammar; (6) Samasta Kabimdnankar Tikd, a commentary on all the 
poets; (7) Sanskrita Manjari, a Sanskrit work on rules of grammar; 
(8) Raghuvansa Tikd, a Sanskrit commentary on Kali Dus’s Raghu- 
vansa, a work on the ancestors of Rdma; and (9) Utpdta Taranginf, a 
Sanskrit poem. 

XCIV. Rama Chandra Bajapayi ; lived 400 yedrs ago; a Purf 
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Brdhman who wrote a Sanskrit work on Hindu Social and Religious 
Law, called the Karmdnga Paddhati. 

XCV. Rama Chandra Das ; lived 200 years ago; his works are, 
(1) Balbhadra Bali, concerning Krishna; and (2) Chaupadis, a small 
book of poems. 

XCVI. Rama.Chandra Patnaik; lived 500 years ago; author 
of (x) Hdrdbati, a romance; (2) Saiva Chintdmani, in Sanskrit, re¬ 
garding the worship of Siva. 

XCVII. Rama Krishna Ratha ; period unknown ; wrote a Sans¬ 
krit commentary on rhetoric called the Sdhitya Ratndkar Alankdr. 

XCVIII. Sadajaya; period unknown; author of (1) Sarald Stuti, 
the prayers to a village goddess, Sarald; (2) Mangald Stuti, eulogies on 
a village goddess, Mangald; and (3) eulogies on the goddess Bimald 
of Purh 

XCIX. Sadananda Kabt Suryya Brahma; lived 167 years ago; 
a popular writer on ethics, devotional subjects, etc.; his works are, (1) 
Nistdra Nflmani; (2) Namdehintdmani; (3) Prema Panchdmrita; {4) 
Jugal Rasdmrita Lahari; (5) Prema Tarangini; (6) Prema Lahari; (7) 
Prema Bhaunri; and (8) Jugal Rasdmrita Chaunri; all devotional or 
theological works. 

C. Sambhu Kar Bajapayi ; lived 150 years ago; a Brdhman who 
wrote a Sanskrit book on Hindu Social and Religious Law called after 
his name. 

Cl. Sarala Das Kabi; lived 300 years ago; translated Mahd- 
bhdrata into Uriyd. 

CII. Sisu Dama Das ; period unknown ; author of Ddru Brahma 
Gita, an interesting work, on the discovery of the Ddsu Brahma, and 
the consecration of the Puri temple to Jaganndth. 

CIII. Sisu Sankara Das; lived 250 years ago; translated the 
Sanskrit drama, Ushdparinaya Ndtaka, into Uriyd. 

CIV. Sridhar Das ; lived about 300 years ago; a native of Banki, 
one of the Tributary States, who wrote a work called the Kdnchan 
Latd, the early sports of’Krishna. 

CV. Srifati Das; lived 700 years ago; a celebrated Brdhman 
astrologer, and author of the famous work on astrology which bears 
his own name, Sripati, from which the yearly Uriyd almanacks are 
drawn up. 

CVI. Tripurari Das; lived 200 years ago; produced, (1) Kata- 
paya, a Sanskrit astrological work; (2) Kerala Gita, an astrological 
work; (3) Rdma Krishna Keli Kallol, a work on Rdma and Krishna; 
and (4) Rddhd Krishna Keli Kallol, a work on Krishna and Rddhd. 

CVII. Upendra Bhanj; a Rdjd of Gumsar, and the most emi- 
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nent of all the Uriyd poets; lived 300 years ago. His works are, 

(1) A band Rasa Taranga, a work on Rdma Chandrd’s Adventures; 

(2) Bachantisa, songs on Krishna; (3) Baidehi Bilds, on the adventures 
of Rdma ; (4) Bhababatl, a romance; (5) Braja Lild, sports of Krishna; 
(6) Chandra Kald, a romance; (7) Chandra Rekhd, a romance; (8) 
Chaupadi Bhushana, a small love piece; (9) Chaupadi Chandra, a 
small love piece ; (10) Chhanda Bhushana, a treatise on versification; 
(rx) Chitra Lekhd, a romance; (12) Chitra Kdbya Bandhaddya, a 
treatise on versification; (13) Duhd, ethical tales; (14) Galid, ethical 
tales; (15) Gitdbidbana, a lexicography in verse, lately published by 
the Cattack Mission Press; (16) Plemamanjuri, a romance; (17) Ich- 
chhdbatf, the adventures of Chdta and Princess Ichchhdbatf; (18) 
Jamaka Rdjd Chautisd, songs on Krishna; (19) Kaldbatl, the love 
adventures of Bhdrata and Kaldbatl; (20) Kaldkantaka, enigmas on 
Krishna’s sports; (21) Kdmakald, a romance; (22) Koti Brahmdnda 
Sundari, an interesting tale illustrative of woman’s constancy and 
fidelity; (23) Kunja Behdra, sports of Krishna; (24) Ldbanyabatl, an 
account of the loves of Prince Chandrabhdnu and Princess Ldbanya¬ 
batl, a popular work; (25) Muktdbatf, adventures of Muktdbatl; 
(26) Manoramd, a romance; (27) Prema Latd, a romance; (28) 
Prerna Sudhdnidhl, an account of the Princess Prema Sudhdnidhl, the 
daughter of the King of Kerala; (29) Purushottama Mdhdtmya, on the 
sanctity of Purl, its temples, etc.; (30) Rdhds Lild, sports of Krishna; 
(31) Rasa Lekhd, adventures of Rasa Lekhd, a princess; (32) Rasa 
Panchaka, songs on the five classes of amorous sentiments; (33) 
Rasikd Hdrdbatl, a work on amorous subjects; (34) Rdma Lildmrita, 
adventures of Rdma Chandra; (35) Rasamanjuri, a treatise on rules of 
versification; (36) Shararitu, a version of Kdlidds’s Ritu Sanhdr; (37) 
Sanglta Kaumadl, a treatise on music; (38) Sasi Rekhd, a romance; 
(39) Sobhdbatl, adventures of Princess Sobhdbatl; (40) Subama 
Rekhd, a romance; (41) Subhadrd Parinaya, an account of the mar¬ 
riage of Arjun and Subhadrd, Jaganndth’s sister; and (42) Trailokya 
Mohinl, a romance. 

Tke Authors of the following Works are doubtful :— 
(r) Artha Kaili, tales about Krishna; (2) Aswattha Kshetra Mdhdtmya, 
on the sanctity of Kujang; (3) Basanta Kaili, tales about Krishna; 
(4) Bhdratdmrita, a Sanskrit poem about Bhdrata; (5) Bhanja Maho- 
daya Ndtikd, a small Sanskrit drama; (6) Bhati Rasdmrita Sindhu, a 
work on devotional subjects; (7) Bidagdha Madhava, on Rddhd and 
Krishna; (8) Brahma Gydna, a metaphysical work; (9) Chaitanya 
Charitdmrita, life of Chaitanya, the Vishnuvite reformer of Naddea, 
translated from the Bengali; (10) Deold Told, an account of the 
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temple of Jaganndth; (n) Dhwani Manjari, a 
Sanskrit lexicography; (12) Dwirepha Kos, the same; (13) Ekdmbra 
Kshetra, on the sanctity of Bhuvaneswar, its temples, etc.; (14) Ekdm¬ 
bra Puran, a local Purdn on the same; (15) Ekdkshara Kos, a Sanskrit 
lexicography; (16) Gydna Chandra Churdmani, a work on metaphysics; 
(17) Itihds Lekhana, on the same; (18) Jaleswara Paddhati, a Sanskrit 
work on Smriti; (19) Kdnchikdveri, an interesting tale about the 
conquest of Conjeveram, and the adventures of Princess Padmavati'; 
(20) Kapila Sanhitd, a Sanskrit work on the places of pilgrimage in 
Orissa, Puri, Kandrak, Bhuvaneswar, and Jdjpur; (a x) Kosamanjari, a 
Sanskrit lexicography; (22) Kshetra Mdhdtmya, a Sanskrit work on 
the sacred places of Orissa; (23) Mohanta Nirnaya Rasa, a work on 
various classes of ascetics; (24) Mantrdrnaba, a Sanskrit work on 
the Tantras, the scriptures of the worshippers of the Wife of Siva; 
(25) Mahi Mandala, a work on creation; (26) Mukunda Mdld, partly 
in Uriyd and partly in Sanskrit, about the adventures of Rdma; (27) 
Naba Brinddban Bihdr, on Krishna’s sports with the maids of Brin- 
ddban; (28) Ndndrtha Kosh, a Sanskrit dictionary; (29) Niddna 
Tikd, a Sanskrit commentary on Niddn, a book of medicine; (30) 
Pdrijdt Haran, a small Sanskrit drama on Krishna’s forcibly taking 
away the Pdrijdt flower from the garden of the god-king of Heaven; 
(31) Prdchi Mdhdtmya, in Sanskrit, on the sanctity of the small 
river Prdchi; (32) Premloka Ndtaka, a Sanskrit drama; (33) Purd- 
shottama Kshetra Mdhdtmya, a Sanskrit work on Puri ; (34) Rddhdm- 
rita Gita, on Rddhd and Krishna; (35) Rdma Slta Ballabh Ndtak, 
a Sanskrit drama on Rdma and his wife Sltd; (36) Rdma Lila 
Ndtak, another Sanskrit drama of the same sort; (37) Sabda Kosh 
Told, a Sanskrit grammar; (38) Sampraddya Siddha, a Sanskrit work 
on Hindu Law; (39) Sahendaydnanda, a poem in Sanskrit; (40) Siva 
Purdn, a translation of the original Sanskrit work; (41) Siva Lildmrita, 
concerning the sports of Siva; (42) Slokdbali, a Sanskrit work; (43) 
Surjya Kshetra Mdhdtmya, a Sanskrit work on the sanctity of the 
temple of Kandrak; (44) Tantra Sdra, a Sanskrit work on the Tantras; 
(45) Tattwarnaba, a Sanskrit work on medicine; (46) Tulasi Kshetra 
Mdhdtmya, a Sanskrit work on the sanctity of Kendrdpdrd; and (47) 
Utkal Mdhdtmya, in Sanskrit, an account of the holy places in Orissa, 
In the names of books and authors I have sometimes transliterated 
from the Sanskrit orthography, sometimes from the Uriya form, the 
latter being generally followed when the name is a very common or 
popular one among the inhabitants of Orissa. Many of them, although 
not professedly translations, are paraphrases or compilations rather 
than original works. 
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H.B .—The following Index only applies to tlie text of 'Orissa* (both volumes)* as 
the Appendices are themselves so condensed, and embrace such a variety of sub¬ 
jects, that any attempt to give an alphabetical prtcis of them would unduly swell 
this Index. 


Afghans invade Bengal, ii. 3; conquer 
Orissa, 7-14: their struggle with the 
Mughuls in Orissa, 14-29; extinction 
of Orissa Afghans, 24-26. See Musa l- 
mdns; also App. vu. 

Agriculture. See Husbandmen , Til¬ 
lage. 

Anang Bhim Deo, builder of Jagan- 
ndth temple, i. 100. 

Architecture and Sculpture, Ya- 
vana, i. 230-232 ; sculptures at Jajpur, 
265-272; the Hindu Arch, 276, 277, 
297, 298 ; temple of Sun, 281 et scq . ; 
described, 288-298 ; Sun-pillars, 290 ; 
connection of Buddhist architecture 
with Sivaite, 234; with Vishnuvite, 290. 

Aryan Castes and Migrations, i. 
36, 37, 94, 174, 177, 201, 205; migra¬ 
tions of Siva worshippers into Orissa, 
and their settlement, 238-242 (see 
Brahmans) ; the Aryan colonization of 
India, Northern, Central, and Southern, 
242-265, ii. 206. See App. 6-11, 
37-41, 123-126. 

Asoka, i. 192, 195. See Buddhism . 

Astronomy, Yavana, i. 225, 226. 

Avatars. See Vishnu. 


Baitarani River, i. 82, 270, 272, ii. 

177. See App. 35, 74 , 97 , 9 8 , I0 9 - 
Banditti, i. 28, ii. 231. 

Banpur, i. 27, 28; App. r. 29. 
Balasor District, statistical account 
of, App. 11. 

Balasor Town, ii. 38, 39, 42, 43, 45, 
46, 47 ; App. 11. 41 - 43 ; . 

Bardwan sacked by Orissa king, 1. 
280; captured by Orissa rebels, ii. 26 ; 
heroic conduct of the ladies of the 
palace, 26, 27. 

Basu the Fowler, i. 89-97. 


Bhargavi River, i. 48, 56 ; App. 1. 3. 

Bhuvaneswar, i. 96, 233-236. 

Brahman Tenure-holders, L 33, 54, 
ii. 254. * 

Brahma, i. 92; images at Kanarak, 295. 

Brahmans, i. 33, 37 ; migrations and 
settlements of Sivaite Brahmans in 
Orissa, 238-242; potato-growing Brill- 
mans of Orissa, 239; Brahman coloniza¬ 
tion of India, 242; various sorts of 
Brahmans, 245; shepherd Brahmans 
of Himalayas, 244-246; ploughing 
Br&hmans of Doab, 246 ; manufactured 
Brahmans. of Oudh, 247 ; ploughing 
Brahmans of Benares, 248; various 
Brihmans of Bengal, 249, 250 ; peasant 
and jungle Brahmans of Central India, 
251, 252; aboriginal and fisher Brah¬ 
mans of Southern India, 253-257; 
blacksmith, etc., Brihmans of Madura 
and Ceylon, 258, 259 ; the Brahmans 
of the Veda and Epics, 260; analysis 
of the Brihman caste; earlier and 
later migrations, 261 ; differences in 
race, manufactured Brahmans, 263; 
the Brahmans a composite caste, 264 ; 
the Brihman metropolis of Orissa, 
Jajpur and its sculptures, 265-272 ; 
Brahman villages at Jajpur, 272 ; Brah¬ 
man colonization only partial, ii. 206 ; 
Brahman villages, 254, 255. See App. 
1. 7, 8 , n. 37, 3 8 , iv. 123, 124. 

Brahmani River, ii. 66, 177 ; App. nr. 
73, iv. 98, 106, 109. 

Buddhism, connection with Jagannath, 
i. 132; early Buddhist migrations, 
177; Buddhist cave-dwellings and 
rock-inscript ions in Orissa, 178-187 ; 
at Udayagiri and Khandgiri, 181 ; a 
sculptured rock monastery, 183-189 ; 
political history of Buddhism, 190-198 ; 
arrival of sacred Tooth in Orissa, 190 ; 
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its legend, 191, 201 ; Asoka's Edicts, 
192-195 ; further characteristics of these 
Edicts, 202-205 ; connection of Ya- 
vanas with spread of Buddhism, 
227-229; struggle of Buddhism with 
Siva-worship in Orissa, 233 ; downfall 
of Buddhism in Bengal, 261 ; Buddh¬ 
ism in Orissa, 650 A.D., 273 ; con¬ 
nection of Buddhist with Sivaite archi 
tecture, 234; with Vishnuvite, 290; 
Buddhism, Sun-worship, and Vishnu- 
vism, 299, 300 ; Buddhism and Jagan- 
nath, 304; Buddhism at Tamluk, 309, 
310. 


Canals in Orissa described, ii. 189-194; 
their cost, 190, 195 ; how to pay for 
them, 196-199; App. iv. 109-117. 

Car. Festival in June or July, i. 131 ; 
connection with Buddhistic procession, 
132 ; preparations for, 132; descrip¬ 
tion of, 133 ; self-immolation not prac¬ 
tised, 134, 304-308, 321 ; in thirteenth 
century, 296. See Jaganndth. 

Caste, influence of, ii. 10S, 109, 140, 
141 ; broken up by State education, 
146, 147. See Aryan Castes and 
Lcnv Castes ; Husbandmen ( privileged ). 

Cattack City, i. 49, 161 ; founded 
953 a.d., 275, 308 ; captured by Eng¬ 
lish, ii. 57, 58,60; App. iv. 127, 128. 

Cattack District, statistical account 
of, App. TV. 

Cess.es, Rural, in P&rikud, i. 35, 39, 56, 
ii. 233, 235. 

Chaitanya, i. 87 ; his life and work, 
106-j10. 

Chaubiskud described, i. 50, 59, 66. 

Chignons, tire* 200 b.c., i. 186; arc. 
700 a.d., 235, 236 ; 268. 

Chilka Lake, south end, i. 18, 19, 
20-29 J Parikud shores of, 30-43 ; 
northern end, 44-72; schemes for 
deepening and utilising the Chilka, 
73-80; statistics of traffic on Chilka, 77. 

Chinese Pilgrims to India, i. 131, 143, 
273 , 309, 310 - 

Cholera takes its rise in the overcrowded 
pilgrim houses of Puri, and breaks out 
along the line of the pilgrim march, i. 
148-167. See App. I. 25, 11. 66, iv. 
157 . 

City Life, absence of, in tributary 
states, ii. 102, 103 ; town population 
stationary in Orissa, 129, 130, 131. 
See App. i. II, ii. 41, 42. 43, iv. 127, 
128. 

Competition, influence of, on rent, i. 
33. 55-59; »• 212, 213, 267, 268. 

Criminal Classes in tributary states, 
ii. 108, 109 ; fewness of, in Orissa, 135, 
136 ; App. 1. 21, U. 58, iv. 147. 

Cultivators. See Husbamimen . 


Currency, gold, silver, and cowrie, i. 
317, 326, 329; among the Kandhs, ii. 
69 ; in tributary states of Orissa, 102; 
in Khurdha, 124; cowrie currency, 
168, 169. 

Custom, influence of, on rent, i. 33,55-59. 


D alt ala cutting described, i. 66, 69-76. 

Danish Settlement at Balasor, ii. 46. 

Daya River, i. 48, 70, 191; App. 1. 
2, 3- 

Delta, reclamation schemes, i. 47. 

Deltaic Rivers, characteristics of, i. 
48, 49, ii. 178-180; App. iv. 97, 98, 
99, * 17- 

Den khan al State and its Maharaja 
described, ii. 104-m ; App. iv. 84, 85. 

Depopulation, i. 30, 38; by floods, 
64-68, 272, ii. 34, 35, 52, 55, 61, 127, 
180, 231, 232; App. hi. 76. 

Desertion of Lands, i. 64, ii. 34, 35, 
52, 231, 233, 244, 251, 253, 254. 

Domarkhand, i. 66 ; App. 1. 22, 23. 

Droughts, i. 64; drying up of the 
rivers in summer, ii. 179; cost of 
droughts to Government, 184-187 ; 
schemes for averting droughts, 189-192 ; 
App. I. 19, II. 53-56, iv. 115, 116. 

Dutch Settlements in Bengal, ii. 37 ; 
at Balasor, 46. 


Education. See State Education . 

Embankments against rivers, i. 49, 
65 ; their cost to the State and their 
inadequacy, ii. 181-184; schemes for 
their improvement, 180; App. I. 2, 
3, ii. 36, 52, S3, hi. 75, iv. 117, 

I l8, I I9 ; 

English invasion of Orissa, i. 30; as 
merchants in Orissa, ii. 36-54 ; at 
Patna, 37 ; at Pipplf and Balasor, 38, 
39; at Hugh, 39, 40 ; in Orissa, 40, 
41 ; the era of armed commerce in 
Orissa, 41-55 ; in GanjAm, 45-53 ; as 
governors in Orissa, 55—173 ; conquest 
and annexation of Orissa, 54-59, 164. 

Expenditure. See Revenues and Ex¬ 
penditure. 


False Point, ii. 193, 194; App. iv. 101- 
106. 

Family, the simplest unit of rural so¬ 
ciety among the Kandhs, ii. 72-76, 
203-206, 208, 209. 

Famine of 1866, i. 38, 40, ii. 34, 35; 
of 1770, 184; of 1866, 185, 186, 194; 
efforts to prevent famine, 189-198; App. 
11. 55; iv. 144. See Droughts , Floods . 

Feudal organization and peasant militia 
of Orissa, ii.-4, 6, 13; in Kandh 
country, 71, 72; in Khurdha, t>assim r 
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I. 24; feudal aristocracy under Hindu 
dynasties, 216-219, 208; its disinte¬ 
gration under our system, 269, 270. 

Fishing Communities and Castes, i. 
31, 32, 45 , ii* 233, 234; App. 1. 4. 

Fish-curing rendered impossible by our 
Salt Laws, ii. 159, 160, 161. 

Fiscal Divisions (. Pargannds ), i. 50; 
machinery for administering the fiscal 
divisions under Hindus, ii, 215-219 ; 
the headman, accountant, and chief 
swordsman of fiscal divisions develope 
into land-holders under the Musal- 
mans, 221-224. For lists of Fiscal 
Divisions see App. I. 22, 23, 11. 58- 
64, in. 135, 136, 137, 147-156. 

Floods, i. 30, 35, 49-52, 63, 64; cost 
of, 64, 65-69; floods of 1866 in 
Parikud, 35 ; in Puri district, 67-69, 
ii. 174-179; general statistics of the 
flood of 1866, 180; cost of floods to 
Government, 181, 184; schemes for 
their control, 188 ; App. I. 2, 3, 4, 

II. 51-56, iv. 99, 108, 109, 117-120. 

Forts, on Chilka, i. 28; Parikud, 36 ; 

cover the country, ii. 34, 50, 51. 

French Settlement at Balasor, ii. 

47 . 


Gangetic or Vishnuvite Dynasty 
( Ganga- Vansa\ its rise, 1132 a.d., i. 
278-281 ; its public works, 281-300; 
statistics of extent and revenue of 
Orissa under the dynasty, 317-319 ; 
its expeditions southward, 319-321 ; 
culmination of its fortunes, 322; its 
end, 322, 323. 

Ganjam City, i. r7 ; district, 18; our 
factories there, ii. 49; molested by 
Marhattas, 50-52 ; curious judicial 
proceedings, 53. 

Gar ur, or sacred vulture of Vishnu, at 
Jajpiir, i. 267. 

Gold, value of, 12th to 19th century in 
India, i. 316, 317. 

Gopalpur port, i. 17. 

Government Share of Rent, under 
native rajah in Parikud, i. 34, 35 ; 
under English rule, 53, 61, 62 ; share 
in the produce of the land under Bri¬ 
tish rule, ii. 166, 167. 

Grain Valuation of Land Tax recom¬ 
mended, ii, 172. 

Greeks (Asiatic or Ionian) identified 
with Yavanas, i. 209-211 ; their pro¬ 
gress through India, 212-224; their in¬ 
fluence on Indian science, art, and 
religion, 225-232. 

Gumsar Raja, ii. 70, 86. 


Headman. See Village Headman and 
Fiscal Division . 


Heraldic Devices in ancient Orissa, i. 
294, 295, 309; App. 111. 82, 84, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 90, 91. 

Hired Labourers, i. 37, ii. 248. See 
L<nv Castes, Non*Aryan Castes , and 
App. 

Holy Food (Mahiprasad) of Jaganndth, 

i. 86. 

Homestead Rent, i. 35, 39, ii. 242, 245. 
Hugli Town, ii. 39. 

Human Sacrifices among theKandhs, 

ii. 86, 95-98; suppressed, 99, 100. 
See Self-immolation, 

Husbandmen, i. 32, 37,62; desert their 
lands, ii. 34, 35, 61 ; for nomadic 
husbandmen, see Tillage ; husband¬ 
men protected under our system, 266, 
267 ; the husbandmen of Khurdha 
and sale of tenant right, 271, 272, 
276 ; App. I. 13, 14, II. 43, 46, 47, 
48, III. 79, iv. 128, 129, 130, 138. 
Husbandmen , privileged classes of i. 33, 
34 , 37 . 54 . ii- 255, 256. 

Husbandmen, resident classes of(T/uini), 
i. 54-58, ii. 232, 233 ; their status 
and privileges, 241-244 ; also App. 
Husbandmen, non-resident classes of 
(Pdhi) i. 54-58, ii. 232, 233, 241“; 
their status and privileges, 245, 246 ; 
also App. 


Incomf.s, smallness of, i. 40; App. 1. 14. 

Income Tax, its unpopularity and un¬ 
productiveness in Orissa, ii. 151 ; how 
it could be got rid of, 163, 172. 

Indradyumna, Vishnuvite legend of, 
i. 89-97. 

Ionians. See Yavanas . 

Iron much used in Orissa architecture, 
i. 297 ; App. 111. 75 - 


Jagannath, i. 29, 32 ; his holy abode 
at Puri, 83, 84 ; his ancient history 
and flight, 85 ; his catholicity, 86, 87, 
88; legend of origin, 89-93; ana¬ 
lysis of legend, 94-97 5 temple built, 
1198 A.D., 100; cost of, 101, 102; 
composite nature of Jaganndth, 113 ; 
mediaeval legends, 114 ; his supremacy 
among the common people, 115 ; pil¬ 
grim tax under Mxihammadans, 115 ; 
under Marhattas, 116, 123 ; under the 
English, 123, 124, 125 ; revenues of 
Jagannath, 116, 125, 127 ; monastic 
endowments, 116-121 ; Jagannath 
under British rule, 122-125 ; number 
of pilgrims, 126 ; their oblations, 127; 
priests and officers of Jagannath, 128 ; 
description of temple and images, 128, 
129 ; service of temple, 129, 130 ; its 
cost, 130; festivals, 130, 131 (see Car- 
festival) ; indecencies in his worship, 
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>131, 135 ; the low castes excluded 
from his temple, 135, 136; his pilgrim 
hunters, 140; his garden-house, 143; 
village gods, 95, 143 ; monoply of the 
Jagannath cooks in feeding the pil¬ 
grims, 146 ; the temple archives, 128; 
described in detail, 198-202 ; Jagan- 
nith temple an asylum for King of 
Bengal, 299; his connection with 
Buddhism, Vishnuvisrn, and Sun- 
worship, 288-300 ; he is left supreme, 
300; his • great religious syncretism, 
30J, 302 ; his higher aspects, 302-304 ; 
Buddhistic ceremonies at Jagannath, 
historical facts about self-immolation 
at Jagannath, 304-308 ; hereditary 
sweeper, 321, ii. 3 ; his priests place 
their temple under English protection, 

56 - 


Jail, description of, in a Native State, ii. 
108, 109 ; jail statistics in Orissa, 135, 
136 ; App. 1. 21, 11. 58, iv. 147. 
Jains, i. 181, 230, 302, 

JajpuR, i. 82, 239-241 ; its sculptures, 
etc,, 265-272 ; App. II. 38, IV. 127, 
146. 

Jayadeva and Jagann&th, i. 114. 


Kabir, his life and work, i. 103-106, 
114. 

Kali or Parvati (see also Stva\ i. 270. 

Kaljnga, ancient Kingdom of, i. 172, 
190, 197. o 

Kandhs, i. 28, 175; their habitat, 11. 
67, 69, 70 ; inferior races mixed among ' 
them, 68, 69 ; their present settlements, 
70; they come under our rule, 70, 
71 ; different aspects in which they 
present themselves, 71 ; Kandh feudal¬ 
ism, 71, 72; Kandh social organiza¬ 
tion, 72, 73, 74; Kandh public and 
private law, 75, 76; origin and trans¬ 
fer of land-rights, 77; judicial pro¬ 
cedure, ordeals, 78; Kandh law of 
inheritance, Salic law, 79; their in¬ 
dependence, fidelity, and valour, So, 
86; Kandh weddings and births, 81, 
82 ; high status of women, 83 ; Kandh 
funeral rites, 84 ; their hospitality, 85 ; 
the Kandh village described, 87; its 
servile castes, 87, 88; the Kandh 
husbandman, 89 ; a Kandh listed com¬ 
bat, 90; their drunkenness, 91; Kandh 
deities and religion, 92-94; Kandh 
priesthood, 95; human sacrifice, 95- 
98 ; we form the Kandhs into a nation, 
99, 100; Kandh land rights and 

village system, 203-208; compared 
with the Hindu system, 208-212; 
pressure of population and of rents in 
Kandh country compared with other 


parts of Orissa, 211-214; App. nr. 
76, 77, 82, 83, 84. 

Kesari Dynasty. See Lion Line . 
Keunjhar State, ii. 112, 113-119; a 
highland law-suit, 115; a highland 
rising, 117 ; App. iv. 86. 

Khandgiri, i. 181. 

Kkurdha Maharajah, sweeper to 
Jagannath, i. 115, 320, 321, 322. See 
Khurdhd Subdivision. 

Khurdha Subdivision, i. 17S, 181; 
rebellion of, in 1818, ii. 123-125 ; the 
present condition of Khurdhd Maha- 
rdjas, 125; their local era and pro¬ 
phecies,, 126, 127 ; their position under 
the Mughuls and Marhattas, 222; land- 
system, 268-274. App. I. 27, 28, 29. 
Kolair Lake, i. 26, 73, 78. 

KOLS, ii. 66, 68; App. III. 76. 
Koyahkai River, i. 48, ii. 177; App. 

I. 2, 3. 

Kshattriyas, i. 262; App. 1. 8, 9, 

II. 39, 40, iv. 124. 


Land, increase in value of, i. 52 ; desti¬ 
tute of value, ii. 60, 261-263. 

Landholders (intermediate between 
Government and the cultivator), i. 36, 
40, 53, 54, 61 (see also Husbandmen , 
Rights in the Soil, Village Communi¬ 
ties) ; under Marhattas, ii. 32, 33; 
desert their lands, 52 ; disappear from 
Orissa, 60; reappear, 61; land¬ 
holders unknown in Kandh country, 
77, 204, 205, 208, 209, 212, 213 ; total 
number of landholders in tributary 
states and Orissa, 213, 214; three stages 
of proprietary rights, 214; proprietors 
merely officials under Hindus, 215- 
220; transition stage between Hindu 
and Mughul systems, 221 ; growth of 
proprietary rights under Musalmdns, 
221, 222; various classes of land¬ 
holders, the Zaviinddr proper, 223 ; 
the Taldqddr , 224 ; origin and growth 
of proprietors’ title analyzed, 225, 226 ; 
the subject of their title, 227; four 
incidents of their title, hereditary suc¬ 
cession, 228 ; specimen of Sanads , 
229, 230; their eight sources of in¬ 
come, 231-236; their responsibility for 
the Land-Tax, 236 ; procedure against 
them for arrears by imprisonment or 
sale, 237 ; right of private sale or trans¬ 
fer, 238; their aggrandizement at the 
cost Of the village heads, 239 ; land¬ 
holders sprung from the village heads, 
249-253 ; Brahman villages and ten¬ 
ure-holders, 254, 255; landholders 
disappear in 1803, and require to be 
‘searched out/ 256 ; we give them full 
rights, 257, 258 ; these rights analyzed, 
259-261; present status and numbers. 
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262-264; system of land-rights in 
IChurdha under the Hindu system, 268 ; 
and under ours, 269-271; individual 
proprietary rights developed at the ex¬ 
pense of village and tenant rights, 
268, 272, 273; costliness of private 
rights to the State, 274, 275. 'See 
App. 1. 20, 11. 57, iv. 145. 

Land-making, process of, i. 20-24, 46, 
47. i>3, ii. 43- 

Land-reclamation on Chilka, i. 40, 
79 ; on Gangetic .Delta, 47 ; on Koiair 
I-ake, 73, 78. 

Land-revenue of Orissa under native 
and British rule, ii. 164-167; its 
present inadequacy explained, 167- 
173; App. 1. 20, 11. 56, 57, iv. 139, 
144. 

Land-rights. See Rights in the Soil, 
Village, etc. 

Land-settlement of 1836, i. 53, 60, 
61, 62, 64, ii. 256-275. See App. 1. 
20, 24, 11. 56, 57, iv. 139, 144. 

Leaf-wearing tribes, ii. no, 116, 117. 

Leases, i. 38, 53, ii. 243, 245, 266, 271, 
272. 

Lion Line of Orissa {Kesari Dynasty), 
its rise, 474 A.D., i. 232 ; its national 
creed, cities, and capitals, 233-241 
(see Jdjpter ); its public works, 274- 
277 ; its fall, 278; statistics of revenue, 
and extent of Orissa under Lion Line, 
316. 

Love-worship ( Vallabkdrhdris ), i. 108, 
110-113. 

Low Castes, i. 36, 37, 38; excluded 
from Jagann&th’s temple, 135, 136; 
among the Kandhs, ii. 68, 87, 88; in 
a Native State, 108, 109; in Keunjhar, 

114; influence of caste among them, 
140; in the Kandh hamlet and Hindu 
village, 206, 210, 211, 241; under 
.British rule, 246-249; in Brdhman 
villages, 256; App. I. 9, 10, 21, II. 
40, 49. 58, HI. 76, 77, IV. 124, 125. 


Maiianadi River, i. 47, 48,49, 69, 70, 
7L 83, 84, 173, ii. 64, 65 ; spoiled as 
a trade route by our Salt Laws, 161, 
162 ; the Mahanadi distributaries, 
177 ; their statistics and characteristics, 
178-181; App. I. 1-4, III. 73, iv. 
97-106. 

Marhattas as landlords, i. 50, 51, 52, 
61, 291 ; obtain Orissa, ii. 30; their 
period of misrule, 31—35 ; their transit 
dues, 44; their raids and molestations 
on our factories, 48-54; Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s Marhatta war, 54, 55 ; we wrest 
Orissa from them, 55-59; Marhatti 
land-administration of Orissa, 239, 240. 

Maritime Enterprise in ancient India, 
i. 176, 197, 312-316. 


Medicine, Yavann, i. 227. See Sanita¬ 
tion; also the pages devoted to the 
medical aspects of the respective dis¬ 
tricts at the end of App. 1. II. and iv. 

Military Castes, i. 36; their tenures, 
36. See Feudal Organization. 

Missionaries, their political work in 
Orissa, ii. 141 ; native Christians, 
famine orphanages, 142-144; the low 
social position of the native Christians 
explained, 143; App. i. 11, ii. 41, in. 
77, iv. 127. , J 

Monastic Institutions and Lands 
(see also Religious Grants ), their re¬ 
venue in Orissa, i. 83 ; Vishnuvite re¬ 
ligious houses, 109; monastic revenues, 
wealth, and abuses in Orissa, 116-121 ; 
monastic legislation and attempts at 
reform, 117, 121. 

Morbhanj State (see also Peacock 
Family), ii. in, 112, 113; App. hi. 
87. 

Mughuls, various meanings of the 
word, i. 232; their struggle with the 
Afghans in Orissa, ii. 14-29. See 
Musalmdns. 

Munaguni River, i. 66, 70, 71. 

Musalmans, their hill shrines, i. 179; 
appear under name of Yavanas, 224, 
232 ; their iconoclasm at Jajpur, 265- 
268; their buildings at jajpur, 266; 
sources of Muhammadan history of 
Orissa, ii. I, 2; early invasions of 
Orissa, 3-6; their conquest of Orissa, 
7-14 ; struggles between Afghans and 
Mughuls in Orissa, 14-29 ; their decline 
and present low estate in Orissa, 23- 

25 ; App. 1. 6, II. 37, 4 ?. HI. 77, IV. 
126, 127. 


Nalbana (Isle of Reeds), i. 29. 

Nomadic Husbandry. See Tillage. 

Non-Aryan Castes, i. 32, 36, 37, 38, 
94, 95; excluded from Jaganndth’s 
temple, 135, 136, 175, 176, 177; as 
the Fisher Kings of Tamluk, 310, 312 
(see also Low Castes ), ii. 68, 87, 114; 
App. I. 9, 10, 21, II. 40, 49, 58, III. 
76, 77, iv. 124, 125. 

Occupancy Rights among the Kandhs, 
ii. 205 ; on the plains, 243. 

Odra, or Orissa, derivation of name, i. 
172. 

Offices connected with the land re¬ 
venue, the origin of proprietary rights, 
ii. 214, 215 ; era of ofiices, 215-222 ; 
under Marhattas, 239. 

Orissa, state of, at period of our an¬ 
nexation in 1803, i. 49, 55 ; ancient 
sanctity of, 82, 84 ; sacred divisions of, 
83; boundaries and revenues of, in 12th 
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century, ioo, ioi ; conquest of, 122 ; 
legislative boundaries of, in 1866, 124: 
Orissa under native rule, 168-331 ; 
Orissa unknown to ancient Sanscrit 
literature, 168, 169; its first appearance 
in history, 170; linguistic boundaries 
of, 171, 172, 174; derivation of the 
word, 172 ; early inhabitants of, 175; 
Buddhistic period of, 177-T179, etc. 
(for details see Buddhism) ; Orissa de¬ 
lineated, 50 A.D., 197, 198; palm- 
leaf archives, 198-202; the pre-his- 
torical eras of Orissa, 3101 B.c, to 
323 A f b , 202-206; delineated, 650 
a.d,, 273 ; statistics and revenue un¬ 
der Lion Line, 316 ; value of gold and 
silver in 12th century, 316; statistics 
under Gangetic dynasty, 1132-1532 
a.d., 317-319; southern expeditions 
under this dynasty, 320, 321, 322 ; re¬ 
venues under this line, 323-330; raids 
and invasions, 1200-1500 a.d., ii. 4, 
5, 6 ; Afgh&n conquest, 7-14; Orissa 
the Afghan base of revolt, 14-18 ; un¬ 
der Akbar attached to the empire, 19- 
22 ; as a Mughul province, 23, 31 ; its 
revolts and rebellions, 24-29 ; ceded to 
the Marhattds, 30 ; under the Mar- 
hattas, 30-35 ; statistics of Orissa re¬ 
venue under Marhattds, 30-33; the 
English as merchants in Orissa and the 
age of armed industry, 38-54 ; English 
conquest and annexation, 55-59 ; state 
of Orissa when we got it, 1803 a.d., 
59 -64, 127; our government of the 
Tributary States (y.z>.), 64-120 ; our 
three systems of administration in 
Orissa, 121; our government of the 
Delta (Orissa proper), 121-173; our 
legal title to Orissa, 122; Khurdhd 
rising in 1818, 123-126; Orissa in 1803, 
127 ; town population stationary, 129; 
love of village life, 130, 132 ; various 
features of British rule, 133-140; 
missionary efforts and State education, 
140-149 ; new taxes inevitable, 151 ; 
Income Tax, 151 ; Salt Tax, 152-163; 
Stamp Tax, 164; the Land Tax and 
its inadequacy explained, 164-173 ; 
prices and wages, 168-173; rainfall 
and water supply, 174-178 ; character¬ 
istics of the deltaic rivers, 179 ; an 
Orissa flood, 180. For the statistical 
accounts of the respective districts, 
see App. I. II. iv.; tor the Tributary 
States, App. ill. 5 for the geology of 
Orissa, App. V.; its Flora, App. vi.; 
the chronicle of its native kings, App. 
vir. ; Muhammadan annals, App. vin.; 
and its vernacular literature, App. IX. 


Pat. Dynasty, i. 261. 

Parikud, i. 29-45. See Floods . 


Parvati, i. 82. See also KM and Siva. 

Peacock Family, and kings of Tam- 
luk and Morbhanj, i. 308, 309, ii. 112, 

113 ; App. hi, 87. 

Pilgrim Tax, i, 115, 116, 123, 124, 
125, 160. 

Pilgrims (see Jaganndth , also Pilgrim 
7 'ax) f i. 127, 132 ; passion for pilgrim¬ 
age, *37> the pilgrim anarch described, 
138, 139, 141, 146; pilgrim-hunters, 
140; arrival of pilgrims in Puri, 142 ; 
their devotions, 143-145 ; their num¬ 
bers, 77, 126, 138, 1453 collated and 
scrutinized, 150; bad food, epidemics, 
cholera, 146-148; over-crowding in 
lodging-houses, 148-152; former mise¬ 
ries of the pilgrims, 152, 153 ; suffer¬ 
ings on the return journey, 153-156; 
12,000 lives lost per annum, 156; 
remedial measures proposed and ex¬ 
amined, 157-167; Chinese pilgrims to 
India., 141, 153, 273, 300, 310. 

PlPPLI, on the Subanrekha, acquired, ii. 
38; abandoned on account of the silt¬ 
ing up of the ri ver, 43. 

Population of Parikud, 38 ; statistics of 
population in Orissa, and increase under 
British rule, ii. 129-132, 138 ; pressure 
of population in different parts of Orissa, 
and its relation to the rise of rent, 211- 
214. For details, see App. i.,n.,andiv. 

Police, statistics of, in Orissa, cost and 
numbers, ii. 134, 137, 138. See Village 
Watchman. See App. 1. 20, 21, II. 
57. 58, iv. 145. 

Portuguese Settlements m Madras, 
Orissa, and Bengal, ii. 37, 38. 

Post Office, statistics and influence of, 
in Orissa, ii. 149. 

Prices of Fuel, i. 29 ; of precious metals, 

12th to 19th century, 316, 317, 326- 
329 ; of rice, barley, etc., 14th to 19th 
century, 327, 328, 329 ; history of 
prices in Orissa, 1771-1871, ii. 168-171; 
App. 1. 17, 18, n. 48, 49, ss, iv. 
140, 141. 

Precious Metals, history of their value 
in India, i. 316, 317, 326-329; fall in 
value of, 1771-1871 a.d., ii. 167-172. 

Proli, his rise to power, i. 277-279. 

Prophecies in Khurdha, ii. 126, 127. 

Proprietors. See Land-holders. 

Public Works, of Buddhism, i. 178- 
189 ; of Sivaite or Lion Dynasty, 274- 
277 (see also Jdjpur) ; of Gangetic or 
Vishnuvite Dynasty, 100-102,281-300; 
under British rule, ii. 139, 193-199. 
See Canals and Embankments. 

Pur an as, i. 98, 99. 

Puri City (see Jagann&tK ), i. 83, 103, 
109, 114, 142, 144, 145, 148, 160, 
162, 163, 276, ii. 56; App. 1. 11, 
12, 13. 

Turi District (see Floods \ Buddhist 
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cave dwellings, 178-181 ; App. 1. 1- 
29. 


Rainfall in Orissa, ii. 17$; App. 1. 
25, 11. 64, iv. 157. 

Rajah Todar Mal, ii. 15, 16. 

Rajah Man Singh, ii. 17, 18. 

Ramananda, i. 87; his life and work, 
102, 103. 

Ramanuja, i. 87, 100. 

Rambha village, i. 27. 

Rents, i. 32, 33, 34, 50, 53-56, 59, 60, 
66; rent unknown among the Ivandhs, 
ii. 77, 205, 208, 212 ; origin and growth 
of rent in Orissa, 212-214, 2 3 2 > 233; 
App. 1. 16, n. 50, 51, iv. 135-138. 

Religion and Religious Reforma¬ 
tions, i, 5, 102-115, ii- 254 - See also 
Baddhism , Chaitcinya> Jagannath , 
Sitia, Vishnu. App. 1. 11, H. 41, 
in. 77, iv. 126, 127. 

Religious Grants, i. 38, 83, ii. 254. 
See Monastic Institutions and Land. 

Rent-free Tenures, i. 39, ii. 231, 
253, 254, 255, 260. 

Revenues and Expenditure of Orissa, 
under Lion Line, i. 316; under Gan¬ 
ged dynasty, 317-319* 3 2 3~33°J of 
Tributary States, ii. 101 ; of Orissa un¬ 
der British rule, 132, 133 ; increased 
cost of Government, 133, 134, 150; 
new taxes inevitable, 151 ; Postal 
Revenue in Orissa, 149 ; Income Tax, 
151 ; Salt Duty, 152-163; Stamp 
Revenue, * 63 ; Land Revenue under 
native and British rule, 164-167 ; its 
present inadequacy explained, 167-173; 
remission of revenue on account of 
floods, 181 ; App. I. 19, 20, 11. 56, 
57, iv. 144, 145. 

Rice-crop, i. 36; App. 1. 14, 15, 19, 
11. 44, 45, 46, 51, 55, in. 80, iv. 130- 
* 33 * 

Rivers of Orissa, effects on Pdrikud, 
31, 46 ; on Chilki Lake, 46, 47 ; in 
Puri district, 48-50, 63, ii. 175 ; the 
river system of Orissa described, 176- 
*79 ; App. 1. 2, 3, 4 , 11. 34, 35, 36, 

52 . 53, 54, W . 73, 74, *v. 97^*09,117- 

120, 

Rights in the Soil, i. 53 ; Company’s 
efforts todevelopethem, 53, 59, 61-63; 
developed under British rule, 330, 
ii. 163, 164, 200-276; theoretical 
views on land-rights, 201 ; village 
system among Kandhs, 203-200; 
offices connected with the Land Re¬ 
venue become the origin of proprietary 
light, 214, 215; era of offices, 215- 
222; officers of fiscal divisions under 
Hindus, 215-219; village officers under 
Hindus, 220; transition from Hindus 
to Muhammadans, and grcwth of in¬ 


choate rights, 221-223; various classes 
of these rights—the Zamind&ri, 223 ; 
the Taltiqddri , 224; incidents and 
money value of these rights, 225-238 ; 
village rights, 239-256; rights of the 
cultivators, 241-246; of the village 
heads, 249-256; rights of the land¬ 
holders, as defined by our proclamation 
of 1804 a.D., 256, 257; full proprie¬ 
tary rights granted and analysed, 259- 
261 ; land tenures become market¬ 
able, 262 ; their rapid growth, 263 : 
village rights disintegrate, 264, 265 ; 
rights of the husbandmen protected, 
266, 267 ; system of land rights in 
Khurdha, under the Hindu Rdjas, 268 ; 
and under ours, 269, 270; sale of 
tenant right under our system, 271 ; 
decay of corporate village rights in 
Khurdha, 272, 273; they survive as cor¬ 
porate village amusements, 274 ; costli¬ 
ness of private rights to the State, 274, 
275; an accurate system of Indian 
land rights to be derived only from a 
study of the MS. records, 276, 277 ; 
App. I. 17, 20, 24, 11. 46, 47, 48, iv. 
137-140, 145. 


Salt-making in Parikud, process, cost, 
and duty, i. 41, 44; solar and artificial, 
41, 43, 44; Liverpool salt reckoned 
impure, 41, 44 ; heavy duty on salt 
a cause of the Khurdha rising, ii. 124 ; 
average consumption of Salt in Europe 
and India, 152-155 ; rates of salt duty 
in India, 153 ; average consumption in 
Orissa, 156 ; does the salt duty press 
too heavily on the people? 157 ; could 
it be raised without hardship to the 
poor? 158, 159; pur Salt Laws deprive 
the people of a staple article of food 
(cured fish), 159-161 ; and by internal 
custom-lines block up the natural trade- 
routes, 161-163. App. 1. 4, 11, 32. 

Sanitation, defective in Puri, i. 148; 
sanitary cordon around Cattack, 161 ; 
pilgrim camps, 163; regulation of 
pilgrim lodging-houses, 164; pilgrim 
quarantine, 165 ; difficulties of sanita¬ 
tion in India, 165, 166. For medical 
aspects of the respective districts, see 
App. 1. 25-27, 11. 64-69, iv. 157-160. 

Sar-Lake, i. 48; App. 1. 4. 

Sasans or Brahman villages, ii. 254, 
255. 

Savars, i. 28, 175, 176 ; their habitat 
and history, ii. 67, 68; App. 1. 7, 

11. 77. 

Self-immolation at Jagannath, the 
historical facts about it, i. 304-308. 

Silver, value of, in 12th to 19th century 
in India, i. 316, 317, 326; fall in value 
of, 1771 to 1871, ii. 167-172. 
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Single Combat, ii. 27. 

Sirai described, i. 50, 51, 52, 66, 67 ; 
App. 1. 23. 

SxVa, i. 82 ; antiquity of worship, 96 ; 
characteristics of Siva-worship, 100, 
II2; it becomes the national faith of 
Orissa, 474 A.a, 232, 233; its struggle 
with Buddhism, 233 ; Sivaite sculpture, 
234, 235; Siva tire dominant god, 236; 
spiritual aspect of Siva-worship, 237; 
migration of Sivaite priests into Orissa, 
their settlements and their influence, 
238-242 ; establishment of Sivaism in 
Bengal, 261 ; Sivaite sculptures at Jaj- 
pur, 267-271; Siva the god of the 
Brahmans, 274; decline and corrup¬ 
tions of Siva-worship, 274-276 ; its fall 
as the national creed, 278-280, See 
A rchitecture. 

Slavery in Orissa, ii. 61, 62, 63. 

Solar Line (or Sun Dynasty) of Orissa, 

i. 286-2S8. 

State Education in Denkh&nal, ii. 

110; statistics and influence of, in Orissa, 
I 39 -I 49 - 

Sudras. See Lew Castes, Hired Labour¬ 
ers, Non-Aryan Castes. 

SUND.A RBANS OF CANGES, i. 47, of 
Orissa, 47 ; App. iv. 96, vi. 175-178. 

Sun-W( RSHIP, i. 203; at JAjpur, 271, 
286 ; at Kandrak, 281 ; throughout 
Orissa, 282-284 ; in Bengal, 285, 286; 
Sun dynasty of Orissa, 286-288; Sun 
temple at Kandrak described, 288- 
298; at Pud, 290; connection of Sun- 
worsl ip with Vishnuvism and Bud¬ 
dhism, 298, 299 ; Vishnuvite reforma¬ 
tions, 302-304. See Architecture . 

Taluqdars, the strict meaning of the 
word, ii. 224. See Landholders and 
Rights in the Soil . 

TAMLUK, a Buddhist port, i. 197 ; the 
maritime capital of Orissa, its legends 
and rise, 308, 309; its maritime enter¬ 
prise, 310-314; its decline and ruin, 
315, 316. 

Taxation, native, i. 34, 35 > 3 6 ; land 
tax and transit dues, ii. 32, 33, 44, 45; 
causes of increased taxation in India, 

ii. * 33 » * 34 , * 5 °, * 5*5 local taxes and 
cesses under Mughuls, 233, 234; tran¬ 
sit dues, 235. 

Tenures. See Rights in the Soil, Land¬ 
holders , Husbandmen , etc. 

Tillage, nomadic, ii. 102, 103, no, 
ill, 205, 207, 208; increase of til¬ 
lage under British rule, 128. See 
Husbandmen. App. I. I 4 ~* 9 » 2 4 > **• 
44-56, iil 80, iv. 115, 1 30-1 43 - 

Transit Duties on Goods under native 
rule, ii. 44 , 2 35 * ,, ur 

Tributary States, oppressed by Mar- 


hattas, ii. 49; their geography and 
natural features, 64, 65 ; their rivers 
and water supply, 65, 66; their popu¬ 
lation, Aryan and Non-Aryan, 66-120 
(see also Kandhs , Sowars , Kols ); 
British system of government in Tri¬ 
butary States;, 100, ioi; their trade 
and currency, 102 ; statistics of, ioo~ 
104; Denkhanal State, 104-m ; Mor- 
bhanj, 111-113; Keunjhar, 112-119 ; 
minor hill chiefs, 119, 120; ravages by 
wild beasts, 128 ; App. ill. 71-93. 


Udayagiri, i. 181. 

Utkala, Sanskrit name for Orissa, de¬ 
rivations of, i. 81, 172. 


Village Accountant, his duties and 
emoluments, i. 60,61, ii. 220, 249,269. 

Village Communities, i. 32, 34, 37, 
50, 52, 54-59, 60; the Uriyas’ love of 
village life, ii. 102, 103, 129-131; the 
Kandh and Hindu Village compared, 
203-208 ; their differences examined, 
208-211; village, the rural unit of the 
Hindu system, 215, 216, 219; village 
organisation and administration, 220, 
22! ; rights of village heads sacrificed 
under Mughuls to the quasi- land¬ 
holders, 239; village heads, etc., under 
the Marhattas, 240; The Village Guild, 
241; the component parts of the vil¬ 
lage, 241 ; resident husbandmen, 242- 
245; non-resident husbandmen, 245, 
246; landless castes, shopkeepers, and 
merchants, 246; artisans, 247; day- 
labourers, 248 ; village officers,^ 249 ; 
village heads, 249-254; Brahman 
villages, 255, 256 ; we recognise vil¬ 
lage heads as landholders, 260 ; vil¬ 
lage rights disintegrate under our sys¬ 
tem, 264 ; harsh aspects of the change, 
265 ; Village system and officers in 
fchurdha under the Hindu system, 268, 
and under ours, 269, 270; village 
usages sacrificed to individual rights, 
272,273; App. 1. 22,11.58,59, IV. 147. 

Village Gods, i. 95, 143* *• *36- 

Village Headman, his duties and 
emoluments, i. 60; village heads 
among the Kandhs and Hindus, ii. 74, 
80, 204, 205, 209, 220, 239, 240, 
249 ; hereditary heads, 249 ; heads by 
purchase, 250; by election, 251, 252 ; 
their profits, 253 ; in Khurdha, 270. 

Village Watchman, his duties and 
emoluments, i. 61; number of, in Orissa, 
ii. 137, 138, 218; organized as apea- 
sant militia, 216, 218. 

Vishnu, i. 82, 84; Vishnuvite reforma¬ 
tions, 87, 88; primeval search for him, 
89, 90, 96; introduction and strongly 
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Aryan type of Vishnu - worship, 97 ; 
Vishnu - Purina, 1045 A.D., 90, 99; 
Vishnuvite reformations, 99, 100, 102- 
107; popularity of Vishnu with the 
peasantry, 109 ; Vishnuvite quietism, 
107; Vishnuvite reformations con¬ 
tinued, 108-112; indecencies of Vishnu - 
worship, no-112, 131,135; explained, 
113 ; mythical contest of Vishnu with 
Kshattriyas, 262, 263Vishnuvite 
sculptures at Jaipur, 267-271 ; Vishnu 
the god of the common people, 274; 
his worship becomes the royal faith in 
Orissa, 1132 A.D., 278-280; Vishriu- 
vism in the form of Sun-worship, 281- 
287; Vishnuvism, Sun-worship, and 
Buddhism, 29&--300; Jagannath left 
supreme, 300; philosophy of the Vish- 
nuvite Avatars, 300. 


Wages, rise in, 1771 to 1871, ii. 168- 
171, 248 ; App* 1. 17, 18, 11. 48, 49, 
iv. 140. 

Waste Land, i. 35, 38, ii. 60, 61, 212- 
214, 231, 232, 235, 242, 250, 251, 252, 
253, 270; App. 1. 17, 24, 11. 49, 50, 
iv. 131, 142. 

Watchman. See Village Watchman . 

Water Supply, sources of, in Orissa, i. 
47, 64 ; cost of controlling water supply 
in Puri district, 63-68; schemes for 
doing so, 69-76; the general water 
supply of Orissa, ii. 174-180; costli¬ 
ness to Government of its present un¬ 
controlled state, 180-188; its disas¬ 


trous effects on the people, 188, 189 ; 
schemes for controlling the water sup¬ 
ply, 189-198 (see also Daltala Cut - 
ting, Floods , Rivers, Droughts, Pdri - 
hui ); App. r. 2, 3, 4, ix. 34, 35, 36, 
in- 72. 73. 74. tv. 97-109, 117-120. 
Weavers and Weaving Villages, ii. 
41, 45, 247. 

Wild Beasts, ii. 127, 128 : App. 1. 5, 

II. 36, III. 75 , 76, IV. 121. 

Women, status of, in Vishnuvite sects, i. 
no; high-status among the Kandhs, 
ii. 83. 


Vama, 5 . 82. 

Yavanas, legend of their arrival in 
Orissa, i. 25,85 ; identified with Ionian 
or Asiatic Greeks, 209-211; the Ionian* 
(yavanas) in Northern India, 212-214, 
Yavanas and Buddhism in Orissa, 215, 
216 ; Yavana or Indo-Greek maritime 
enterprise, 216, 217 ; Yavanas in 
Central India, 218; in Southern India, 
219-222; disappearance of the Ya¬ 
vanas, 223; the Musalmins as Yavanas, 
224; Yavana astronomy, 225, 226 ; 
Yavana medicine, 227; Yavana re¬ 
ligion, i.e. Buddhism, 227-229, 261 ; 
Yavana sculpture, 230-232 ; expulsion 
of Yavanas from Orissa, 232. 


Zamindars, strict meaning of the word, 
ii. 223. See Landholders , and Rights 
in the Soil. 


OMISSION. 

I find that my obligations to the Civil Surgeons of Cuttack, Purl, and Balasor have not 
been adequately acknowledged. I am indebted to these gentlemen for the materials for 
the sections headed 'Medical Aspects’ in Appendices i. f II. , and iv., and for the botanical 
identifications of the Puri vegetable products in Appendix vi. In the latter case I have 
trusted entirely to the officer in medical charge of the District. 
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